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N an age and a country, 1 the 
ſciences and arts are analytically ex- 


it appears unaccountable that language a- 
lone, the avenue of ſcience, and the bond 
of ſociety, ſhould have ſo little drawn the 
attention of Reaſon, and far leſs the 1. of 
Philoſophy. . 

e tongues "of. Agger 1 indeed 
become the objects of both with ingenious 
as well as learned analogiſts of ancient = 


modern times, But whether they may have 


been too rational to be generally known, 


and fo their very excellence obſtructed their 


utility; or. whether Indolence may have 
fanCtified the authority of Cuſtom with thoſe | 
who diſtinguiſh not propriety from prepoſ- | 
ſeſſion, certain it is that ſome uſages intro- 
duced in the gloom of Pedantry, have been 
handed down to days in which many of her 
clouds are diſpelled. To her reign may 


| doubtleſs be pe the commencement of 


a practice not yet quite exploded, of teach- 


ing tongues in tongues unknown; which 8 


ſeem as unfit for informing, the human 
in as they can be for addrefling the 


> amined and Pphiloſophically cultivated, My 
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Miah: Vet ſuch is the power of k- 
gence, and ſuch the ſagacity of Man, that 

by uſing means ſo inadequate for a ſeries of 
years, many have come to underſtand, nay | 
ſome to imitate, the writings ' of the an- 
cients ; though, as if they owed no more to 


poſterity than to their predeceſſors, they 


have generally thought themſelves as little | 
obliged as enabled to tranſmit the learned 
languages more rationally than they received 
them. Thus Prejudice, ſo naturally pre- 
vailing over Enquiry, appears to have eſta- ili 
bliſhed the maxim, that whatever method 
has had any ſucceſs, it is vain to dream of 
a better: and this maxim poſſeſſing the 
great ſeminaries of learning, which many 
of the ſmaller are proud to follow, has ren- 
dered abortive various attempts that have 
been made to introduce leſs prepoſterous 
methods into our ſchools. By theſe at- 
tempts are not here underſtood the modern 
feeble aids of literal tranſlations, bald in- 
terpretations, or rather interpretatio s, and 


diſtorted exerciſcs, ſo much more likely to 
indulge lazineſs than remove obſcurity, to 


vitiate taſte than convey talent. For when 
the native tongue is duly cultivated before 
and along with the foreign, the meaning 


underſtood will dickate the Phraſe, and ſo 
„„ : jut = | 


| juſt an ee will remain in property. 5 
1 p indeed the foundations of language 
once regularly laid, and the principles of 
any particular tongue rationally planted in 
its roots, ramifications, combinations and 
idioms, in the ſtructure of its poetry as 
well as of its proſe, nothing remains to its 
total acquiſition but à reciprocation of 
verſions, or a frequent returning of fre- 
quent tranſlations into their reſpective ori- 
ginals; this being our only poſſible corre: 
ſppondence with the ancients, and therefore 
che only means of imbibing their idiom, 
Jas well as of commanding i in a ſcholar-like 
manner the modern tongues, where we boaſt 
co the benefit of living practiee. 3 
L If the ſtudy. of ancient languages ka 
been thus counteracted by Pedantry, ſhe 
may well pronounce bright or rather brave, 
the few ſhe may have conjured into learn- 
ing, and as readily (if not as juſtly) doom 
Dunces the multitudes ſhe muſt have in all 
1d ages diſguſted. But when thoſe are boaſted, 
let not theſe be forgotten; and, though 
> wany have proved ſucceſsful in other pur- 

ſuits, to whom ern herſelf could 
have communicat etters, yet that the 
failure of millions who have entered Learn 
g's paths, has been owing alone to their 
> | x A3 | * 
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analogy among themſelves, 
often to have been conceived dy Barbari 


1 PREFACE 
guides, their progreſs everywhere elſe, and 


even there when Reaſon invited their return, 


and became their conductteſs, is more than 
ſufficient to demonſtrate, © 


While the ancient tongues have tabored MW 

under ſuch diſadvantages, no wonder if the 
modern have been almoſt entirely negle&ted ; WM 
if the former have been with as little bene- 8 


fit, as with little pleaſure purſued, it was. 


not to be imagined that maternal accents 1 


and idioms, which ſtealing in uncourted 
from every quarter, ſeemed to pretend n ho 


and brought forth by Chance, fhould 400 


more admit than deſerve the critical I” | 
ef Learning. 


Vet Genius, which will burſt through the: | 
thickeſt obſtruction, came to eririch even. | 


theſe ſeeming jargons with valuable com. 


poſures of various kinds, and te diffuſe | 


which ſcarce itſelf underſtood, © 


Such indeed muſt have been the riſe 6f | 7 
every derivative language; and ſuch pro- 
gels could not fail of at length exciting 

uriofity, to ſeek an analogy where all had 


ſeemed accident, and to digeſt the rules | 
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P- R E FAC E. We 
others might thus be more animated, by be- 
ing more enabled to excel. The Latin, 
half. barbarous till her commerce with the 
Greek, could not well be earlier reduced 
into ſcience, nor diſdain due obedience to 
the laws of her better parent. So when 
the ſtudy of the Greek became as faſhiona- 
ble at Rome as the ſtudy of the French is at 
London, tranſlations. grew frequent from the 
Greek to the Latin, as now from the French 
to the Engliſh; and Rome brought from 
Athens many beautiful idioms, as well as 
the terms that were poor to the arts ſhe 
5 borrowed... ” 
= Juſt fo CR 5 5 tongues after many ages 
of darkneſs began to peep from their chaos 
at the revival of Learning. Geniuſes gra- 
dually aroſe i in every nation; and of every 
| language yet more gradually the rules, or 
fancied rules, were digeſted. But Anti- 
quity's aw ftill dazzled Enquiry, and the 
knowlege of the ſources obſtructed that of 
the ſtreams. Nothing now was learned that 
was not Greek and Latin; nor could ought 
de grammar, but the grammar of thoſe 
languages. Thus the modern tongues, of 
XZ which the vocabularies are indeed but muti- 
. 7 lations of the ancient, were overwhelmed 
= - with rules and. terms quite foreign to their 
| + A S |} analogy, 


vii P R E F A c FE. 
analogy, which when Nature and Genius 


had brought it to perfection, was ſcarcely 
underſtood to exiſt, 


The Italian and Spaniſh, the elder daugh- 


ters of the Latin (how degenerate alas 


from their parent !) continuing to. pro- WM 


nounce all their letters, have been in no 


danger of loſing any; and that ſimplicity 
and ſoftneſs they ſo early acquired, making 
melody ſuffice (eſpecially in the former) for 


every excellence, left them little attentive 


to any other. The Spaniſh became debaſed 


by a mixture of the Moriſh, which could. 


not but hurt its harmony, and render its 


analogy heterogeneous. 


The French, who long groaned under 
the yoke with the reſt, has alone had the 
glory of ſpurning it. She has aſſerted at 


once her independance and her affinities: 
owning her mother and grandmother the 


Latin "a Greek, ſhe has ſettled within. 


the bounds of domeſtic analogy that vaſt 
variety of excellence, which thus open to 


the acquaintance of - other nations than her 


own, has conſtituted her the living tongue 
of Europe, and the admiration of modern 


times. 


r d T A oe ae aa. 


Next in order to the French is the = 
Engliſh language, of which the former may i 
be 


1 


language ſuſceptible, by its formation, com- 
poſition and conſtruction, of ſo much 
ſtrength and ſo much ſoftneſs, ſo much 
eaſe and ſo- much elegance, of ſo vaſt a 


ties even, in common with its primitive 
parents, though denied to other modern 


= ſhould have fo long remained undigeſted 
into theory, is a wink ſurpriſing rather at 


| 1 | firſt than unaccountable. 


8 Britiſh ſcholars abſorbed i in the cultivation 
of the ancient tongues, or of ſome ſcience, 
of which language is only the vehicle, 


I | have generally taken for granted, that 


9 living languages were either unworthy their 
notice, or incapable. of improvement from 
it. They perceived no need of ſtudying 


compatible with the native analogy, to 


A 6 - them- 


P n K K A 
be deemed the ſecond parent. But that a 


£1 variety, yet ſo cloſe an analogy ; of beau- 


tongues; that a language which can boaſt 
ſo many maſterpieces in every kind, that 
the copious language of a curious- people 


a ſtile that flowed (as they fancied) un- 
ſtudied upon them; or if at any time 
for the vulgar they vouchlafed ; it a glance, 
they loaded it with the chains of the 
Latin, with rules as uncouth as the terms 
that conveyed them, and abſolutely in- 


VF which their pupils were leſs ſtrangers than 


Fg 
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thetiſelves. The other living languages 


they either learned by rote only, or more 
commonly reſted ſatisfied in the general 
notion of their vocables, to which their 
acquaintance with the Lien parents eaſily 
introduced them. Even the French, which: 
fwallowed up contemporary tongues, they 
almoſt quite abandoned to the Beaux and 
the Belles: and from whom were theſe 
to acquire it? From the refugee re- 
fuſe not only of France, but of other 
countries of the Continent ; perhaps a 
diſbanded Swiſs, or a caſt- off Valet. de- 
chambre. Such have been the tutors in: 
modern tongues : and ſuch were to convey 
the principles with the practice (perhaps 
equally pure) of their ſeveral languages, 
to form the talent with the taſte of their 
pupils, by illuſtrating and impregnating the 
beauties of the various authors, and reci- 


tween ſome tongues fupnoſed pores be- 


cauſe native to the teacher, and others, . 


becauſe native to the taught. 
If then we can no longer wonder chat 


our language, as a language, has re- 
ceived ſo little aid from the learned, we 


need not be much more ſurpriſed that the 
zeſt. ſhould have never reduced it to a 


ſcience. 


—— e 


PREFACE xi 
| ſcience. To one Genius indeed we at length _, 
= ow a Dictionary, that muſt do as much 
FX honor to its Author, as ſervice to his lan- 
= guage; which he has himſelf enriched with 
ſuch works, as evince that he practiſes the 
purity he illuſtrates from others, and might 
often find at home his beſt authority. © 
To form a key worthy ſuch a trea- 
fure, and to ſhow our language as re- 
gular as it is rich; to draw not only 
the Engliſh but the French tongue from 
the obſcurity of Rote to the light of Reaſon, 
which has never yet beamed. upon her in 
our horizon, and ſo to pave an eaſy way 
for digeſting the learned languages on the 
= ſame general plan of Nature; to afford 
„, riper age an opportunity of recovering 
= treaſures from which the Dragons that 
guarded them may have terrified child- 
hood, or which for whatever cauſe neither 
has acquired; to offer the curious of every 
XX denomination what has hitherto been counted 
a paradox, a demonſtrative analogy, re- 
ſpective and relative, of the Engliſh and 
French as well as of the Latin and Greek 
2X tongues, are they all four reduced to one ge- 
neral, yet each to its ſeparate ſyſtem. 
It ſeems natural to begin with our own 
language, which, 1 of the neareſt 
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concern to theſe nations, has been the leaſt 


cultivated of the four, not only through 
the common as prepoſterous neglect of a 


native tongue, but through the notion, 
too prevalent even with the learned, that 
it had no clue, becauſe they had either 


not ſought or not found one, that its for- 


mations were accidental, . and its accents 


arbitrary, that neither theſe nor thoſe were 


reducible to rules, but ſuch as in pure 
compaſſion they lent it from the Latin. 
In this firſt and fundamental work there- 


fore, which will greatly facilitate and a- 
bridge all the reſt, by occaſionally exhi- 


biting whatever is common (and much 1s 


common) to all languages, it will be en- E 


deavored to demonſtrate the Theory of 
the Engliſh language in all irs parts and 
principles; ; to evince by Reaſon, and aſ- 
certain by Authority, the harmony of Ufe 
in the economy of our tongue, in the for- 


mation of its branches, however various 


the roots, in the compoſition of its words, 


and the conſtruction of its phraſes ; in the 
ſtructure of its poetry as well as of its profe; 


its whole Analogy independant in itſelf, and 
its very ſounds as much objects of demon- 
ſtration as the theorems of the Mathe- 
matics. 1 
| * O N- 
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PEECH is e picture of thought : : Mu | 
t is therefore the buſineſs. 
of Grammar, firſt to aſcertain the 


* 


any tongue, and then to demonſtrate the manner 


as 


of painting them. Speech confiſts of words, as 
thought of idea's; and of words the confti | 
are letters. 5 

As light is modified by the nd 
the ſoul's operation by the organs of the body; ſo 
rational ſound may iſſue either pure, or modulated” 
by articulations. Theſe are commonly named con- 
| ane 
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powers, no Teſs properly denominated votbel or 
voices. 

Nay, ſo truly is vounliny the ſoul, and aicala- 
tion the body of ſound, that Nature's firſt language, 
far from pretending to paint the vocal, was con- 
tented with ſymbolizing the organic parts; which 
by their various capacities arid combinations, like 
the various attitudes and aſſemblages of any other 
picture, ſeemed fully ſufficient to expreſs all the 


modes of their inviſible inſpirers. And indeed, 
ſuch is the union of modifiers and movers, that 
theſe without thoſe cannot be WORM, ID ole 


without theſe cannot act at all. 


But when this pure and primitive nalogy, for 
Pride's juſt puniſhment became Confuſion; when 


- diverſe dialects began to diſtinguiſh diyerſe nations, 


| thoſe dialects muſt gradually differ more from each 
other as well as from their original, according to 


mutual diftance, and ee diſtance borp 


their ſource. | 
Thus, as ages — and nations multiplied, 
the firſt lan guage had long fince become a dead letter, 


but for the living oracles ; which were to eterniſe 


a tongue in the mouth of a people, who alone 
: would not underſtand it, and amidſt a diſperſion 


88. wonderful as the former Giperſion, that en- 


dangered it. 


No, wonder indeed if, in e of time, hen 


Ignorance and Obſtinacy become the interpreters 
not in one nation only, and a fondneſs for various 


_ - upſtart languages, had almoſt quenched the ſpirit of 
primitive Learning ; the ſame. Providence which 


oy” 


*aco pn ceo. 


- 
* 
\ 
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guided at firſt the corporeal characters, deigned 
afterwards to order ſuch adſcititious marks a6, 
without unbracing the original frame, —— 
thenceforth aſcertain its animation. > _ 

Such ſeems to have been the riſe of vocal coin 
and ſuch the need of vowels, however they came 
to be ſhaped, when words grew-in number as they 
dwindled in meaning, and dialects ene 
from primeval purity. 

Vet, notwithſtanding the changes * ane bug 
of language, the human organs, alike in all ages ; 
and nations, muſt have univerſally produced a uni- 
formity of ſounds, | from their irt _——_ co | 
formation until now. 

Though the number then, as * ah, 4 
ſounds muſt be nearly the ſame in every tongue 
ancient and modern, the figure and order of the 
ſigns (unleſs perhaps the figure of the firſt) being of 
human inſtitution, ſeem in the eldeſt ſyſtem occa- 
ſional and hieroglyphical, as elſewhere” to depend 
on the languages whence they are transferred, and 
to an the time of the * We Ys 


We Ave our nage chiefly frond MY roman 
or italic, either directly or indirectly: ſo we borrow 
thence and name both our principal characters 3 


as well the ſtrong, perpendicular and round, for 


conſtant uſe, as the ſender,  ſoping. and oval, which 
with beautiful intermixture relieves the eye, and. 
diſtinguiſhes the objects of emphaſis or ſtreſs. For 
the ſquare old Engliſh, whenceſoever brought, re- 
mains but in forms of * 4 or. al 


1 * 8 + # : 42 # * as 6 * 
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Thhence too has deſcended eee 
which is neceſſary to be known as the clue of our 
_ dictionaries, though Nature never uſed it in the. 


framing of any diction, 
A a 12 l 
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in general, and the parts of each particular tongue. 


Roman. u E og en. : * i 


enxad, Hed! 

But Nature ; alphabet (if her 51 we may name 
by a term originally of rote) is that of analogy, in 
the two eſſentially diſtinct claſſes of vowels and 
conſonants, arranged in that order of affinity ac- 
cording to which we find ſhe generates language 
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$ 2. The threefold diviſion of the conſonants, = 


As all ſounds may be emitted longer or ſhorter, 


all languages muſt have long and ſhort vowels; 


and fince nothing can be well performed with 


rapidity, whatever is pronounced proportionably : 


fulleſt, is pronounced Profortionab! y beſt: 2 
greater therefore the attention to propriety, the 
longer will be the emiſſion of each ſound. 3 
Feet as the moſt rapid pronunciation, if not 
otherwiſe vicious, preſerves ſome proportion in the 
quantity of its ſounds; it will be no leſs pleaſing 
than important to enquire what laws not only re- 
gulate Diligence, but reſtrain Inattention, and to 
nnd that ſpeech, the peculiar glory of rational inter- 
cCourſe, is neither given nor guided by an arbitrary 
Power, but that U/z in language, as in all nature, 
is no other than the . agency of Harmony 
and of Reaſon. 
The organs of voice BP their aller of ope- 


ration jt may be entertainment to the curious to 


examine, and is the province of the anatomiſt to 
deſcribe: our object is ſound and its repreſentation; 
to inveſtigate the analogy of the one, ang. _—_— 
to fix the laws of the other. a 
Suffice it here then to ſay, that he . are 
| denominated by their long ſounds, being naturally 
long when left open, and ſhort when ſhut by ar- 
ticulation; and that the conſonants, which, how- 
ever inanimate and inſeparable in themſelves, ought 


to be known by their powers as well as by their 


ne, are for this e divilible into four claſſes, 
ak 


A 


30 nt Af ow 


was, 
I 


o_n 


„ 


2, I; dental, u, t d, a, with the aſpirates, tb, Þ,. 


ch; labial, m, p b, F v; with a fifth named naſal, 


compounded of a dental and guttural in ag; or into 
Ges 2h 2 toot * 1 cker wa 


| their pa: > fa 
But our ſhort 3 0 no ö 


diſtin®, as their ſounds, from the long, and ſo 


able only by ſitnation or concomitance, 


the moſt important diviſion of the conſonants muſt 


be that by which we can ſettle not fo much their 


' own founds, as their articulating powers; and con- 
ider them in the two grammatical claſſes of Uquids 


and mites, of which ar eee e 
nature, oon however to be farther RON? 


There 11 indeed ts Sener claſſes m0 6 
Nature ſeems to have divided our articulations, even 
the liquid as well as the toute, the compound as 
well as the fimple, according to two different di- 
rections of the breath, by which the ſeveral organs 


emit them. And this it is that conſtitutes the a1. 
Phabet of affinity, ot reduces in ſome ſort the humbeör 
of our conſonants from one (or ſtrictiy five) and 


twenty ſounds, though but ſixteen have appropriated 
repreſentations, to eight ſimple: che four liquids, 
1, r, u, u, and the four ſimple mutes; 5, t, /; I; 
with their four aſpirates ph; / th, fb, and ">, 


| (for %) twelve in all; befide the imple aſpi- * 


Laien or 5 153. wad the 3 
TEE 'B 5 8 
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each led by a liquid:  bngual, I itſelf; gutturaly 7, l, 


F 


* 


8 .: Tum: Paiseirrzs or 


* 


A For p and , t and d, + and a, 4 and g, A 
Aer Aab, are almoſt each pair a double picture of 
one articulation reſpectively; which the firſt column 
uttters by a direct and free emiſſion of the breath, 
„ and the other by one indirect or depreſſed. This 
affinity or almoſt ſameneſs- of the oppoſite columns, 
which the ear immediately finds, is confirmed by 
© the conſtant interchanges we /ze as well as hear of 
them, not only in the domeſtic formations. of each 
tongue, but i in the transfuſion of tler from each 
Other. 
4 Theke kindred claſſes, though each member of 
either has, or may have, its name, yet differing 
only in the direction of the breath, ought doubtleſs 
to have two general titles; nor ſeem * * 
ſuited than thoſe of direct and depreſſrue. 2901 
The ſimple b, or raugh ſdirit of the Greeks, « com- 
3] binable in power with both parties, thougb in per- 
ſon rather with one, heads preferably the direct 
line of aſpirations. - Fhe compound, x which is al- 
molt equally equal 40 4i,. of. $5, Flahins. thereto a 
: Place. on; enther_ ſde. 
Il! be liquids, which hos 3 3 ; 
Sq Le tendency, belong however alſo to both co- 
lumns, being of ſo ductile or pliant a nature, that 
they become with like eaſe direct or depreflive, ac- 
n to the mute which precedes or follows them. 
1. r, the neareſt cognates by int C35 | 
bination, have an undiſputed right to lead the 
* que n the ſole nafal of all tongues, in perſon 
or in proxy, as well as next liquefier to /, (not to 
mention mee ae with 7). * 


* 4 


n = * 
11 9 _ 


3 
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at leaſt take place of m. its mere formative and 


ſubſtitute before men which 5 
beſt can introduce. 


Did-ehis coder 4d d ee med Ge * 


precedent, it might boaſt an authority next to di- 


vine. For, whereas in the ſubſtitution of ſymbols, 
rote for James or John would uſe A or B, our li- 


turgy, following the alphabet of Nature, ſays always 
N or M, or only N, where but one is neceſſary. 
Not all the power of prejudice can vitiate the ear 


to invert e ee or 5 . e ; 


wy 8 


3 3: "The 2 — Do : 


The very names which cuſtom has'beſtowed on 
the engliſh as well as the french conſonants, though 


the analogy of both be loſt in the vulgar alphabet, 
are almoſt as rec 4 contrived as the” 3 "Op 


ſpecify. 


Their powers being — thoſe of articulation; 5 
cannot be animated or audible without a vowel 


prepoſitive or ſubjunive, that is, before or after 
them; and more than this, being a needleſs de- 


parture of the name from 2 Power, analogy i : 


never authoriſe. _ 
The liquids however with 5 and its e by 


proper force half vocal themſelves, require not much 
more animation, and ſo ſhut the feebleſt vowel in 


their names: el, er, (vulgarly ar) en, em; es, ezad or 
z'd. h though itſelf but a breath or a figh, as com- 


mencing or cloſing, exhibits in its name its chief 


n that of ſubjoining. its power, to p, f, 


0 3 | „ 


* 
ee 


the tongues whence ſhe, now almoſt alone at the 


10 Tur Painerirtes or 

, or c, While it avoids the ſhort vowel, ſufficient to 
ch, by prefixing, in aich, à long to the cit aſpirates. 
The direct aſpirations analogouſly claim, alſo, the 
vowel prepoſitive, as hh or f. the other three 
having in our alphabet no peculiar character, have 
in our language no peculiar denomination. But 
the moſt natural as neareſt names to their A eee 
are doubtleſs eth, eb, and ech. | 
The depreflive aſpirates v and 3, or its proxy g. 
from their commencing, and Wee ten- 
dency, as well as in contradiſtinction to the direct, 
cannot but require the ſubjunctive vowel; as in ve 
or vau, ja or Jod, and ge, < depreſſive s JOE ap- 
pellation. | 
Tue other two with like reaſon as the dect ac. 
pirates, have no ſeparate name: but es depreſſive 

| ought to be the, if not dhe; the engliſh preferring 
one form for both powers, in imitation perhaps of 


living, preſerves this aſpiration. 
The depreflive of /þ has not even a proper. * 

ſemblage, though a no leſs real aſpirate than the 
reſt. Its appellation would be zhe, as its power 
is zh; but that our orthography, or ſyſtem of 
painting rational ſound, admits no more this than 
the laſt combination. It is however often repre- 
ſented by /i or zi, as ſhall be made appear in its 
ace. : 
The ſimple mutes of either ſide, having feebler 
| expreſſion in themſelves, might {till be too faintly 
animated by a ſhort vowel ; and in their articula- 
ting nature being _ to move ſound than to flop 


its 


* 


THY? EVorfen Dane des. 5 It 


its motion, very properly ſubjoiti the open vowel ? 
as pe, be; te, de; Re or ca, and gue, as þ depreffive_ 
ſhould be called; with ce, which can cloſe no 
vowel ; Etymology or Derivation, employing c for s 


Ve and 4, as well as gu _e tw, where e tongue 
ut have done ſo. 
8, X infine * a denemtted tri, becauſe- 


neither its direct nor 8 een, — 
commence a ſound. ö . 


3 4. The xa with thei porbers and pictures. 


Each vocal figure may, in engliſh orthography, 
repreſent two different ſounds ; one free and open, 
which is the name, and one ſtopt or ſhut by a con- 
ſonant; while on the other hand a vocal as well as 
an articulating power may be differently repreſented. 

A paints, beſide its ſlender open ſound and name, 
_ Correſpondent to the open of other tongues, and 
its ſhut ſound, ſtill opener in utterance, equivalent 
to the foreign e cloſed; a broad ſound, the openeſt of 

| * 6 Po all, 


"ER Taz PaixcirrEs or 

all, which is the à elſewhere ancient and modern; 

according to the riſing gradat vn ii in a, ab, aw. 
As @ broad is thus guarded by a ſilent ſubjun&ive, 


the ſame form may exhibit the ſame vowel ſhut, 
when articulated or impelled by w or u, and cloſed. 
by any conſonant but 4, g, or our naſal ſound- g, 


which is alſo guttural. Thus à broad is ſhortened 
as ſhut in war, dwarf, quaff, &c. but @ ſlender 
remains in wax, thwack, N zu, . and 


ſwank. 


18 on or off : and naturally next to au is 
e, which, though leſs open in emiſfion, is 2 
ſolemn ſound, alſo common to mankind. But 
ſtill cloſer is the breath emitted by 
00g which ſeems 0 depreflive, and is 1 20 


7 ſeparable ; or the ou of the greek and french, 


the oe of the german, and the 4 of the latin, it ita 
lian, and other tongues. 
This vowel, like the reſt, is long Shes open : 


as woo, loo, coo, tas; ſo before any liquid or de- 
preſſive, theſe tending rather to leave than Jo cloſe 


a vowel : as fool, woo'd, groove. 
Shortened therefore it muſt be before a dire: 
as hoop, and boot ; ſo in hooping, Booty, &c. 


Short it alſo is before 4 in hood, wood, | good, 


fond, with hooded, woody, &c. 

"av is 00 inſeparable or embodied; ; and can have 
no proper place in our language, but when pre- 
fixed or ſubjoined to a vowel: as tuo, notu, ow; in 


5 which laſt, as in aw, it is ſervile. | i 
C 3282 the cloſeſt (* exprefion) of the vocal | 


powers, 


we” 


ten .<_hratd Hint is e by. o Gout: | 


— 
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powers, is a ſlender, diminutive and picping ſound: 
as he, and anſwers to the i open of other nations. 

e, ſhut to the ear, adopts the ſemblance. of i, as 
him, coinciding with 1 1 Hut of —_ lan- 
guages. But T7 
th ſhut to the eyes or e iu che feebleſt of 

human ſounds, and the ſhorteſt + of all tongues; 
from ee ee ee eee 
the french e feminine, whence it came: as hm. 

1 (or rather 60) ſhut, ſomewhat analogous to 


the former hn dareen.an dann becomes 


the hollow nn that n, a hum. 


| 8. The diphthoogs _ Liquefations | 


Our other vowels are Jug or compound 

| ſounds. 75 

= 7 open. ſubjoins' to au rapid its ow Wale" @ 
's ſhort power; and this union conſtitutes the 

noble ſound heard in 7 dy, reſembling the rapid ai 

of the ancients, but peculiar Amper to che Wü 

among modern tongues. 


y, exemplified in its name [wy], is but colin - 
form of the preceding vowel : the place of each to - 


be after aſcertained. 13 


oi is a diphthong the more carefully to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the laſt, as really compoſed of the 
ſame vocal powers, but emitted ſo much longer, 
that the compoſition is clear in the one, though too 
cloſe to be diſtinct in the other; as is N in 
tey and ty, toil and tile. 8 
du, the german au, is a . ak; the ſame 
N [au rapid], and os or * longer alſo, 
| like 


| like 09, whether open or before a depreflive: as 


Wo 


x22 Tur PatwcirLes of 


bee bowl, lad, lar, than beſore a dic: 2 
r ee 


The e inverted e 1— 
where y and 10 become prepoſitive, and melt into 
vocal artieulaters of the ſubjunctive vowel,” The 


former thus virtually articulates o Oy to 
pon for yoo, as alſo to yero the tree. 


We can therefore count 


| five open : a, au, 0g 00, * 
three [ ſimple ſounds g 


ſhut : a, n, & y 
three compound or diphthongs: i, oi, ou. 


with their oppoſite ade kun. f c re Leb Jac: 


Was Wau, ** 
8 6. The long and ſhort melt. 


But as mort vowels are in moſt languages no 
other than the long pronounced in leſs time, and 
ſo differ only in degree; the ſame characters ſerve 


generally for both claſſes, the quantity of the vow- 


els being ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by their mutual 
combination or ſervility, as well as oy the NY 


of the conſonants. 


The engliſh tongue however has not a in 
common with her parents and ſiſters a longer and 


ſhorter emiſſion of the open, but alſo three ſhut 
ſounds as different from the open as any two of 


either claſs from each other; yet has ſhe not dared 
to claim more repreſentatives than tongues that had 
not like need to increaſe them, Nor ſhall we 
2 if ſounds that exiſt by — cannot 
„ 


SEO oa: as ad” El 


e 


CC 


6-0 .- 


E& to the vowels, claim always the next place whe- 
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be ſeparated; or if W 


ſeparate ſymbol. *. 
Follow therefore ſhe mak the e od (al 
ready hinted) of all ſpeech prodenatior and contem- 


porary: 


4 vowel open and fron in b. 0:9 nd 


conſequently, 


A vowel ſhut or feeble is. ſhove : as . 
So the former à is long becauſe ſtrong, and the 2 
latter ſhort as weak in capable. 
Hence aroſe: the no leſs univerſal rule: | 
A compound-vowel, or an aſſe mblage of apparent 


vowels emitting but a fimple ſound, and a diphibong, 


or combination of effective vowels expreſſing a com- 
pound found, one vowel in either keeping the other 
open, are naturally long; but more or leſs ſo ac- 
cording to ſtrength or weakneſs, and according, 


as we have ſeen, to the conſogapt. that ** fol- 
low them. : | 5 


C n A 5 T E R Il. 
of AnvTzCviarioN 
3 1. Of cimbination' nd fait, 


HE conſonants we diftinly ſaw nn heard 
in their clafſes; and now fhall ſee and hear 


W in their combination. In order to which it may” Z 
W firſt be obſerved, that 


The liquids [I, v, u, m,] as moſt nearly related 


2 


Fre. 


phi nx. 


16 TAI bee or 
ther before or after them; in preference to any 


mute, which can then do little elſe than modify the 
liquid, while this g/zdes or melts away to or from 


the modulation of the vowel. Thus 


Too form proper initial combination, 
Every fimple mute, and even the n 2 
may articulate J. as ply, y. 
Any mute, except /, z, ch, and v in our language 


5 miay modify. r ; as pry, fry. 


s may articulate any liquid but 7; yet its aſ- 
pirate that- only conſonant: as . Janks, ade; 


So the hiſs may precede any direct ſimple mute, 


| whether ſuch mute modify a vowel or a liquid: 


as ſpit, ſplit; $0: too in e words: as ſphere, 


To form proper final cken; 
bu may cloſe a vowel before * conſonant but 5 
as faln, helm, help. 

7 before any: as ce harp. 
n before any other than a liquid or a labial: 


as ant, and. | 

m before any Jabial, not V: as lamp, romb, 
triumph, 
 F before any Bente mute of its ſide: as aſp, 


buſt, taſk; for z before m or d. as chaſm, us d. 


So ſometimes 2 itſelf before d: as maz'd, buzz'd. 
Any liquid or direct mute before f or its ſub- 


ſlitute: as felt, tilt, hopt ; bop'd; fixt, ſirth. 


Any liquid or depreflive before d. as 1 far, 


will d, robb'd, rob d. 


Ry conſonant or combination before A, Ade 
| by 
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| by contraftion, as oſt, can, can, cant; fun. 


turn ſt, turn'd/t ; or in propers: as Hal. 

In propers too a liquid or direct mute-before : 
a. Aiaſt, Witepſe; if not for Minſk, &. 
If ſome of theſe laſt claſſes be ſo foreign or forced, 

much more muſt be that which pretends to invert 
the order of nature, and ſubjoin to a mute a b 
in the technical terms diaphragm, paradigm; more 
prepoſterouſly ſtill, in impregn, and impugn, — 
becauſe nothing denies us to utter diapbragmatical, 
paradigmatiſtʒ Impregning, impugning, as well as im- 

pregnate, repugnant, & c. 

Any conſonant before 5, which however, in final 
aſſemblage, after as well as before liquids and de- 


preſſives, aſſumes the depreflive power: a8 hops, 


= hp, aſps; robs, barbs, chaſms ; ells, purs, plans 
bo in ropes, robes, eels, &c. and even can/ts, fland fta, 
urn Ain turn afin &c. mich are indeed rather e 


We ſee then that 1 
A mute * tor r, may commence 
a ſound: Q 


Any liquid and a mute may a d: 
that 


„ deprſive is a general cole 2s well as 
Commencer; 3 - 257 VIE) 
33 * that thus To 
Finat articulation, compound as * 28 angle, i 1s 
the Gee reverſe of initial. | 
„ 


The coin. of conſonants | thas ſummarily 


2 ſhown, as well as their rn union with the 


| vowels 


WAS» « Dt e's 4 „ , — 
eee eee eee ee RARE 2 " 


not often ſo many) fllables or indiviſible ſounds, 


therefore be reſolved, in order to be reunited with 
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vo wels, it becomes natural to enquire how diſtinct 8 


ſounds have been aggregated into words; and how 
words, in order to a regular articulation or ex- 


preſſion, may be analyfed or reſolved into the _ 


that conſtitute them, 


A word, without regard to its meaning, is an 


aſſemblage of one, or more (ſeldom above eight, 


whether pure or articulate: nor can many ſuch 


members be diſtinctly aſſembled without the in- 
. tervention of articulations, which are (we know) 
the joints or ſprings of ſound. Yet ſome, though 
: — nenn names have their ſeveral members 


: J, Ai, Eta. 
"Mow all greats being made up of ſmalls, every 


polyſpilable or word of ſeveral ſyllables, whether a 


diſjllable or word of two, a triſyifable or word 
of three ſyllables, &c, have originally ſprung 


from one or more monoſyllables or words of one yl 


lable, either by formation or compoſition. 
Into thoſe conſtituent members muſt polyſyllables 


propriety; and that each ſound may be preferved 
equally entire, in or out of compoſition, nature has 
eſtabliſhed certain ſeparating laws, common, as the 


combining, to all languages. 


Though the ſame harmonious Analogy that 


unites different ſounds, muſt alſo guide the whole 
of their reſolution; the ſeparating laws may be 


conſidered as thoſe of ſound, and thoſe of De 
mology. _ 
It being the nature of atrieiletien AY to fir 


RT Fe wand, 55 


* 


tit 
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I. A ſingle conſanamt betuuen vowels, artirulates the 
latter : as Mary, meteſt, pining, duly, Paland; Fe 5 


vided Ma-ry, me- me- teſi, &c. „ 
_ And ſo re as wafer, io, duo: wafer, | 


Il. Every l 1 13 nor final, chat 
is, every aſſemblage that cannot n, ſurely a 
be parted. — 

Now a double conſonant, having, as ſuch, no | 
more power than a ſingle one, can in no language, 
properly, either commence or cloſe a ſound. There - 
fore, 

A double conſonant myſt be divided, in order to 
act in the double capacity of cloſing the former, 
and impelling the latter vowel: as marry, mette/t, 
pinning, dully, Holland; gaffer : mar- ry, met-tefty &c. 
= So the other uncombinable groups of conſo- 
nants: as in Denmark, , partner, &c. Den- 
mark, &c. 

Coubſtandy with de . ; 
times repugnantly to them, we find in language, as 
in all nature, that 
5 III. Branches and cee fallow their Roots 
= nd Simples. | 

Whatever combination may "REV or nds 
= noſyllable, the ſame may doubtleſs begin or end, 
= reſpectively, any diftin& part, or perfet ſound of 
ga polyſyllable: as reply, diſtil, hatred; helpmg, faſter, 

' parted; articulated re-ply, di- til, ha- urad; helip-ing, 
ſaſt er, part ed, theſe three by the laws of forma- 
2 but bel. ping, faſ-ter, par- ted, by the laws f 


* 1 8 
2 -* 


So 


| 1 
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So ſmnging, finger, &e. from ſing, with anger, 
clangor, & c. do as actually, and therefore muſt as 
apparently, leave the ſimple or hard g to impel the 
vowel following, as ſinging, finger, from /inge, 
with angel, danger, &c. do g ſoft or aſpirate. 
Combination then muſt be the ſame in and 

out of compoſition. Yet t and d, that cannot 
initially articulate / and z, which properly impels no | 
liquid, ſcem in our orthography, each to articulate 
J; before e final, which however feeble, is really 
_ articulated before the I, therefore really final; Ana- 
logy maintaining as unexceptioned the Panel 
that there can be no perfect ſound or Hllable without 
a real votuel, as that there can be but one real vnwel, | 
whether ſimple or compound, in a fyllabl. if 

Thus title, tittle ; idle, piddle ; Tadle, ſaddle 
tattle, prattle, A &c. whence titler, tittier; 
ialler, pidaler; ladler, faddler, tattler, prattler, daz- 

ler, &c. ti- tie, tit- tie; ti-tling, &c. So Hartlepool, 
curdle ; mantle, Salo peſile, &c. with curdling, 
| maniling, Kc. 3 cur- ale, bee Ke. 


But as e aſſemblages may no leſs ealily 
pet, Analogy can uncombine as well as unite 
| them; thus baplzſe, dulneſi; fopling, foundling ; 

Hap-lefs, dul-nefs ; fop- ling, 3 ling. So codling 
cod ling, and fondly,  fond-ly, from cod and fend; 


though coddling cod-dling, fondling, N fol- 


low coddle and fondle, as above. 
Nay Analyſis (or Reſolution) will ſplit a ſeem- 
ing aſpirate, or ſever the aſpiration from the ſimple: 
as in ſhepherd, goatherd, graſhopper, &c. or in the 
„„ n 


— 
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4 names, Topham, Bathurſt, Coleſhil, &c. of ue her _— 
the W Top-ham, SIC. 
noe, 80 Analyſis decides where Combination wavers: - 
; as pol ſberd, helpleſs; markſman, maltfter ; entrap, 
and f i111, inſtrucs, confirue ; tranſplant, tranſlate, tranſ 
not 4%, diſclaſe, ſubſiance, & c. pot-ſherd; belp-lefs ; 


= mark/-man, malt-fler ; en- trap, in. ſtil, in: ftruct, con- 
Verue, tranſeplant, tranſ- late, tranſsact; diſcclgſe, ſub-. 
| lance, &c. en, con, trans, ſub, as well as re, di or 
dis, &c. being inſeparable PO, 2 no leſs 
diſtin& parts of compoſition. | 


Diftaſte, difiruft, &c &c. with retract, contract, ke, | 


vel, combine to authoriſe . difiraf diſ-traf, &c. thus 
not only difend diſ- tend, diſturb diſ-turb, &c. but 

; CAE 4h traci, abſtain abſ-tain, the companion of 

; fu Main, ſuſ-tain, and of contain, retain, &c. while 


Vain, fireſs, firict, &c. demand or direct tary 5 
di. ain, diftreſs di- fireſs, diſtrici di rid, &c 5 
| The fame reſolution of formatives and com- 
pounds into their radical and ſimple parts, will 
even ſometimes tranſgreſs the firſt law of ſepara- 
tion, and make a ſingle conſonant cloſe the former 
inſtead of moving the latter vowel : thus upon, en- 
able, diſable, unable, inability ; circumambient, coun-. 


ne terads, ſuperintend, ſurantler, ſuburb, miſadvent ure, 
1; Peradventure, & c. up-on, en-a- ble, &c. Well then 
* may the aſpirate which cannot be doubled, con- 


tinue to cloſe in waſhing, waſhes ; 3 flaſhing, flaſhe 53 
attaching, attaches ; &c. waſb- ing, &c. So the pro- 


pers Bethel, Abery/twith, Ee, Overyſſel, &c. 

Beth. el, & c. beth, aber, inver, being not indeed 

like over ſeparable or intelligible, yet no leſs viſibly 
ſimples 
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ſimples in their original by their numerous com- f 
pounds Bethſaida, Beth-horon, Aberdeen, Aberga- 


veny, Inverneſs, Inverary, &c. 


But in formation, though the 1 foregoing g vowel 
ſhould be guarded againft a cloſer, the ſingle con- 


ſonant even of the root muſt articulate. the ac- 


, ceding vowel of the branch; as. is. audible from 
every diſtin utterance whether of ſpeech or ſong. 


Joining, reader, &c. are therefore joi-ning, rea- der, 
&c. not ein. ing, read er, &c. as thoſe who prefer 


ſecondary to primary laws, are but too fond to paint 


them. 


The feebleneſs of the vowel SEE PY dap 


conſonant, leaves it leſs palpably, but no leſs really 
apen, in torturing, trumpeter, Gileadite, &c. tor- 


tu ring, &c. than in during, Peter, Gadite, &c. 
Where Analyſis. forbids not, as we have ſeen, a 
final aſſemblage become medial (or falling: between 


vowels) is parted : as gender, number, perſon 5 gen- 


der, num-ber, per-ſon, &c. Nor is it leſs juſtly di- 


vided, to preſerve the 5, in parſing than in parſon, 


in tenſes than fences, &c. 
So x, naturally a cloſing Gornliiatn; between 


| vowels, articulates both: yer being an indiviſible 
figure of a diviſible aſſemblage, it muſt in picture, 
where poſſible, follow Analyfis, as in taxing, taxes, 
oxen, exatt, &c. tax-ing, tax-es, 0x-en, ex-att, NC. 
hut elſewhere each vowel claims the whole nexure, - 

rather than part with its articulation. The cloſed 


pleads propriety of aſſemblage: the.  impelled-urges 


the bias of an inſeparable conſonant, and the danger 


of infringing foreign , 3 
The 
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| The ear, therefore, or the eye may be indulged 
almoſt indifterently i in the diviſion. of maxim, axiom, 
anxiaus, noxious, proxy, &c. mar- im or ma- xim, &c. 

But the ſtrong or ſtreſſed. vowel, ſcems. beſt en 
' titled to the nexure, whether directly to cloſe it, 
as in exerciſe, ex-erciſe, or depreſſively to articulate 
it, as in exert, e-xert.  Ex-ert however is here too 
the ſafer ſyllabication, as ex claims the privilege of 
a foreign prepoſitive. 

Such ſeems the only guide to engliſh Analogy, 


| who cannot reſplye. foreign compounds. into their 


primitive parts. But ſhe /ces, though ſhe hear not, 
that x may commence ſome exotics, as. Aerxes, Xe- 
nophon, Ximenes ; and muſt therefore certainly leave 
it in Artaxerxes, Philorenus, Anaximenes, &c. whom 
not only Anaxagoras, &c. but * &c. may 
join; nay Auuanur, Auarimunder, Sc. 3 


82. of improper combination. 4 


Notwithſtandin, g theſe proper laws of e 
tion and reſolution, various are the other both 
| commencing and cloſing aſſemblages, which how- 
ever incompetent to human organs, and incapable 
Jof articulating rational ſound, are nevertheleſs re- 

tained in its pictures; where unuttered or unut- 
terable characters remain for one or more of three 
cauſes : to ſtrue, at leaſt in cloſing combination, the 
ſound ; to diſtinguiſh to the eye words alike to the 
ear; to preſerve the analogy of domeſtic, and even, 

where they can, that of foreign formation. 

What quieſcents are requiſite to the firſt ſervice 
will regularly in | help places. Of the other 


: „„ — f 
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| "improper as wncombining, whether initial or final, 
combinations, it will eaſily be imagined that thoſe 
conſonants alone can articulate, which ftand next 
before or after the vowel, and ee oh Ele | 
hand muſt ly quieſcent. 
In literary, it ſeems, as in other W 2 
final will ſometimes be left for a toothing; which, 
though but an irregular and idle expectant, is at 
leaſt a ready bond for adventitious building. As 
ſuch prominence can have no place, where d- 
dition is meant; ſo neither can it roughen any 
root, where is no hope of branches. 
" and þ ſeem our two moſt ſpecious rooting, 
: and thoſe but in certain caſes. 
| © The former is the characteriſtic of union between 
hymn, limn, damn, condemn, contemn, ſolemn, column, au- 
funn, and their branches, whether natural, as hym- 
ning, limning, contemning, &c. or engrafted, as damna- 
tion, condemnation, columnation, ſolemni ſe, autumnal, &c. 
The familiar does indeed utter damming, condem- 
ming, &c. as every ſtile muſt, in ſpite of coincidence, 
dam, - condem, &c. But this, however natural, muſt 
yield to the radical and formative orthography, 
whence ſprings the ſolemn articulation of damning, 
condemning, &c. and whence appears to ſpring the 
23 articulation of the engrafted branches. 
To this claſs we need hardly add kiln, ever joined 
as in brick-kiln : a monoſyllable that has nothing to 
fear from coincidence with #:/}, and ſo can no more 
claim the toothing than miln, which could even 
plead progeny, Kill extant in the name Milner, if 
not before mill and miller were Ws very N 
before they were ſeen. 
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THE EnGriisn LANGUAGE. 25 
plea for its neareſt mute [5], in zamb, lamb, limb, 
dumb, thumb, plumb, crumb, thrumb, numb; as 
the parents not only of lambing, thumbing, &c. but 
of jambage, which may be deemed either foreign or 

domeſtig ; of limber, dumber and dumbeſt; of the 
comic limbo and thrumbo, as well as crumble and 
thimble, & c. but of limp, thump, plump, and dumps. | 
No labial indeed can intervene in lammas or plummet. 
Perhaps for love of the latter, the lead hangs often 
jlum, ſo coinciding. with the fruit, which for 
diſtinction as well as derivation, can better ſpare 
the ſervile. Here Etymology counts it irreptitious, 
as in crumb, for not having found it in the foreign 
ſoumces, ſhe cannot ſee its uſe at home. But jambe. 
and limb add to the ties of domeſtic deſcendants . 
& thoſe of foreign progenitors; in whom indeed the 
was no ſhadow, but a 29 part of their ſub- 
ſtance, that is, of their ſound. 
Neither is 5 ſervile only ende or ed 
gical: it hinders, however oddly, the m from cloſing 
the vowel in comb (with catacomh) and climb; in the 
latter it is likewiſe diſtinctive; and gives o the _ 
power of o in womb, bomb, tomb and becatomb ; 
ſo, along with an idle e final, in the proper Lembe. 


True it is, that Jamming, thumming, &c. are the ' 
natural and common formatives; nor leſs true chat 
the ſolemn, being the tene, muſt be the or- 
thography. 

The mathematic . joins the claſs of crumb, 
| fo viſibly diſtin from * n but the final 
of romb is no ſervile. | 


Vox. I 7 c — . The 
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The other toothing or abutment which adheres 
to our words, is that we {till tolerate in final du- 
plication : a peculiarity truly characteriſtical in our 


4 : language, who herſelf indulges it but to four con- 

i 11 ſonants, / c, /, l; to the three firſt only after a 
— 1 Mut vowel, and to the three laſt after a ſhut vowel 
1 | only in monoſyllables; the compounds, though 
_ with equal occaſion, AE in this to follow 
| their ſimples. | 
1 Final , never doubled indeed but 15 the vowel 
i it ſhuts, confines not however its doubling to mo- 


noſyllables. It pleads, beſide the common generative 
power, the diſtinction of parents from others: thus 
. and paſs, productive of princeſſes and paſſes; 
but princes and paſſes of nothing. For this reaſon 
ſpecies, ſeries; lennis; ſchirrus, caduceus; dowlas, 
c peras, &c. and even genius, bias, canvas, Chriſtmas, 
wich the other compounds of maſs, and every proper, 
eſpecially unnaturaliſed, name, like Pallas, Thalts, 
MAumphis, Samos, Epirus, &c. as well as alas and yes, 
us and this, (which generates indeed theſe and thus, 
but by change of the vowel) being rather . poſſible 
than rare parents, Can have no ſuch claim to 
duplication. 
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£ is backed by & in the caſe reſtricted: as crack, 
cock, trucb, ſpeck, nick; and in the differently ſtreſſed 
diſſyllables attack, and ranſack; becauſe & muſt re- 
peat its ſubſtitute c, to articulate e or i in for- 
matives: as crac bing, attacked, &c. a combination 
which has alſo taken place, though without like 
need, elſewhere in derivatives and compounds: 

- | | as 
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28 package, en, cocfatrice; crackle, cockle, 
Sc. 
Though dk. beck, ** or buck have no more 

| intrinſic value than nec, bloc, wic or buc; the inter- 
poſing + ſeems ſomewhat to facilitate the diviſion of 
necklace, blackhead, MWiciham, Bucibhunſt; which 
W might however be as juſtly divided by the third re- 
| ſolving rule, as hapleſs, bog ſhead, or Topham, were 
ey written as analogically neclace,  blechead, Wic- 
Lam, Buchurſt. But buckram and buckle, with the 
like ſimples and primitives, require doubtleſs ſome 
duplication, (as that of the propers Eccles and 
Wy 2-ccl-s) to cloſe: the preceding vowel, which elfe 
would be left e by another part of the ſame rule. 


I final tek bo or 0 1s no duplication, as halt 


ſcon be ſhown; but after any other vowel it can 

urge no more analogy than J and no more than 
p, or any burgeon retained by a root in mere ex- 
pectation of branches. | 


For if we awill double the final in tell, till, dull; 
, Auf, ruff; &c. on account of their connexion - 
with zelling, tillage, duller ; © fliffen, ſtuffing, ruſſie; 
&c. the c of pack for packing, &c. and the s of Bleſs 
for blefſing, or of bliſs for bliſſes; &c. if we will 
| alſo write a well and a rill, well and ill, ſpicł-and- 
ſpan; and rif-roff, along with af, regardleſs 

of faves and flave; why may we not, or how # 
mult we not, reſtore the exploded duplications of | 
jarr, ſiun, /lemm; flopp, rubh; ſett, ridd; yeſs, buzz, 
vezg; &c.. fince all theſe we had, till the dead 
member dropt after its ſpirit was gone; ha- 
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. ving all been flill more anciently longer by 2 
I ſyllable, jarre, jar-re, &c. as well as telle, life, 
— e, crack:; with hymne, limbe, &c. and ſince 
i". ve cannot yet but write jarring, finner,  flem- 
1 meſt, fuppeih, rubbiſh, ſettle, riddance, yeſſes, Bu. 
| zard, beggar, &c. as well as telling, fliffer, 
1 bleſſes, crackle, with hymning, limber, &c. becauſe 
| we cannot but articulate jar- ring, ſin- ner, &c; | 
| With tel ling, Rlif-fer, ** ſes, ger . = 
i Im- ber, &c, S 
6 0 And ſurely jar, | bn, flem; flth, rub; ** rid! 
14 yes, lux; beg, &c. but ſtill more it, us; an; am; 
14 wp; on, in, at; or, if; have as diminutive a look 
iN (if this be the laſt feeble plea for final duplication) 
a as wel, ftaf, pac, bles, &e. or even as eg, el; it, 
1 al; ad, eb, er; though inn, off, aſs and 57 were 
allowed the exception of diſtinctives. 
| If then four final 8 may be 23 
1s why not the reſt ? If not the reſt, why thoſe 
1 four ? 
| | This queſtion the aſker has endeavoured o ane 
| ſwer. But Os 


If ſimples may double, why not e If 
- Compounds not, why ſimples ? 


If monoſyllables, why not polyſyllables? If not 
theſe, why thoſe ? r, if ſome innen * 
not others? 

If ſameneſs of claſs ow "OY of ſho 
why leg, bad, * web, nd ; and egg, add, odd, 

ebb, err „„ TO 
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If difference of claſs claim difference of picture; 
if ſome monoſyllables double not, as not natural 
producers ; if there need be no expectant, where 
nothing is to expect; how, dig well a well 4 * 
| fill the ground, till the time, &c, ? RY 
But if Orthography muſk retain a departed arti- 
eulation, why not its departed ſpirit too? and if 
final duplication ſeem any where plauſible, can we 
ſo far forget Antiquity and Analogy together, as to 
prefer bleſs, tell, flick, flaff, &c. with off, inn, aſs, 
hiſs; or even hymn, limb, &c. to Bleſſe, telle, ſlicke, 
ftaffe, &c. with offe, inne, afſe, hifſe ; hymne, limbe; 
&c, and, the appearance of propriety thus preſerved, 
while the reality is but equally loft, is not this the | 
leſs of evils? Sh 5 
| While ſome propers, as Anne, Legge, Willes, &c. 
W fill warrant this doctrine, others keep only the dead 
| doubler of 1, 4 c or, even in compounds and 
polyſyllables, ind that in feeble ſituation: as Cam- 
bertuell, Berwick, Sheerneſs, Cardiff or Cardi Je, &c, 
for Penn, Trapp, Pitt, &c. are almoſt as pd 
in proper, as in common names. 5 
True it is that many yet fill the eye with one 
gothic abuttal, not only in common compounds ; 
as padlock, ſboeblack, candlſtict; but in other poly- 
ſyllables, without either compoſitive or parental plea; 
whether formatives, as bullock, biſhoprick; or primi- - 
tives, as barrach, knapſack ; even for ſociety” s ſake 
in the qualifiers publich, dramatic; and in ruftich, 
in ſpite of ruſticity, &c. as well as in loch, black, 
FR &c. an ornament no leſs ſacredly locit in 
belſnith, blackneſs, & c. and an acknowlegement that 
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it is every where of pretty equal ſervice Yet a 


true it is that the ſame conſiſtent orthographers, 
who ſtickle for the poſſible expectant in loct, fil, 


lift, careleſs, expreſs, embarraſs, &c. and even for 
the impoſſible expectant in lacht or lociſmith, &ce. 
indifferently reject it, or ſee it rejected from fil. 


neſs, frifneſs, - c careleſneſs, embarraſment, &c, nay } 
from carel://y, expreſly, /tifiy, &c. where the :if 


might be doubled without impropriety, and the 
F doubled would diſtinguiſh different words. That 
compounds have like right to abutment with ſimples, 
we alſo allow in ſaperadd as in add, and muſt in 
2neos, reerr, &c. at leaſt poſlible compounds of 
«6b and err. | 


; 3- of falſe combination fel. 


Thus have we ſeen what final conbih 
are retained, and what are retainable, either for 


analogy or diſtinction - nor is it meant to exclude 


thoſe of mere etymology, ſo long as they do not 
obſtruct, even where they affiſt not, the found, 
But ſound being the meaſure of its picture, what- 
ever picture cannot in any.analogy expreſs it, much 


more whatever abſolutely mars its expreſſion, muſt = 


doubtleſs be exploded any language, before its ortho- 
graphy pretend to be a ſyftem 1 Wen of rationi 
ſound. 

In the claſs then of falſe and even pernicious 
prepoſitives, we cannot but rank the 5 of deli, 


doubt and redoubt ; the g of arraign, campaign, , 


champaign, feign, deign, foreign, ſovereign ; with 
| T4 | e the 
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the / in ite and Diſcount, | where the combination » 


et as 


hers, (if any) ſeems rather initial. 
lin And indeed a /pelling (for an orthography it it cau- 
by % = not be called) deſtitute, as this is, of diſtinction, 


Ke. 


fail. 


nay 


the 


ſt in 


Is of 


he = 


That 
ples, 4 


upon french analogy. 


and deſtructive at once of ſound, of analogy, and 
of derivation, is to any eye unvitiated by rote, and 
unawed by preſcription, too glaring an evidence, 
that the analogy of our ſounds and their repreſen- 
tations has been HAGER Tin or 1 in 


| vain. 


The two firſt and two laſt were fervilely adopted 
from the french, before that language had found 


her own clue, and ſhaken off the chains of Ety- 


mology. But Reaſon's enquiry ſoon made her ſen- 


W ſible that the 5 and / indicated an origin where 


both were effective, yet were nothing leſs loads 
The 5 the faw idle as well 


on as embarraſſing, and the / inconvenient, though it 
= was uſeful. She rejected an were entirely the one, 
lude and ſubſtituted a circumflex [] to the other. | 
"not ' Our fondneſs for radicals brought both into a 
und. language where the & was as pernicious as in that 
hat- which lent it us, and the / more pernicious than 
uch the 5. For the ſame mute, which in the origi- 
nuſt nal guarded the quantity of the foregoing vowel as 
tho- well as officiouſly pointed the pedigree of the word, 
onal and which {till does both in the city of Liſle, be- 
; came in the borrowing analogy not a mere radical, 
ous WW but a very ſervile, deſtructive of a length no leſs 
bt, indiſpenſable, by clofing, or ſeeming to cloſe, a 

ion, WS vowel, which could not be long but by being 
vith e Open. | 
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However haſty we were therefore to copy a fo- 


reign miſtake, and a foreign inconvenience, the 


latter indeed the greater miſtake in our painting; 
ſince the ) in debt and doubt, though in both 


tongues obſtructive of the 7's articulation, in neither 


could prejudice the vocal ſound ; ſo ſwift do we run 


into error, and ſo flow do we creep to correction, 
that our writing, which embraced immediately the 
one, is ages behind in the other. Loſing ſight of the 
ſource when Reaſon had cleared it, nor dreaming 


of that Analogy which ſtill guides our tongue, while 
our pen may wander, we fixed our regards upon 


the latin, with which, through more regular cul- 
tivation, we grew better acquainted ; and eyed re- 
ics with as much reverence, when patched upon 


our language, as we had ſeen them conſtituent 
| parts in the veſture of her grandmother. 


This implicit veneration for foreign analogies, 
and abſolute jnattention to our own, has copied, or 


thought to copy, the g in grraign and its fix compa- 
nions; where it is little leſs prepoſterous than the 


above h and /. in the two laſt it is, if poſſible, 
more ſo. For it as much interrupts the acticula- 
tion, it can claim no connexion with the mute g 


| which keeps the vowel open in /n, 77 on, &c. 
benign, malign, condign, indign, lign-aloes ; phlegm 
and apophthegm; as well as preſerves their relation 
to /ignet, afſignation, benignant, benignity, &c. phleg- 


matic, apophthegmatical, &c. Not having then this, 
or any real uſe in arraign, and its fellows, it ſerves 


but to perplex by the reſemblance : nor does it at 
this expence * ought in any of the ſeven, 


but 
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but the-language whence it came, and where it re- 
mains, not for the poor pride of roman parentage, 
but for the domeſtic uſe of liquefaction; a pre- 
tence it cannot offer to engliſh Analogy, who 
therefore as juſtly ſpurns the foreign ſervile, as 
in campain and champgin (for Hampain ) ſhe in- 
ſerts the natural. F 
_ Reign, in the ſenſe of edi may be indulged the 
mute radical, to diſtinguiſh. it from. the rein of a 
bridle, or the rems of the back ; the different 
vocal picture pouring the rain from Heaven. 

But Etymology, who ſees not far, tho' ſhe looks 
not near, overſhot her mark when ſhe doubly woun- 
= ded Analogy, by inſerting a conſonant and altering 

a vowel, in foreun and ſovereign, as if compounds 
or cognates of reign: two pictures]! which pre- 
ſerve neither ſound, ſociety, diſtinction, nor deriva- 
tion, preferred to an orthography which ſaves all 
four, in forain and ſoverain ; ; as they are identi- 
cally, bating the difference of the u which we te- 
ject before v, painted by their immediate parent. 4 

If domeſtic precedent is neceſſary to enforce the 
laws of Reaſon, and to diſſipate all ſemblance of 
innovation, we may recollect, and ftill ſometimes 
ſee (fo afraid ſeem ſome of loſing the gothic, 
even in literary ſtructures I) ake, receit, account, 
poinant, &c, briſtling in ache or ach, receipt, de- 
compt, poignant, & c. with the venerable radicals 
of mere Etymology, which Analogy full as an- 
cient, though not her acquaintance, can no more 
| * than articulate. N 
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But if, after all, the latter are the preferable; 
if arraign, feign, &c. the regular pictures; they 
eannot be more ſo than plaign or complaign, ftraign, 


if not Hreign, diſdaign or diſdeign, &c. which the 


fame Etymology commands. 

Or if the french doubt muſt have a ſilent ö, 
| becauſe the Latin dubitate or dubiety, terms daubt- 
ful and dubious, have one ſounded; if debt and 
debtor muſt thus reſemble debit and debitor ; if 
Deptford muſt have a p, becauſe a deep ford has 
one, deceipt doubtleſs and conceipt as well as we- 


ceipt may claim a ſervile p, fince deception, con- 


ception, as well as reception, have an effective one; 
and ſo any word may have any letter which it 
has not, and cannot have; if a kindred, or ſeem- 
ingly kindred word, in another or the ſame tongue, 
have that letter eſſential or indiſpenſable: for thus 
the analogy of impracticability nan: and in- 
Aubitably requires. 

By ſuch reſtorations or been, our 2 
guage might recover much of that learning which 
ſome ſo deeply deplore, and of which they pity 
her french parent now totally denuded. While 
the latter is thus become a prey to every invader, 
the engliſh, in ſuch horrent arms, impenetrably 
fenced againſt all attempts foreign or domeſtic, 
muſt remain an unconquered, if not an unenvied, 
and in the world of letters. 


; 4+ of falſe combination initial. 


Without any other pretence than — of 


a * 
diſtinction, but oftener of derivation, we have 
| ſeveral 
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| ſeveral improper initial combinations, both foreign | 


and naturaliſed. 
Of theſe the chief is In or gn, as naturally 
interchangeable aſſemblages, promiſcuouſly import- 


ed into our orthography. Thus nee and know 
bring their mute from a depreflive, and gnaw 
from a direct original. But gnomon and gno/tic. 
retain the true radical, though couſins of Anm; 
while nur and gnur, whenceſoever ſprung, have 
equal pretenſions, as | alike in ſound and in mea- 


ning. 
Knife and Super have fo far complicd with 
domeſtic analogy, as to change the native c into 


| #, when, the vowel having vaniſhed, it became 


a dead articulation. 


In gnat (from gnaw) inob, Inab, and teeth as 


well as in #night, knave, #nap, knag, not, with 
tnit and #now, the ſervile is alſo diſtinctive. But 


in #nell, knack, knock, with knuckle, knead, and the 
proper Knare, it is a mere etymological. 


The commencing, though uncombinable, afar. 
blages cn, gn, pn, mn, tm, tl, pt, ct, bd, ſth, fhth, 


ehth, pf, cs or gz involved in x, with cz and 87 
are peculiar to foreign names: as 


— 


Cneus or Gneus, Mnemoſyne, 7 molus, Tupel; 
Ptolemy or Ptolomy, Cteſias, Sthenelus, Pithia, 
Chthon, Pſophis, Xerxes, Tzetzes; with the terms 


= 7n:umatic, ptiſane, phthiſic, (or lets unlike uelt 
 prific) bdellium, pſalm, and czar, | 


Such aſſemblages can never then, like the pro- 


per, ber 2 in juſt ſyllabication ;*Fut muſt 
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part into effective articulations, when a vowel 
precedes as well as follows them : thus 


 Cyenus, Ichneumon, Alcmena, Agnes, Eri —_ 


Daphnis, Memnon, Patmos, Atlas, Neptune, Pac- 
tolus, Demeſthenes, Erechtheus or Erichthanius, Thap- 
ſus, &c. and ſo pregnaſtic, peripneumony,” atmoſphere, 
athlet, diphthong, &c. articulated Cyc-nus, Ich-neumon, 


Alcmena ; prog- noſtic, perip-neumony, &c. though mere 
Etymology, who has no ears, and therefore no ar- 

ticulation, reſpects alike apparent and real combi- 
nations; and ſeeing the preſent only in the paſt, 


| knows. no rule for one tongue but the bonds of 


another, nor ſticks to ſplit a whole into parts 


that really never compoſed it ; ſuch as - cnus, 


di -phthong 5 &c. | 
Apophthegm however follows Phihia into apo- 


pPhthegm, as naturally as ſymptom ptific into hm 


prom; where the aſpirate and the es are alike 
unuttetable. 


Aſpbaltus and aſphodel, in bnd af- phaltus, of- 


pPbodel, may find an etymological analogy in a-. 


ſphattus, a- ſphodel, ſince we ſay as well as ſee 
ſphere and ſphins. But beſphorus and phoſphorus, 
or phoſphor, pleaſe at once Etymology and the Ear, 


by dividing the articulations. Though the latter, 


generally the juſter judge, do the like with the 


Iiquids in Ciytemne/ira, the ſilenced m in Hyper- 


mngſtra, may as well obey the former 1 in the im- 
proper combination. 


The initial toothings therefore prove lefs im- 
proper ws 7 as the 1 before, a vowel ; which, 
when 


gaps ws a A mn %@® — —— SS K — &@ 
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when the words are unſeparated by the ſenſe, and 


the ſenſe ſolemn, the prepoſitive on one hand 


might cloſe, and the ſubjunctive on the other 
articulate. Nor is. it then impracticable, however 
difficult, and conſequently dangerous, to ſay: Now 
T zetzes comes — to flately Ph-thia go, &c. any more 
than to ſay, * our heart condem-n 10, -&c; 


While ſome N have thought that: no 
ä combination could be fo cloſe as totally to ex- 
clude vocality, and conſequently that none could 
be deemed impracticable, if the vocal underſtood 
were inſerted, the poets have removed upon occa- 
ſion impropriety of concaurſe, by actually inſerting, 
2 feeble vowel, as in Meneftheus, Timolus. | 


To the claſs of initial a NA im- 


= proper by an uncombinable prepoſitive, but retain- 


ed for the fake of Etymology, we may aggregate 
fe before e or i, which is indeed an initial duplica- 
tion, of no more power than a final one, in ſcene, 
fſeepter or ſceptre, ſceptic (but ſkeptic, if articulated 
according to origin) ſciatica, or more engliſh ſciatic, 
feintillate with ſcintillation, ſcience, as if from ſcient, the 
ſeeming ſimple of preſcient, omniſcient, whence pre- 
1 Kims omniſcrence : ſo in conſcience with conſcious; in ab- 
ſceſs and adſcititious; in reſcind with tranſcend, aſcend, 
deſeend, and condeſcend ; which four, though {imple in 
_ engliſh, are originally compounds of ſcan; beſide Sce- 
va, Scevcla, Scipio, Scylla, Scyros, Volſci, with volſcian, 
ſcean, and a few other ancient names. This aſſem- 
blage we now find final in acguieſce and coaleſee, where 
however it appears to have been parted, as it is in 
their 
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their formatives acquieſcing, coaleſcing, &c. or Mens 
tives acquieſcent, coaleſcent, & c. 


The laſt initial union that retains a prepoſitive 
merely for diſtinction or derivation, or for both, 


is wr ; which will the more readily be allowed a 
place here, that u is vulgarly counted a conſonant, 


Both ends it ſerves in wry, the ſimple of awry, 
and the parent of writhe, wreath and wriggle; of 
ꝛoring, whence wrong, wrinkle, wrangle, wrench ; of 


_ wwreft, whence 1ore/He and rift ; ; in wrap 3 wreak 


and wreck, whence wretch; in wright, now ſeldom. 


ſimple, and in the ſame ſound to write ; with the 
propers Wray and Mratber. 


Diſtinction is urged for every one of the follow- 
in g. vor, wring, wreſt, wrap, wreck, wright, and 
write ;. even for the old bewray, no longer known 


in the ſimple; but Etymology alone for wroth 


and wrath, with ꝛwren; and . for n 
as a branch of to work. 

Such are the initial aſſemblages i improper by an 
uncombinable prepoſitive. Four there are improper 
by a no longer combined, or never OY 
ſubjunctive aſpiration. | 


And firſt an Y was rh ſubjoine to 20 as 


to a conſonant, in ſpite of the ear's atteſtation that 
, always indeed inſeparable, could never com- 


bine but with a vowel. So the aſpiration ſubjune- 


tive in appearance, though prepoſitive in reality, 
diſtinguiſhed however in both, as it ſtill does in 
one, whey (or whay,) wheel,” wheal, whit, whin, 
whis; which, whether ; whet, whine; when, mm 


pres as ond wmoas wh on a> we 
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and whither ; while 3 whift, and even whale, what, 
why, from words now coincident in found without 
the ſervile. | | 

The power is alſo gone, hong the picture re- 
mains, in wharf, wheat, whelp, wherry, whim”; 
white, whinny, wheeze or wheaſe, wheedle or chiadls; 
whip and whif,, whiz and whife, whir and whirl,. 
helm; whence : thus before any vowel but a, too 
near a relation to join it; and o, where the aſpira- 
tion ſtill effective ſilences in turn the w of Tohole 
and whore, and ſinks it by ſameneſs in whozp ; com- 
bining it however, like another o, into o depreſſive 
in who, with whom and 55 1 "A 


That the w was ſubjunAively aſpirated in them all, 
without its own ſound being ſmothered in any; and 
that the guttural aſpirate, of the greek or teutonic,. 
has been thence tranſmitted to our tongue, ap- 
pears not only from the ſurviving pictures, but 
from the real aſpirations being yet preſerved by the 
ancient Britons, the Welch, Scotch and Iriſh; 
who, later in receiving, muſt be later in refed 
the engliſh articulations; while the language of 
London (in general the beſt} has loſt the power 


= with the practice, and harmoniſed away in both 


caſes at once Etymology and Diſtinction. 


All however retain the roman ſhape of the 
greek guttural in words brought from thoſe two 
tongues, notwithſtanding not only the moderp 
quieſcence of the aſpiration, but the danger of 
confounding the apparent with the rea] aſpirate, 


as that il in character with that in charity. Nor has 
our 
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our language, in this picture, yet followed to Rea- 


there too do we keep it unanalogiſed in chymift or 
greek, not to any in the french, whence we had 


chirurgical, though chirurgeon and chirurgery have 
ſhrunk with their ſound into ſurgeon and. ſurgery ; 
in chyle and chimera, cherſoneſe ; parochial, catachiſe, 


french again avoids the danger, yet preſerves, the 
radical by tranſpoſition (into cahes) ; in choir, which 

is not compelled like its french original to retain 

the aſpirate or change the ſimple, any more than 

the greek and latin chorus, which with /chirrus 

and ſcheme we neither draw through the french, 
nor have, in this particular, analogiſed ; in chah- 
Deate, chan or cham, character, chart, chorog ra phy, 
choler, cholic with melancholy ; in mechanic with ma- 
chinate; in euchariſt, echo, anchor, anchoret, orche- 
Ara; in ſchool, ſchooner, and Scheld; in chriſm and. 
5 chriſam as in Cbriſt; in chryſalite as in Chryſſtom; 
in chronoligy as in Chronus; in chromatic; conch, 

Wy monarch, eunuch, flomach, epoch, diflich, maſtich, 
Wy  trcchrical or technic, and ichneumon, with their ſeveral 
. branches, compounds and tellow-compounds of 
Whatever kind. | 73 
| For flomach's ſake we ſtill ſee Romachic, though 
we hear only fematic; while. the engliſh forma-, 
tive 


fon, as ſhe did to Rote, her french parent, who 
has ſhaken off the equal impropriety and embarraſ- 
ment, except before e and i, where ſhe has like- 
_ » wiſe removed the coincidence by moderniſing or 
liquefying the aſpiration ſhe could not drop. Vet 


chemiſt (another doubt we ow to our ſkill in the 


only chymi/?, the ſeeming fimple of akhymft); in 


and the old eſcheꝛo, as well as in chaos, where the 


ws 
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tive flamacher, having adopted the modern aſpirate, 


_ faithfully paints its ſound. Greek propers may well 
then aſſert Etymology : as Charon, Chiron; Mi- 


chael, Tychicus, Telemachus or Telemach, Bacchus, 
Enoch, Chlorus; C hloris, Chloe, Andromache ; Acbe- 
lus, Acberon; Achaia, Chaldea, Cheronea, Antioch. 

While cameleon, calybeate, paſcal, and others, are 
gradually expelling the filent embarraſſer; arch, 
ſimple and compound, has initially entered the 
engliſh as well as the french analogy, by adopting 


the modern aſpiration: as in arch, archbiſhop 3 


though many ſtill affecting the ancient aſpirate, 
emit but the ſimple articulation in archangel, as well 
as in 8 TORE and EI. cos 


Ie ſeems in memory, at leaft, of the old gaulic 
guttural, that we revere alſo the form of its de- 
preſſive power, leſs utterable than the direct. 

Initial indeed we have it but in gh, from the 


ancienter gbaſt, ſtill extant in ghaſtly and agbaſt. 
Here the h only is ſunk; but the final depreflive 


(gb) is now wholely quieſcent, n nor leſs uſeful lince 


ſuch than before. 


All the three ſervile offices it performs, anc ſome- 


| times all three together. 


The vowel it keeps open in wight, light, alight 
night, knight, fight ; plight, fight, fli ght, tight, dight, 
hight, as every analogy now requires the abſtract 
of high; in fright, blight, bright, with ſpright, _ 
the contraction of ſpirit, and parent of ſprightly. 

The ſenſe it ſecures as well as the ſound in 


right, n Sight, might ; the former at leaſt i in 
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high, weigh, beugh ; both ſenſe and ſource in Praight 
But the gh is merely its own monument in g, 
nigh and neighbor; in neigh, inueigb, bei gh. ho. in 
eight, fraight or fraught, with fraught ; in taught, 
caught; ſought,” wrought, brought, thought, fought, 
bought, drought, ought, nought ; in ſlaughter, daughter, 
haughty : ſo in uſquebaugh, plough and doughty; in 
| dough, theugh, and through, which two laſt drop 


| often alſo. the vocal ſervile in the and thre emitted 


throo ; the diſſyllable, neceſſarily thorough or thorew, 
7 mi ſcarce uſed but in ſubſtitution or compo- 
fition ; as in thorough-breeding, thorough-bred, , the- 
rough- fare, thorough Aitch; always therefore i in cho. 
roughly, though never in throughout. 


The old burg or burgh, now ſtretched in like 
manner into borough, as in Aldborough, or into 
bury, as in Saliſbury, has not yet however followed 


its ſound in Edinburgh and other caledonian towns, 
But the North-britons have in moſt of their names, 
in all truly ſcottiſh, retained the direct picture with 
the direct power, while the other britiſh nations 

have preſerved the depreflive figure, and the iriſh 
at leaft its expreſſion, Thus loch, or kugh, com- 
pounds a late; as in Scotland Loch-Lomond, and 
in Ireland Zough-Neagh: and thus the ſame names 

will differently appear, in different orthography, 
| Lachlan and Laughlan, Michan and Meighan, Crich- 
ton and Crighton, Greenach and Greenough,  Donach 
and Donogh, &c. 


Haugh is no-where direct, though it ſtill com- 
pounds a river-lawn in both parts of Britain; as 


8 Fetherſtanehaugb, P buliphaugh ; nor is yet inſeparable 


in the frontier-counties, e 7 act 
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Yacht retains univerſally the direct picture, and 


with ſcottiſn as with eee organs, Wo direct 
teutonic power. 


The depreflive figure now in England; wy even in 
Wales, a mere remembrancer, concludes however, 
as formerly, after i and u, which elſe, effectire or _ 
| fervile, would run into y or . Accordingly, ' 
though we {till ſee Leigh, Raleigh, or Ralegh, Chud- 
 leigh, Biigh, Hugh, Pugh, Houghton, Broughton, 


Stoughton, Loughton, Willoughby, &c. as well as 


Vaughan, Armagh, Ranelagh, &c. we daily ſee Har- 


leigh or Harlegh, Leighton, &c. popes alſo An 
Leyton or Layton, e. 


Nor can engliſh articulation now give more 
even to foreigners than the unaſpirated guttural ; 


to Brechin, Colin ; Clogher, Drogheda, &c. than 
Brekin, Cockran, Clogger, Droggeaa,. &. Y 


T he laſt, and not leaſt, Itmproper ave 
that has deſcended to us from the greek through 


the latin and the french, is that of r; which 


rough enough itfelf in all languages, could never 
really receive acceſſional roughneſs in any. h how- 
ever in greek and latin ſubjoined not to r an 
aſpiration, which was impoſſible ; but a lique- 


faction, which was barbarous. No wonder then 
if both thoſe languages, when civiliſed, ſmoothed _ 
away the ſtiff liquid, though the latter retained 
the dead picture, as it could not ſubſtitute like the 


other any thing leſs ſignificant. | This dead mem- 


ber the french had blindly adopted, and have ſee- +3 


wely lopt; * we wh had it from them, per- 
erer 
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ſevere to preſerve rhetoric, rhomb, rheum, rhind- 
ceros, Rhine, Rhone; with catarrb even and 
myrrh! afraid of ſeeming rebels againſt greek and 


latin, as well as perhaps too good Antigallicans to 


fol low the french in queſt of Analogy. 


But as rapſody, rime, rumb and rubarb have boldly 
lifted under Reaſon's banner, it is not unlikely 
that their fellows may follow the example, and 
as honeſtly appear rinoceros, retoric, romb, with rum 
after its neareſt, or reum after its remoteſt origin; 
and that even the Rine and the Rone, purged from 


the pride of propers, may flow at length under 


the lavrs of domeſtic Analogy ; wafting along with 


them myr and catar; which, how humble a pair 


ſoever to Prejudice they may ſeem, will not need 
the force of habit, the ſole ſubduer of habit, to be 
as obviouſly pleaſing to Reaſon's eye as they are to 
her ear: fince it is undeniable that catar and 


my? reflect their ſounds as fairly as guitar or myrtle; 
and have no more plea for duplication than bar 
or fir. Theſe, as already ſhown, had alſo their 


doublings, till Analogy, the great vicegerent of 


Reaſon, and the inſenſible improver of every living 


language, though it have no Academy, ſent at Jaſt 


the idle confonant after its vowel. But the two 
french parents of myr and catar, continuing the 


uſe of the vowel, cannot part with its articulation, 
having both, however, long ago ſpurned the im- 


practicable ſervile. Nor can any Analogy, ancient 


or modern, not Etymology herſelf, in her wildeſt 


vagaries, find even the ſhadow of a pretext for re- 
taining a group of uncombinable conſonants, with- 


out 
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out their being, or being capable of morons: any 


manner of articulations. 


Uyrrba indeed and Pyrbos with Pyrrhus and 
— Burrbus, Gomorrha, and tyrrhene, may urge 
leſs abſurdly the plea of antiquity; the duplication 
at leaſt being indiſpenſable, though they N 
not the licentious claim of propers. 

This laſt however is the only claim of Rhada- 
manthus, Rhamnus, Rhetus, Rheſus, Rhea, Rhoda, 


| Rhodope, Rhodes and Rhode- iſſand. But Rheims, 


now ſometimes Hou thus an the liberty of 
Reaſon. 1 Rh 


CHAPTER M 
Of the SERVILES. 
Tae 5 « nate} the 40 of articu- 


lation, proceed we to examine that of vocal 
found ſingle and combined, in comparifon with 


its picture ſimple and compound. 


The engliſh ſounds we have N beard ; our 
buſineſs is now to fee them. 


5 ents ſound or  diphthong is, we know, 
always open: a ſimple ſound is fo in repreſenta- 
tion, either when- no conſonant is ſubjoined to it, 
or when it is guarded from an adventitious con- 


ſonant by ſome ſilent letter named not amiſs a 
fervile, | 
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Of the ſerviles, which are various, our firſt and 


moſt frequent is e final ; which, though now ſunk 


to ſecondary ſervice, was heretofore equiyalent to 


the e feminine or feeble of the tongue or . tongues 
whence it came. While therefore it remained the 


ſoul of a ſyllable, it was as clearly articulated in 
Hide and hides, or as then, hyde and hydes, make and 


makes, place and age; _ hi-de or hy-de, hi-des or 


hy-des, &c. as it yet is in places and ages, idle and 


acre; pla-ces, &c. ſo calling off its conſonant, it 
left the next vowel open, and the opener by the 


feebleneſs of the final. 


But that Rapidity which minces and. maims 
Converſation, even where e final is ſtil} properly a 
vocal power, having elided it in our tongue, as in 


others, firſt from the familiar, it eluded at length 
our fulleſt utterance 3 continuing however in ap- 


pearance ſo to claim its articulation, that the pre- 
ceding vowel ſhould ſuffer no change from its 


filence. 


Since e final's power is 24 only to 4zeþ, not to 
mate, open the foregoing vowel; ; it can have no ſuck 
power after any aſſemblage that did not originglly 3 


belong to it; nor has it. indeed, after any al- 
ſemblage, but in the two following Caſes. 

In one termination e final does ſtill open the an- 
tecedent vowel, by reclaiming a compound articu- 


lation; and in another even after an aſſemblage 
which it cannot claim. 
Ae, and ange, as paſte and range, followed doubtleſs 


Theſe odd terminations are 


by paſtry, ranging, &c. the former regularly ſylla- 
bicated pa. ry, as paſting, pa-fling, &c. but the 


latter neceſſarily ran- ging. As 


„ 
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As ranging, ſo ranger attended by danger, manger 
and angel; though all three primitive in our tongue. 
With theſe particulars many Join ancient, chamber ; 


cambric jitſelf and Cambridge, in ſpite both of, Cam 


and Cambray. 


But for dear Etymology, an inſerted i ſervile, 
nor yet unexampled in waiſt for waſle the middle, 
though here leſs neceſſarily than in Grainge and 
Grainger, eminently propers that diſdain her yoke, 
would ſave at once ſound and diſtinction. If we 
cannot bear to ſee aingel, mainger, &c. can we bear 
to hear angel, manger, &c. in the very pulpit ? 


With the openneſs of the preceding vowel, # 
final's ſecond office is, to ſecure the ſoftneſs of c, 
2, and th, or to give the firſt of theſe forms the 
hiſſing, to the ſecond the aſpirate, and to the third 


the depreſſive power: as in race, rage, bathe ;- or, 


without opening the vowel, to ſoften c after r or , 


and g after /, r, u, or de as farce, dance; bulge, 
charge, ſinge, judge. e etymological proves a ſervile 
to g elſewhere than in the end; as in George, or 
fragedlets h 


Nor is the ſervile lefs neceſſarily retained after 
an uninitial group, to preſerve the direct and pri- 


mitive ſound of an s once its articulation, aſter a 


liquid conſonant, or an open vowel, whether ſeem- 
ingly or really compound; which would otherwiſe 
give the 5 a formative. appearance with the depreſſive 
power. Thus elſe, purſe, tenſe, &c. leaſe, looſe, houſe, 
&c. would without the final ſervile be els, purs, 

| tens, 
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tens, &c. leas, Toos, hous, &c. which, where not okay 


words, are at leaſt other ſounds. So diverſe paints 
duly its ſound diſtin as its ſenſe from divers, with 


which it is apt to be confounded by ſtrengthening 


alſo the firſt ſyllable, and not the ſecond, like per- 
verſe, &c. In glimpſe the p inſerted to cloſe its 


_ cognate liquid, would alſo keep 5s direct: yet here 


too as well as in /apſe, copſe, &c. or in clauſe, 
peaſe, &c. where the other ſervile ſecures the de- 


preſſion, e final is indiſpenſable to diſtinguiſh ta- 
dical from s adventitious. 


2 Bere uſe is not aal to roots and e the 


| FI rule of Analogy aſſures us, that 


Wherever the ſame har are needed, the fame 


 ferviles will attend. 


Toexamples which occur in almoſt every line, add 


we peaceable, peaceful; changeable, changeleſs ; falſe- 
| hood, judgement ; ſafety, ſurety, finery; blitheſom, 


pur ſeproud, leaſehold, houſehold with [reland, Stukeley, 
&c. where the ſervile is as neceſſary as in peace, 
falſe, ire, &c. In nicety the e proves again 
effective. 

But whenever the ſervice __ the ſerviles muſt 


withdraw. 


Equal analogy requires then blue, rake, ahem 


bathe ; ; blues, rakes, plagues, bathes; race, rage, horſe, 
with racehorſe, horſeman, &c. and bluiſh, Bluneſs, 


races, rages; racing, raging, raking, &c. ſo move, 


reconcile; ſee, agree; where, whereſoever, &c. and 
moving, reconciling, ſeing, agreing ; with movable, 
| eee agreable; and feer, Wherever, &c. 


Word; 
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Words of form come the lateſt into analogy: 
| noreover and whereas {till plead preſcription. The 
ith ſervile in fore's compounds before a vowel diſtin- 
guiſhes them from thoſe of for, which never indeed 


— combines with a vowel. We write therefore fore- 
its „rn as well as forewarn: forarm might ſeem a 
ere fellow to Forget. e | | 
ſe, | Here is indulged its mute in FLA 2 as 
Je. the ſolemn oppolite of heretofore, than for fear of 

ra- 


could properly exiſt. Other compounds of here, 
there and where, as herein, thereafter, whereupon, be- 
he ing now (except two) juſtly antiquated forms, are 
more likely to ſink into oblivion than ſoar 1 to ana- 
logy. : | | 
That the ſervile juſtly comes as well as goes # 
with its uſe appears in therefore and wherefore, the | 
more deſervedly ſaved from the fate of their fel» 


| 

| 

coincidence with a ſeeming compound, which never 1 
9 

9 

q 

j 

| 


e- | | 

/e lows, as bold enough: to paint, in their latter part 
by at leaſt, not their ſimples, but themſelves. In the 

* 0 former part indeed the ſervile is become almoſt 
in v seleſs, as it totally is to the ſound in forehead and 

0 farewel, vineyard, and ſpitenard, Shakeſpear and 
m7 Whitefield; where no longer opening its vowel as | 
5 it does in the ſimple, it ſerves only as much to 
at miſlead, as would white's in Whitlock or whitſter. | 


So cheeſecake, Greenwich, &c. no more opening 
the vowel like their ſimples, ſhould appear what 
=] uy: are, Weeds or chezcake, Grenwich, &c. 


£ Gnal, once as <a to hand, poſt, ron, &e. 


5 the duplication alſo to tan, lad, fit, &c. is vaniſhed | 
Vol L | * 9 with 
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with like reaſon from both claſſes. Remain how. c. 
ever it hitherto does, uſeleſs as it is, and conſe- dei 
quently hurtful, in /me, come, none, done, fhong, 
gone; are and were; which we utter ſum, cum, to 
nun, dun; fhon, gon; ar and wer. Gap and gate Wl Be 
keep efſentiall y diſtin; but the latter no more ch⸗ 
riming with tape than with tap, the ſervile ſuc 
lengthens as would / the ſhut vowel, rendering 
gape moſt expreſſively gahp, which chimes indeed clo 
with nothing in our language. 2 
Daring as we have been in various caſes, particu- 
larly in our fourfold final duplication, to ſpurn the 
analogy of every other language, and even of our alw 
own ; we neither yet retrench the e, nor double neſ: 
the v, which really ſhuts the vowel, in have, givt, _ 
tive; with love, ſhove, ſbrove, glove, dove, cout; ceſt 
above; in which ſeven plays 2, as well as in 1 
come, ſome, none and done. The three laſt challenge £101 
the o diſtinctive, and two of them begin in compo- ſom 
ſition to diſclaim the embarraſſing ſervile; as we the! 
ſee in tireſom, nonſenſe, in which laſt the retains Bro 
its proper power: nor does our eye bear “s aſpect, 8 
though our ear admits its ſound, either before ot the 
after v. Some join to this claſs the paſt times one 
Hove and drove; but this only in the familiar. 2 
The latter may thus plead diſtinction. dec. 
If hav, liv, liv, &e. no longer in danger of wy 
being claffed or confounded-with behave, live, row, = 
Kc. ſhould, in ſpite of themſelves, look maimed; Ps 
and hawve, &c. redundant as fate, &c. havv, &c. 9 
are no more, rather leſs fo, than fla, &c. as be- 8 A 
ing n more nn parents; and the depreſſive thus Wl "a 


clajming 
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claiming but che ſame * which few yet 
deny the direct. 


No one of theſe ways has our picturage dared 
to avow our practice of eloſing with v. and why? 


Becauſe other tongues, of which we hug the 


chains, having had no er n n ow no 


ſuch precedent. 
Well then may e in retained after v, when, 


cloſing no vowel, it ſeems ſtill to articulate, as in 


Helve and ſhelves. 


Proper names, being words of form, though not 


always, are generally laſt in analogy ; as if ſame- 


neſs of ſymbols could perpetuate the ſounds, any 
more than ſameneſs of 4 the TY of our an- 


| ceſtors. mn 

In thoſe 9 e final remains the more ſpe- 
cious, where it diſtinguiſhes to the eye at leaſt 
ſome family-appeNations from the common whence 
they ſprung : as Hinde, Hale; Browne, Downes 
Brookes, Barnes; &c. from hind, hawk, &c. 


So it may ſever poſſeſſion from plurality; as 


the ſingular ſurname Faule from Hug hu more than 
one Hugh. 


els a neceſſary front in June, Jones, cn 
e. but a mere etymological in Charles, which 


however looks the leſs like a formative; and even 
in Romaine, Caſtille, &c. though no longer emit- 

ted, it ſeems ſtill to draw the ſtreßs to the antece- 
W dent vowel, | 


* 


As e finat? is not only ſeen where no longer heard, 


but often where no ny uſeful; ſo muſt it in 
- | — -— oo 


| | 
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ſome caſes be remembered, where it can no more 
be ſeen. 

It did indeed, ovidh whatever title, open the 
_ vowel in the endings i/d and ind, where i con- 
tinues open by ſtill leſs title without it: as in child 
and kinde, childehood and kindeneſſe, &c. now chul 
and kind, childhood and kindneſs, - ce. 

But the vowel ſhrinks cloſe by the root's s being 
ſplit in children, kindle, &c. ſyllabicated children, 
Ein- dle, & c. as it does in the actives wilder and 
Hinder, ſo diſtin to the ear from the comparative 
qualifiers wilder and hinder, which follow wild and 
hind. The i too is rather latinly ſhut than 0 
open in reſcind, 

The diphthong preſerved i is no ils — 
pint alſo bereft of its native e final, and ſprung from 
a parent which engliſh analogy cannot know, but 
from which, though no longer its correſpondent, 
either in ſenſe or in ops, it ths i 
both. | 


The vowel fill open in Chrift may once have 
been as regular by like cauſe as that in chaſte; or 
under its compound figure [y] may have aſſerted 
that independant openneſs which this form of the 
diphthong anciently everywhere enjoyed: a right 
it challenges alſo in the ſcottiſh names Argyll (tor 
Argyle) Kilſyth, &c. and which ſeems neceſſary to 
be urged, notwithſtanding the final, in the engliſh 
Dyche and Myche. 
Ihe vowel of whilfl, ninth, forth and truth i 
open in remembrance of while/t, nineth, foreth and 


trueth, which ceaſing to be 8 » If ever the 
wee 
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were ſuch, have , ſhrunk into the forms we 

ſee. 
With oth chimes Ruth the Ps of Obed, 8 
the prepoſitive of ruthleſi the compound of rue, while 
Job has retained his native openneſs, without any 
aid from foreign ſerviles. | 


The reſtoration of the ſervile in 2 now vul- 


garly only, ſecures at once ſound and formation, 
| while its ſource one is become the unnatural picture 
| of won. 


Open likewiſe continue floln, fwoln, fworn, worn, 


tern, born; ſhorn, ſtill underſtanding the e of Holen, 


&c. which they could no more expreſs when no 


longer diflyllable, than any one of them now can- 
| ſubjoin, | 


But the ſhut vowel diſtinguiſhes to "the ear born 
into the world; and à is no leſs broad and open in 


ahn, ſince the ſerviles have dropt, than it was in 


fallen ; which, though it can no more be divided, is 


| ſtill the more frequent picture, 
On the other hand, wind, which in the ſolemn 


continues to join kind, mind, &c. returns in the 


familiar to the more general rule of ſhutting the 


vowel. But with mild, child, &c. we can never 


Class build or gild, of which one has the ſervile tbe 
other wants, perhaps both for diſtinction z nor 
even the coincident guild, grown old out of com- 

poſition, 


A final yowel, though open in itſelf, requires 
however in engliſh orthography, a guard againſt 


che approach of a formative or cloſing conſonant. - 
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e final, being generally ſervile itſelf, needs, 1 


when vocal, ſuch aid more than any other vowel, i 
| The mute is therefore as neceſſary as the effective | 
in ſee, agree, coffee, chaldee, apogee, phariſy, 2 
Zebedee, Galilee, &e, becauſe in ſees, agrees, 7 
The fame ſervile guards o by diſtinction in , 
ree, croe, three, toe, doe, hoe, and heroe, which laſt t] 
appears often unguarded ; by aſſociation in foe, and V 
woe, and by etymology in aloe. It attends allo 
u, which our picturage never leaves naked, i ſe 
ſue (with enſue and purſue) clue, glue, rue, tru; . 
as well as in the diſtinctive due, blue, flue, hu ig 
and cue; in every primitive and {imple diſtyllable ot hi 


polyſyllable, except the old e/cheww ; eſpecially in- 
bue, imbrue, accrue, endue ; value, reſcue, feſeu, 
ague, argue, iſſue, tiſſue, virtue; reſidue, avenu 
revenue, retinue, continue; with Jues, &c. ſo in Pruy, 
F. orteſcue, Montague, &c. But in Hague, Prague, 
&c. as in vague, Plague, &c. AP 2 and e are 
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ſervile. qu 

Some foreign, however familiar, terms, appells = cc 

tive as well as proper, in a, o, and even e, fear not WF di; 

to ſtand unguarded in their native form: Hu 4, 

Piazza, idea, climera, dilemma, prunella, umbrella, fir 

viſta, opera, algebra, apacrypha, AT. with TN w. 

Clelia, Numa, Ynca, &c. do 

S8o bravo, braggadocio, virtuoſo ; n carg, aft 

_ embargo, indi go, tobacco, potato, fiftacho, borach, du 
{ pederero, bilbo, ſalvo, bravads, and every other ad; d 
f | 1 ſeraglio, bagnc : portico, grotto, motto; mezxotini as 
1 i Freſco, baſto, punto, Junto; canto, folio, quarii, - 


eaavs ; proviſo, man Tae, &c. Plato, Cicero, Hen 
Palerm 
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Palermo, Mayo, &c. with our own eight mono- 


ſyllables O, he, lo, no, ba; fo, fro; go. 


And ſo ſimile, ſtrophe, epitome, &c. with Semele, 
Me, Mamre, &c. but ſmile ſome: analogiſis h 
naturaliſe in /imly. 


Seven monoſyllables have dropt the fevile: me, 
be, ſhe, we, ye; be; the; the three latter adding 


the plea of diſtinction to the neceſſity of 2's being 
vocal, when the only vowel of the word. 

Yet theſe as well as the reſt muſt receive the 
ſervile or its ſubſtitute with s final : thus not only 


- huzzaes or buzza's, bravoes or bravo's ; ideaes or 


idea's, cargoes Or cargo's ; noes or no's, goes, &c. but 


he's for hees, fimile's for ſimilees, if we write not 


fimilies, & e. it being obvious that ideas, car gos, 


| fimiles, &c. however familiar to pur eyes, ſhut the 
laſt vowel as cloſe as Eneas, Argos, Hercules; as 
the adopted, though not analogiſed, ſeries and 
ſpecies, or the pedantic ſuperficies and effigies for 
| ſurface, effigy, &c. and therefore as neceſſarily re- 
W quire the ſervile to open the vowel and depreſs the 
| conſonant, as the ſeveral Apolloes or Apollo s, fo 


diſtinguiſhed in ſenſe and ſound from the ſingle 
Apollos; as roes, heroes; ſues, iſſues, &. or as lies, 
| flies, denies; ladies, from ty, fly, deny; lady, &e. 


where it is alfo evident, that though the ſervile be 
doubly indiſpenſable before 5s, it were as redundant 
aſter ly as after fly, &c. Nor will Analogy ever in- 


dulge a ſervile which can neither ſerve nor expect, 
to monoſyllables more than to polyſyllables, or to 
words of two letters more than of three. 


| Yet on the expletive plan does one word of one 
vowel adopt e ſervile both * and after it; 
D 4 _— - 
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diſtinctive perhaps on one hand, and defenſive on 
the other. Thus it is that we ſee eye and eyes, 
where we hear no more than y and ies; - which 
latter indeed coincides with a plurality of 7's, as 
the former in found with i. 


$ 2. 07 the other ſerviles. 


The firſt ſervice of mutes is due doubtleſs to 
ſound, and the firſt ſervile to ſound we have ſeen 
e final. But ſounds being few, and idea's many, 
the moſt copious tongues have been often reduced 
to couch in one word, ſometimes in one form, the 
moſt diſtinct, and even the moſt diftant, images, 
To diſtinguiſh however to the eye what the con- 

comitance can alone to the ear, Analogy, ever glad 
to gratify Etymology, has agreed with her to vary 
where poſſible the pictures, by retaining as diſtinc- 
tives ſuch radicals as never could, or can no more 
be effective. Some conſonants have been ſhown 
thus ſunk into ſerviles. All the vowels keep ſilence 
in their turn, interpoſing to preſerve each other 
from the power of an elſe- cloſing conſonant. 
Though the chief uſe of various mutes be to un- 
mix various meanings, as will appear in the table 

of diſtinCtives, yet the variety | is on many occaſions 
merely etymological. 

2 1. a ſlender with its . 

Next to the common friend, e final, a's principal 
ſervant is i; not only before a clofing aſſemblage, 
as in paint, but frequently beſore a ſingle cloſer : 5 

before final | 


1 or 2 as l pain eept (with diſtinctives, 
AS 


ON 


ever, 


nich 
We 
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as pale, pane, and propers, as Swale) gale, ſeals, 


| flale; bane, cane, crane, thane, Plantane, mundane ; g 


humane © 
F impair, deſpair, Meir; 5 
10 i aim, maim, claim; | 
F 1 waif, whence waive 3 3 
"i wait ; | | 
„ aid, Braid; 
2 chaiſe; 


beſide 3 we ſee it diſtinctive. 


— 7 is the Grial en af i a, bating huzza, idea, &c. 
as in day, ſay; pay, ly, ay; the final figure re- 


maining before 5: as in days, ſays, &c. to preſerve 


the formation more- obvious ; but reſuming its 


other form before th, d, or n, in ſaith as in faith; 


in ſaid, paid, laid and lain, with flain and affraid 
(vulgarly afraid) abbreviated from the ancient and 


| regular ſayeth, ſayed, layen, &c. like playeth, played, 
&c. for, by Grammar's golden rule, 


Every foreign ſervile that ends a word, aueh 


ends a ſyllable. 


- Now every ſervile is foreign but e; which, 


though often likewiſe etymological, yet for its 
general and various ſervice both to conſonants and 
vowels, even when unauthoriſed by origin, may 
peculiarly be termed the engliſb fervile. 


The final then of pay, gray, &c. muſt remain in 


baynent, grayneſs, &c. as well as in paying, payeſt, 
payeth, &c. But the other figure is now preferred 
in raiment, of which the root no longer exiſts, but 
in its compound array. The ſhape is likewiſe 
_ changed before 47 formative, as in daily, gaily, &c. 


— from. 
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tail, raiſin, hainous, complaiſant ; ſo in connai/- 


logical, as Cairo, Famaica ; while ſome ſeem both, 


 Thuaite or Thwaites now prefers the i, while) 


prey, wey, weigh, neigh, heigb, rein, reign, feign, 
Leyden; Leinſter, Rheims, &c. 


parley, barley; honey, money, coney, journey, attorney, 
oſprey, lamprey, palfrey, belfrey ; in the formatives 


proper Jerſey, Guernſey and Alderney ; Ramſey (0 
Ramſay) and Odyſſey; the numerous compounds of 
ty and ney, once /eigh and neigh : as Stanley, Titi. 
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from day, gay, &c. Though one abſtract of gay is 
doubtleſs gayneſs, another we often ſee gaiety n 
as a french than an engliſh formative. 

The i is alſo foreign in waived, baili f or bail, 


feur and reconnaitre, thus only naturaliſable. With 
theſe we aſſociate caztif, fairy, dairy, and daiſy; 
which laſt appears often without the ſervile. 
Foreign propers are ſometimes analogiſed, 2 
Spain; but oftener, we may well ſuppoſe, etymo- 


as Pilpay. So i remains the ſervile of ſome native 
propers; as, Crail, Blair, Traquair, Adair : and 
3 of others; as Bayne, Cockayne, &c. The {imple 


often remains in the compounds, Thi/Hethwayt or 
Thifilethwaite, &c. | 


The ſame ſervile attends the ſame vowel other- 
wiſe painted, not only in the diſtinctives bey, dey, 


vein, heir, eyre; but in eight and eyght, neighbor 
inveigh, convey, ſurvey, purvey; obey and they; in 


The e for à is feebler, through the abſence of the 
ſtreſs, in abbey, alley, walley, galley, pulley, parſig, 


chimney, kidney, hatkney, cockney (for hacney, cocney); 


monkey, turkey, linſey- ꝛuolſey; in kerſey, with the 


* 80 
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So with Orkney, Humfrey, Godfrey, .Geffrey (or 
Feffrey) Pompey, Harvey, Hawo, &c. Allo . 


lein, Blenbeim, &c. 


The ſame enfeebling cauſe iow the i i in farfeit, 


fur feit, counterfeit and mullein, a mere etymological. 


e perſonates 4 alſo in eight diſtinctives, where a 


itſelf becomes the ſervile: pear, bear, tear, rar, 


fwear, great, breaks feak, which laſt many write, 
without ſeruple, if not without danger, Aale, 36 1 
ak Heat or beef-flake, © RES 
2. a broad with its farviles.. 1” 

a, the ſufficient repreſentative of its broad, that 
is, its moſt natural ſound, and its name in every 


other living tongue, is kept broad as well as open in 
our orthography by , w, or I ſervile. But as their 
ſervice is ſeveral, though one their effect; the clatles 


muſt be ſettled to which each may belong. | 
u takes place everywhere but in the end, and 


before h u, or n as laud, fraud, gaudy, caudle, 


aum, author, holocauſt,” cauſtic, cauſe, caution, nau- 
ſeous, debauch, taught, daughter, uſquebaugb, augur, 
laurel, &c. ſo in fault and vault, in both which the 
is a mere etymological, no more now even in 
ſource than in ſound. 

With - theſe ought doubtleſs to rank graut and 
braud, which thus no longer violate (in groat and 
broad) Analogy at once and Etymology ; wrauth 
and wauter, ſo reſtored alſo. to themſelves, nor 
longer retaining (in wrath and water) the ſem- 
blance of @ ſhut and à ſlender. - So ought to re- 
appear the nine unchanged monoſyllables ſaught, 
wraught, braught, thaught, faught, baught, draught, 

ä aug be 
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. and naught, inſtead of yung diſguiſed, as 


modernly, ſought, &c. 
Much more do foreign names retain this form 


of the ſervile, even in excepted places: Centaur, 


Argonaut, Faun; Saul, Paul, Eſau; Landau, 
Mauritania, Caucaſus, &c. as do ſome natives, 


| Chaucer, Lauder, &c. But reſerving always the 
rights of the golden rule, we write Lawſon after 


law, as well as lawful, lawyer, &c. 
Daub, bauble, baud and baum ſometimes uſe the 


1, as does always ſhawm. 


' _ 20, being this ſervile's final figure, 1 remains con- 


ſequently before the liquids / and n: as in drau, 


ſo in drawn and drawl; as theſe, fo dawn, aol, &c, 


and fo doubtleſs drawing, dawning, tawny Or tawney, 


Sawney, &c. yet maul joins Paul, &c. 


The former ! plays the diſtinctive ſervile in ſeven: 


all, wall, hall, ball; pall, call, gall; and the etymo- 


both what it is, and what It is not, 


logical in ſix : fall, ſmall; fall, thrall, fall, ſquall 
or /quawl ; no leſs neceſſary therefore in the proper 
Bengall than in the compounds withall, recall, appall, 
n/tall, enthrall, befall, and even downfall, as well 
as ſave- all, and the propers Springall, Winnall, &c. 
unleſs withal, recal, &c. may appear with canal, 
while they chime with 7/hitehall ; and every reader 


young and old muſt be fo fagacious an analyſt as to 


diſcern at once not only what are compounds, and 
what their ſimples; but that al in compoſition is 
equal to all out of it; or in other words, that it is 


— 


is likewiſe ſtruck dumb before 4, to ſupply the 
broadener 
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| broadener that preceded them. Thus talt, once 


taull, and even taulke ; &c. So the / only remains in - 
the name Halkerfin, though hawker, like hawk, 


long has loſt it; as have alſo the engliſh propers 
Hawkins and N e Fon and falconir 


retain it. 


Aukward ard Biſbop- . 0 the vocal fl. 
gure; while Falkland with defalk preſerve the liquid; 3 
2s do maltin, Malcolm and Salkeld; alſo walm, qualm, 


1 malmſey, Malmeſbury. So the is now the ſervile in 
chaldron, and in n it is rather the ſervile thine | 


| remains. 


7 melts with like effect befare * in the com- 
pounds of mgrl, as Marlborough. 

But as a broad muſt underſtand, with whatever 
difficulty, an unſeen ſervile in recal, birdcal, &c. 
if we write not recall, birdcall, &c. much more 


may it retain the effect of the à now diſmiſſed be- 


fore / followed by any other articulation, and con- 


tinue as open as before it loſt he opener. In 


ſhort, EM 
a is broad and open. baſins 1 and any | thee articu- 
lation, except p, &, f, v, c, g as in faln, Alney; 


W abnanac ; ſalt, alter; bald, alder; falſe, falſity ; 


always, alwiſe. But à remains ſlender in Alps, 
Albion, Alfred, ſalve, calculate, amalgamate, &c. 
Aſſault retains alone the ancient ſervile, if vault, 
in the ſenſe of leap, do not join it.” 
5 formative cannot be ſuppoſed to bring the broad 
power, becauſe it cannot bring remembrance of a 


ſervile never known, any more than abrogate the 


golden law. of Analogy : canals . follows 
canal, &c. . ; But, 
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But, a double articulation differing no otherwiſe 
| from a ſingle, than as it ſtops one vowel, and im- 
pels another; the former / of two cannot both 
ut and open, ſo can no more leave the à open in 
tallew or Galloway, than ſhut in tall of gall, where 
itſelf is the opening ſervile ; or in ue where 
the ſervile is underſtood. 

The à therefore in re Roche often FSG. with 
the o (which is @ broad ſhut) in hollow, is preciſely 
that of allow, or that of Hal and Hally; as theg 

of /hallaw, mallet and pallid is the ſame that ani. 


mates /hal, mal and pal. mal, which ſhut ſounds it is 


by this time pretty clear that Reaſon cannot join 


Rote in opening by a duplication. Yet calling, 
recalling, &c. follow call, recall, &c. as brawling 


does braw!, or caballing cabal, &c. 
3. @ ſhut ſanowhbat opencd by ſervies 


Neither do theſe ſerviles always broaden. The 


etymological / become quieſcent half- opens as would 


5 mute, or prolongs the ſhut vowel, which remains 


nothing leſs diſtinct from the open, before , f, 
or v as palm, palmer, alms, almoner, almond and 


ſalmon; Ralph, half, halve, &c, uttered as if writ- 


ten pahm, pahmer, &c. Yet both the / and F ſunk 

in halfpeny leave the à open, not broad. _ 
Pſalm leads not always p/almift, nor ever pſal- 

mody, which both, as primitives, commonly ſhut 


the a with the J; far leſs p/alter and pſaltery, which 
regularly pen and broaden it before the ſame _ | 


BYE: -- 


u pretends like ſervice, as the ſubſtituted of 4 in 


wen: aunt, Jaunt 3 3 baunt, vaunt, taunt, daunt, 
& aun; 3 


r 


am ws. aa i ww iz we. wc. cc we os 


RCF 


oel 


— — 


unt, avant, afcanee, chance, lance, lauch, flanch, 
| &c. once chaunt like jaunt, &c. ſo returning as 


_ the latter is, fave in certain caſes, the ſubſti · 
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gaunt; as if ahnt, Kec. and the two firſt diſtinction 
from ant and jant, as much ſhorter (perhaps) AS 


cant than can't equal alſo to cahnt. 


But certain it is that -@ thut when areſſed is 
naturally ſomewhat protracted, eſpecially before a 
liquid, an aſpirate or other aſſemblage; as we find 
in the full utterance of nal (vulgarly mall) bar, 
man, dram, paſs, faff, bath, erafh, -abaſh, match, 


detach, badge, &c. and much more in that of part, 
pard, parſe; grant, grand, dance, * Pp, fa ift, 


aſk, ſhaft 3 craſbt, abaſbt, &c. | „ 
Thus, when engliſn harmony could no * 

bear à broad before any aſſemblage but where 1 
precedes or 5 follows; as in ſalt, ſalts, ſalting; 


qualms, ſhawms, lawns, butoli, balls, &c. the ſervile 


vaniſhed with the 'ſervice from chant, grant, flant, 


much to origin in appearance as they departed from 


it in reality; which hunt, vant, tant, dant, gant 


will in all likelihood follow, though aunt and 
jaunt ſhould” (if they become not abut and N 


diſtinctively ſtand by themſelves. 


The ſame h is underſtood, and were better ex- 


preſſed, to ſhut, yet prolong the former vowel of 
father, and the latter of papa and mama; really 


fahther, -papah and mamab, of which two laſt ſome 


double the n wa ori after remoter 


parents. 
4. o open or broad, with its fervites. 5 
Next akin to à broad in every reſpect is : when 


tute 
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any other nenten, except the excepted in 4 


5 
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tute of the former; when open, they differ i in little 


elſe than degree, and uſe in e the ſame 


ſerviles. 


| Thus o final n e en wt; eee 
grow, ſlow; and conſequently oon, bowl, growth, 


with -/owth, which Analogy prefers to _floath.. As 


owing, flower, &c. ſo the propers Owen,, Gower ; 


but 1 , precedes the loſt . in ab and 
though. | 
„ . broad, is kept open a 1 fervile 
before another final, in roll, ſcroll, droll, toll, with * 
pull and Boll, both diſtinctive, and joll, which ſome- 

times appears with the vocal ſervile jotul, whence 


Jowler. Roll is regularly followed not only by 


rolling, roller, &c. but by controll: yet, though the 


former may be alſo ſeen rotul, the latter avoids the 


appearance at once of a compound and of final 
duplication, by adopting the other vocal form in 


controul. 


1 before ] final being thus neceſſarily to o as to a 


broad, an opener, can it n an o more than an 


4 which it does not open? or can lol, Nel, Mel, 


Pol, Dol admit any ſervile more than lolling, : 
| Holly, &c. f 


As 4 remaius in cult, ſo does it in moult, 
 coulter, poultry and Poulteney, from all which it may 


drop as well as from ſhoulder, though it cannot from 
ſoul, where the ſervile is alſo diſtinctive. | 


Elſewhere the ſervile of o, as of a broad, has 


vaniſhed to the eye, yet continues its ſervice; that 


is, 0 remains open without an opener, before / and 


2 broad: 
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broad: as in ſwoln, Bolt, bolting, whence bolſter ; „ 


hold, holder and hol Yer ; : fo in * Holder- 
neſs, &c. 

is itſelf become the ſervile in al, now com- 
monly (but corruptly) folks, and in the ſcottiſh 


game of the go/f; in the names Holmes (from 


halm) Solmes, Colm with Malcolm, Lincoln, Briftol 


too, and Holborn or Holbourn ; which Cockburn 
joins as if Colburn. 


opens no more o than à before v; ; ſalve there- 
fore no more than ſalve. The ſame would hold 
before ö,  f, &c. but that there are no inſtances, 
unleſs in propers, as Polyolbion, Randolph. en- 


jolt, &c. be as regularly open as ſalt, revolt, by an 


odditys, ſhuts often Sho latter vowel. 1 85 , 


Both a nd Diſtinction claim u for the 
ſervile in four and courſe (with recourſe, diſcourſe 
and concourſe) ; as does the former in ſource, court, 


gourd, mourn ; and the latter in the ancient 
bourn : but Formation AI us ef the an of 


comb. 
The vowel open, chough it ſee no knie, 


before 


r and t, d orc ſoft; # er wprevede-: as port, 


| porter, portion; ford, fording; force, divorce, &c. 


Alſo in pork, porch and forge. Portlet follows fort: | 


| not ſo fortreſs, fortnight, forty, fortune, &c.- which 


are regular; as are form, formal, reform, &e. yet 

a form, or bench, opens the vowel by diftinQion, 

as perform often does through whatever oddity.  . 

n, by apoſtrophe, which is a ſort of ſervile,. 

in won 5 don't ; ; and by falſe mutilation of the. 
| ſervile | 


Fd 
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ſervile in only, which ſhould till be onely, the fair 


picture of its ſound. 


tb, in foth already remedied, and both ſoon to 


1 in groſs (for groce, whence grocer Fo where the 


ſhip. 
, in moſt, 700, heft, ghoſt ; which as well as 


rule. 


o's proper fervle before an aſſemblage is a: as 
hoard, haarſe, coaſt, caach but o for difindtion | is 
opened by p radically ſilent in corpſe. ; 

Guarding oin the end but i in cbeca, it precedes 


feal, fhaal, coal, goals 
|. xoars” 

roan, groan, moan 3 Jean, Shan ; 
' loam, roam; | 
oaf, loaaf; 


oat, boat, goat, throat; 
| toad, goad, woad ; 


oath, and on in boath ; 3 
oak : | 
beſides the place it 4 in  diftinAives.. And 
here we are to obſerve that, though oat duly opens 
the vowel, oatmeal, being really otmeal, mould as 
duly drop the ſervile. 
The common rival of the ſerviles after a final 
vowel or ſingle conſonant ſometimes ſupplants à in 
Ghote and Hate, NY ſope, and croke ( not to mention 


— 


. 


rort 


former s may boaſt at once entity! and ſervile- 


port, ford, &c. an . the ""_— | 


ms nn M2 ww, K i 
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* rort and grone).. The two ert pleaſe both Etymo- 

= logy and Analogy, and the two laſt the latter, who . 

to queſtionleſs prefers clote, ſoke, and choke, 7 as well as 
clothe, dc. to cloak, chan Kc. | 

* So various being therefore the reſources of Ana- 


logy to attain every one of her ends, nothing but a 
defiance of them all could have made „ its aun | 
ſervile, as if to alter its ſound, in deer, flaor, and 
"2 MW mr, of which the powers might be perfectly 
painted without any danger, by dar, Hear, and 
maar 3 the origin of the laſt thus better aſcertained 
” in two ſenſes; if we ſcruple to reſtore the fair pic- 
tures dore and more, Which we fearleſly retain in the 
compounds battledore, blackmore ; and the latter even 
in the ſimple name More; an orthography which 
creates no confuſion in the coincidence with mera, 
the oppoſite of leſe, and might diſtinguiſh the moor 
from to maar, as well as from a. maor, dhould this 
aſſemblage continue to repteſent .a ſenny heath ; 
which floor may continue to join, if arronrie ve 
leſs dangerous than innovation. ; 
But this clafs is often completed by thayuafics of : 
poor and 4007, however each coincident with other 
words: ſo that a, after o preceding rr final, JO 
opening, Not an altering, fervite. - 


Show and iron hues juſtly explode Goat and Arete, 
frraw's illegal ſucceſſor ; which no Etymology can 
enable to paint their preſent ſounds. To ſew urges 
alſo diſtinction: but as this ſufficed not to ſecure i its 
original ſound, which Jew very well repreſented, 

| the 
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the picture muſt ſoon follow the power into ſw, if 
not /oe, where the eye ſtill might find a diſtinctive. 
So ſewer avoids its own ſhape, for fear of running 
on ſhore; and Shrewſbury, in reality Shrowſbury, as 
if Shrop/bury, proves as falſe to compoſition as to 


But of all the ſtray-foreigners that defy, or rather 
deny, our Analogy, the moſt daringly diſguiſed, 
though in native dreſs, are beau and beaux, in- 
truding a combination they can ſcarce keep at 
home, but abſolutely incompatible -with our or- 
thography, like the- . of e Which at- 
tends it. 

While flambow- with one ter A "Srv 
with another, and the very american Bates, are 
arrived in the port of Reaſon ; while mantear itſelf 
bas thrown off its original french, and put on, to 
be more engliſh, the latin and italian form of 
mantua, as if from a city which it never ſaw; 
muſt the poor beau and beaux ftand quite unac- 
companied, when bee and boes, or boa and boas, 
which would at leaſt enjoy the company of cocoa, 
and nevertheſs preſerve a ſufficient ſingularity, might 
perfectly naturaliſe them? But either engliſh Ana- 
logy will not behold them, or their very oddity 
renders them the juſter pictures; or infine, a beau 
can perhaps no more exiſt than a belle, out of the 
mode of Paris, 


5. 0 depreſſive with its Goals: | 


{Dy the _ ſervile or ſubjunQive of o | depreſſive 
6h =—.. 


ve 
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or ww ſeparable, is yet exchanged for # in you, youth, 


uncouth, and through, which ſometimes drops « with 


the dead aſpirate; and in ſhould, would, could, 
where the now idle /: prevents not the compound 


| vowel from being ſhut, and ſo ſhorter than in the 
other four, at leaſt than the firſt and the laſt. + 


No wonder if this vowel retain in ſome french 
words its native figure: as in group, which muſt at 
length chime. with troep in appearance as well as 


reality; in accoutre and amour, which ſtill exclude 
accvotre, amoor, the latter perhaps for fear of claſſing 
with a moor; and for like reaſon, if reaſon it be, in 
tour, which however is ſometimes n into a 


coincidence with tow'r. 


Some propets, of lixe extract, may wh 1 


in their native orthography: as Poitou, Maubray, 
Balfour, Courland; while e the ee wa 
Boerhaave and his countrymen. | | 


e is alſo become the ſervile in gr ces 3 


Dos) in the indian canoe more common than canoo, 
and in imperial Rome by diſtinction. Though 


brook and cook have long ſince acknowleged Ana- 


| logy, the pride of propers retains broot's compounds 


unchanged, as Pembroke ; yet Walbrook very com- 
monly ſubmits to Reaſon, or aſks, like the proper 
Cooke, but a final diſtinctive; while ſome families 
ſtill inſiſt on an e final more thay diſtinctive in 1 Cole 
as well as Scrope. 


Move, prove, bebove and bſe muſt F oubtleſs re- 


turn to mcove, prove, beh:ove and looze, where 
Etymology and Analogy, both now e will 


again be alike contented. X 


© 


Erymo- 


, 


* 
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eee final guards 0's depreſſive power 


in bomb, tomb, womb, which communicates the 
vocal without the fervile to zaman, and in the pro- 
per Lombe, which with & retains e alike quieſcent. 


This vowel ſhut (or ſometimes x ſhut) we hear in 


the former o of by/om; but open, though unſerved 
too, in the prepolitive 10 as in do, and commonly 
in gold, which through the falſe picture is ſometimes 
made to chime with 9's direct - oa found, while 
abe s formatives ſhut, like 21 co 


0 as 
in wollen, wolfſey, &c. 

The inſeparable figure proves inſet the prepoſi- 
tive or effective in #22 and who, as if ts and 550. 
Nor need it ſeem wonderful that 2 ſhould repreſent 


10 ſeparable ſhut by I, oo being always long before 


a liquid. By quantity therefore alone are pool and 


fool diſtinguiſhed from pull and full; which are 
joined by bull and pulpit, pully and Pall, bull, 


bullet, Bulloc and bulwark, 


The ſame is the power and the ſame the viQure | 
after the ſame french origin) before the Renal t, a, 


and /þ, in put, pudding, butcher, puſh, buſh, buſhel 
and cuſhion. 
poſſible, ſhorter. 


Fulham follows full, and Ruth and erat their le. 


ſpective original; yet Putney, and even putlec have 


the regular vocal of a country-put, or put the game. 


Nor does oo ſtrong alone admit a ſubſtitute: 


feeble is alſo painted by u in huzza and huſſar. 


6. e open with its ſerviles. 
e final guards e more than any other vowel, when 


immediately ſubjoined, but 5 with the inter- 


vention 


So puſs rimes with gooſe, but is, if 


TX 
IC 
* - 
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vention of a conſonant 3 in few indeed, if any, 
beſide ſphere, ſcene, ſcheme, theme, glebe, glede, ele, 
collegue; auſtere, ſevere, ſincere, ſerene, ſupreme, ex- 
treme, complete, replete, concrete, obſolete, paractete ; 


| ſuperſede, inter fe eres, Teveres, adhere, with inbere and co- 


here; ſo carene, cede, precede, with acceds; recede; concede 
and interceds; nationals in ene and ee, as nicene, 
chineſe, with theſe and the law- term leſe or leze. 

With concrete, &c. ſhould doubtleſs claſs diſcrete z 
and with precede, &c. procede, ſuccede and excede, 
vulgarly diſcreet, proceed, ſucceed and exceed as do 
the propers Crete, Gete, Diomede, & if not 
procede, why procedures 


e requiring therefore more froquenely a . | 


before the conſonant, there aifoctates 
its e 2 and ſuch firſt proves 
e before final 
p and d, as weep and weed: | 
. in eel, keel, real, feel; gemteel: 


r, in queer, fleer, tiorer, leer, Heer, jeer, pi queer, | 


career; domineer, .volunteer ; and in the farm 
ter, as parliamenteer, charioteer : 


between: 
m, in deem; redeem, gin: 
V in reef, beef : 


t, in leet, fleet, feet, phat rent, i * 3 greet: : 


15h direct, in teeib; 


depreſſive, in ſeeth : : 8 


direct, in geeſe ; fleece, Greece; 


depreſſive, in cheeſe, breeze, freeze, 8 


ſqueeze, yo in all which nine, as well as in 


Seeve 


u, in ſpletn, Jouny men, _ —_— green. 
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fleeve and even _ the n ſervile muſt be 
3 $37 

4, -in' cheek, cheek, heh fel, mh PAY . 

ch, in beſeech, Jpeech, fereech, and leech: 


e is allo es ſervile in the river Tawny & the town 


of Peebles, &c. 


es next natural _ is 43 dh except the 


caſes we have ſeen, and a few more we "hall ſee, 
attends it before any final 
liquid, as veal, ear, . ream - 
t, as eat: | 
th direct or r depreſſive, as heath, a 
alſo in either power, as leaſe, caſe ; 5 
or directly aſpirate, as R + 
E, or its depreſſive, as tweak, tbeague; 
or direct aſpirate, as each. 1 | 
and ra, as eaft, beard: 
likewiſe before final  _ 8 


Pe, | ( heap, neap, leap, reap : 
d, in bead, lead, plead. 
, ( } h, feaf: = 
= 5» leave, cleave, weave, rave. 


a is the final guard in eleven commons: pra, 
plea, blea (or bleal-fiſn); in the diſtinctives ha, 
flea, trea, ſea, tea, yea; in the diſſyllables bohea 


and guinea common or proper; ; in the river Lea, 


and the ſurname Rea: 

but the medial, as preventing the duplication of 
the following conſonant, in weary, dreary (ot 
_ drear,)) creature, feature, feaſible for feaſable, queaſy, 
reaſon, treaſon, ſeaſon, meaſel, meacoc as peacoc, beacon, 


deacon, treacle, eagle, beagle, eager, meager, heathen, 
leaun, 
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aber, beaver and feaver, which Etymology equally 


authoriſes, and Analogy equally requires. As 


wheaſe, weave, bead, ſo weaſel, weavil,” beadle and 
every eadle but wedle,” Yet N we _ es 


as well as weevils 27 fo  e® pa 


Some propers ber z or 7 50 fervile of 


+: as the engliſh Seymour, Leigh, Keil, Deveil, 


Creyk; the ſcottiſh Neil which the iriſh write 
Neal or Neale) Steil, Weir, Keir, Keith, Beith, 


Leith, Leider, Reid, J. eitch, Cheyne; 3 the portugueſe 


Madeira, as well as Beira, & c. 


And ſo the common words receive, decei ve, 
concerve and perceive, with receit, deceit and conteit, 


either and neither, ſei or 3 3 and 8255 


0 though dumb, ſpeaks latin in ap; But 


in yeoman, which properly chimes with freeman, 


and where the o is viſibly ſervile, the ſerviſe 


being always ſubjunctive, ſome ſtrive however to 


make the ſilent ſpeak, and the ſpeaker filent, when 
| they talk of the yeamen of the guard. | 


ois become ſervile in the town of Sr. Net's, 
as is even the e 7 in that of Penrith. 


** 


i, on the contrary, becomes es fubtiture and 


e itſelf the ſervile, before final 


For ve, in fief, brief, chief with miſchief, 
terchief), and atchieve; thief and thieve, grief and 
trieve, lief with believe and belief, relieve and 
relief; Fetrieuey reprieve, eve, and the chm! py 
| Crief. os | i 
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i, in field, Hield, wiel; 

ge, in Hege, liege; and clfowbens by 11 ety. 
mology in niece, pierce, fierce, tierce, frontier, a 
cavalier, caſier (for caſeer) genievre, bc. 


alſo in fiend, fhriek, and prieft : 
So in the propers Tangier, 3 Briel, 


* Friefland and Dumfries, in which laſt the s knows 


no depreſſion : fir 
beſides the diſtinctive ther; bier ter, mie, 
piep, piece, * e | ha 


CHAPTER Iv. 


of the DirnurTHoNGs and L.1QUEFACTIONS. 


$ 3 07 the diph thongs and their repreſentations : 


Ther open ſounds are wand ; and com 
pound ſounds we know to be open. 

* Many Littles make 4 mickle is an adage ancient 
as combinable nature, and extenſive as it is 
ancient. A combination then of any two perle 
ſounds cannot but be equal to a long one, Nor 
can any ſound have more than two parts; for it 
can but begin and end. 


An intermediate would divide extremes in the 
nature of compound ſound  indiviſible : a triph- 
thong therefore, or threefold ſound, is an imaginary 
aſſemblage which Nature never knew. No wonder 
indeed that they who could call a ſimple found, 
in any language attended by a ſervile, a dipl. 
thong, owning it at the ſame time an impropi 

| . One, 
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one, ſhould find a triphthong in every aſſemblage 


af three vocal figures, whether —— a arr 


or a Soanfeugl found. 


1 


» The diphthong i in its double nat 


oe firſt diphthong 5 never aden but in 
ſimple form, or in the final one of y. 

wy, the only engliſh vowel named with articu- 
lation, indicates in this its name, its poſſeſſion of 
the end, and of the end only, where i never 


comes, except in I myſelf. It ſhows there alſo. 


its manner of coalition with w, which it may 


follow, but not precede, and which is its ſole com- 
panion in initial as well as in final ſervice. 


This vowel bears in ſome languages, where 
indeed it is no diphthong, but correſponds with 
our e (as it naturally does in engliſh, when 


| feeble or ſhut) the denomination of y greet; and 


might with equal reaſon in engliſh, which not 
the leaſt etymological of modern dialects, is as 
proud as any to-preferve, where poſſible, her li- 


neaments of relation, mediate or n to 


her grecian parent. 
The likeneſs is indeed to the latin, or to the 


old french, through one, or oftener both of which 


channels ſhe draws moſt of her connexions with 
the greek: But the roman tongue was too ana- 
logical ſervilely to receive, or more ſervilely to 


retain, any foreign picture of a ſound it already 
poſſeſſed and painted; or indeed to admit any 
| SY without its peculiar found, 3 9 
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for c to compreſs « before a vowel. It is pro- 0 
bable then (for by Analogy we may reaſon of 
dead as of living languages) that the romans 
adopted the greek vowel in power where in picture; c 
nor the latter perhaps any more than the former, 
ſo different as in modern orthography and in 
modern tongues it appears. Certain it is that 
- theſe preſerve neither; nor is it leſs certain that 
variety of pictures with ſameneſs of power, thoſe 
even that plead diſtinction as well as thoſe that 
boaſt but derivation, muſt as much perplex the 
unſkilled in ancient tongues, as they may pleaſe 
mere etymologiſts; and ſo prove as obſtruCtive 
of true, as oſtentatious of falſe learnin & | 


my 8 Iv _ 
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Whatever is not founded in Nature, muſt fall, 
So whatever is not reducible to the domeſtic rule 
of any language, Analogy muſt explode : for every 
language 'muſt be independant of any other, and 
ſufficient to itſelf. In the french, free from every 
yoke ſince the reign of Analogy, y greek, pro- 
perly ſo called, is daily loſing ground; which 
evinces that wy, or ye, as it ſhould be named 
when initial, is to ours, though it could not take 
place in the other language, the ſolider appellation. 

As it is fafer then never to uſe this, or indeed 
an foreign character, than to hazard the uſe of it 


ſhe lent her the objects, tile, rime, filvan, poligam, 
i cat Phillis, &c. as curreat as /fyle, rhym 
h  & 


improperly ; we accordingly fee, and ſee unoffended, y op 
after the example of that elder ſiſter or ſecond tro: 
parent, who leads our language to analogy 2 Wl . 
pyre 


— 
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&c. and more juſtly as more naturally an : 
with mile, time, ſilver, political, Ke. 
And one glance will determine the doubtful 


eye whether it were more prepoſterous to write 
tipe, tirant, proſelite, eignet, miriad, miſtery, pbiſic, 


philaery, ſimptom, paroxiſm; empireal; or even 
etimology, analiſis, &c. with the names Cirus, Pi- 


thagoras, ſchilus, Siſiphus, Thucidides, Dioniſius, 
Hlipſipile, Sibilla or Sibil, Lidia, Libia, &c. than 
to riſk the appearance of pype, pyrate, chriſolyte, 
ſignet, myracle, hyſtory, phthyſic, phylanthropy, ſymple, 
barbaryſm, empyre 3 amphybology, cryſis, &c. with 
the names Syren, Pyrithous, Eſchynes, Syſiphus, 

Thucidydes; Dyonifius, or Dioniſyus or Dyonyſius 
or Dionyſyus or Dyonyſyus ; Hypfipile, or Hypſypile 
or Hipſpyle or Hipfypyle or Hypſypyle ; Sybilla or 
Sybylla ; Lidya or Lydya, Lybia or Lybya, &c. into 
various of which er r nn not 8 unlettered 

only have faln. 

To thoſe bee ako cad no » glee with- 
| out danger, and no learning without difficulty, 
all the moſt laborious ſcholaſtic can afford in 
| this matter, is a lift (the feeble: reſort where 
precept fails) of the more common ſituations 
where i learned, open or cloſe, till embarraſſes 
"es engliſh ry . n Off) ; 


yopen and type. Dyara leſs open as 
ſtrong in tyrant  Hymen leis ſtrong in 

tyre dryad hyphen n 

hre ðͤ ĩꝓ̃f% and e 


chy/e cypreſs  afjlum lutely feeble 
4 | E 3 7 in 
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in Ab ee ſed 
Heng Hur ome 
hyperbole pyr ad ind. _ 


abyſs lutely weak 


1 EIS in in 
nymph pareyn ſyringe © © 
with thouſands of other like (originally) compoun 
as well as ſimple term. 

Nor is the difficulty leſs,” or leſs ape m 
ancient names, where modern Analogy can no 
more admit than regulate the latin repreſentative 

of the greek vowel., From Etymology that co- 

pied it, and Rote that retains it, the engliſh or- 
thographer can therefore expect but another lift 

which will in like manner ſhow that no liſt can 


avail We 
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| 2yail bim; and that even in the following, how 
tedious ſoever, he has only a ranged ſpecimen of. 
perſons, countries, iſlands, promontories, mountains, 
rivers, cities and towns, -real or mythological. 


Pythagoras 


Oaxares 


 Amphitryon 
Polyphemus 
Thraſybulus 


Ganymede 


Eſcbylus 
Elymus 


Amycus © 


| Didymus 
Siſyphus | 


Titmrus FEnidymim Lydia 
Cinyras Papyrius Lycia 
Sylla Hießchius Lycaonig_ 
Hyllus Thucydides Tibya 
Gryltus Dionyſus Ogygia, 
FP, A &c. 
Tyndarus Pſyche 3 
Cynthins Alcyone '+ 
Amyntor Eriphyle Aſpria ©, 
Ulyſſes Cynthia Sojthia 
Pyrrhus _ Sibylla Myſia 
Hyrcanus Amaryli Phrygia 
Tethys Calypſo Pampbylia 
Trphys Fyntyche Bithmia 
_Cayys © Eurydice Hhria or 
Atys Hypfipyle lhricum or 
. „„ _ 
Dich. From Erythia or 
Phorcys Syrus Erytbea 
Ceyx Lydus Abyſſinia 
Ampyx  Lycus Egypt 
Tydeus | Lycaon 1 
Dycbicus Libys - +88 
Pylades Ogyges, Cyprus 
Polybius c. Gier 
Eurypylus ee 
Euthymius Syria  Zacynthus 
Arcane 


8& Tu PrIxciPtes or 
Aycone or Amphryſus Pylos 
Myconos Corftus  MNyſa 
Ogyris Hydaſpes Sychar 
And ſo Thraſymenus Amycle 
Scylla Guan. Erythre 
Mycale Abſyrtis Berytus 
Lilzheum Cayſler Abydos 
2 es Dk 
Hymettus 1 | 
ee Hays Aycene Olynthus 
Ones Byzantium L 
Opllens bene ee 
e Tiryns Syracuſe Byrſa 
Wer Cinns Cyas Smyrna 
Strymon »  Hyle Sicyon 
As the analogiſed Tyre, ſo the britiſh Cantyre, Bla- 
tyre, Br, Bi, Hle, Pym, with numberleſs others 
in every claſs of like etymology or compoſition, 


In the few caſes where the etymological vowel - 
is clothed with diſtinction, as in me the flower 
(the + being idle) and  Pyrene the mountain; or 
where it preſerves, as in Tithus, the articulation 
unchanged, it bears to the eye at leaſt ſome 
ſemblance of Reaſon; but elſewhere, as Analogy 
eſtabliſhes gradually her ſway in ours as in other. 
tongues, it is not to be doubted but the y even 
in greek and Jatin names, which the engliſh is 
apter than her ſiſters to naturaliſe without appa- 
rent, though ſhe cannot without real change, wil 
undergo the fate of the greek-latin ae and oe, or 
their modern cyphers & and &; which long ago 


exploded our common prthographys and lately * 
pe 
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pelled our proper names, have left Eneas and 
Edipus, Etna and Eta, Pheacia and Beotia, as 


engliſh and eaſy as Peneus and Eteocles, Veſuvius 
and E * even as egual or Ps era or economy. 


The di phthongs oi and ou "with ny double - 
|  Jubjundtives, ERS | 


The dior two diphthongs oi 1 on, having 
each but one picture as one power in the pre- 


| poſitive, change the ſubjunctive only as uſual into 


y and w; and ſo leave little room for miſtaking either 
their ſound or orthography. Thus joy, joys, jey- 
ful; enjoy, enjoying, enjoyed, enjoyment 3 3 rejoice, tor- 
zoiſe, noiſes oil, &c. But a repreſents i its own broad 
ſound in the familiar ay for Jes. 
The latter diphthong ends nine nad 
how, now z vow, prow, brow, cow, a ſow, a mow, to 
dero with bough, plough, ſlough (for mire) and three 
diſſyllables, avow, allow, endow ; concluding in like 
manner any ſyllable : as vowel, bower, dower, dowry; 
fo — Houghton, &c. | 
The final figure appears as when ſervile before 


or n in- owl, down, &c. But the medial diſtin- 


guiſhes foul, not fair, from the fowl that flies ; 


and prevents noun from omg the * a re- 


AOWN, 
Every where elſe 1 bent as ory, out, loud, 


 buuſe, rouſe, ouch, bound; in coucumber both by | 


power and origin; and is even final in thou. 


| A | W 22 
E 5 982. Of 


— 
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$ 2. Of the liquefaQions and their repreſentations. 
1. The lender liquefattion variouſly repreſented. 


Our other diphthongs become ſuch only by the 


embodying of y or of ww; into a liquid articulation 


of any vowel but another ſelf. 


Vowels therefore y and w are always, whether 


. ſubjunctive as aboye, or prepoſitive as here, in a 


diphthong; where though each impels the vowel 


ſubjoined, they are ſtill correſpondent only to 
vowels in other tongues, interchangeable with no 
other in our own; and may themſelves be arti- 

culated by a conſonant, while they liquidly ar- 
ticulate the vowel following. 


y is initial in liquefaction, as final out of it: 
thus yare, yawl, yoke, year; yard, yon, yet, &c. 
The ſame figure articulates after zu ſervile, as in 


lawyer and its fellow-formatives ; fo. by poetical 


contraction in glorying, many a, &c. 

y ſerves Etymology, and prevents a repeated 
figure in the ſtrong penult of the propers /lithyia 
and Orithyia, of but four ſyllables each. 


Elſewhere i proves the liquefier between vowels, 


| becauſe 5 might there ſeem a ſervile, as it is in 


playing or player ; and after a conſonant, where) 


ſeldom comes as a vocal liquid. In both caſes 


the two vowels originally divided, yet following 
immediately the ſtreſe, are themſelves unſtreſſed, 
and concur to animate one feeble ſyllable. Thus 
Iſaiah, Maaſeiah, Leruiah, Fehaiakim or — 
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&c. naiad, Detanita, plebeian, bodleian, &c. So 


Alia, Anio, Lelius, genius, collier, pannier, alien, 


with alienate, &c, But Bunyan and Conyers, by 


| the licence of propers, retain the ancient figure. 


Neither are / and u, though in all tongues the 


principal, the only liquefiers of j. From the li- 
gquefy ing office our analogy precludes no articu- 


lation. This we hear in warzegate as in various, 


| and ought in chariot, not the ſole inſtance, where 


inattention or indolence loſes the liquefaction; 
which follows no leſs the other conſonants, as in 
ſamian, paphian, ſapient, Albion, ſavior, ſeldier, &c. 


and even # unchanged after another t, or s; as 


in Adramyttium, celgſtial, commixtion; after I in 
Phaltiel, Shealtiel ; and after u in Antioch. 
In any other ſituation t, c and s combine alike, 


though not indifferently, with the melted vowel 


into [/] the aſpirate of the hiſſing conſo- 
nant. It is iong ſince known that c, in engliſh 
as in french, plays the part of , whether, as 
neceſſary, between vowels, where s is depreſſive, * 
or, as we ſoon ſhall ſee, in other analogical or 
etymological caſes: nor is it unnatural] that either 
ſhould with the vocal liquid run into the hiſſing 


aſpiration. The dental t, no diſtant couſin” of the 
dental , and ever interchangeable with it, be- 


comes, in aſpirate liquefaction, the next natural 
ſubſtitute to 3, where s is that of z, and where 


_ t is the characteriſtic or generating letter of pa- 


rent or kindred words; preſerving thus analogy 
of ſound in like ſituation, and analegy of orthos 


Erapby 1 in domeſtic as well as in foreign formation, 


ES -: Forina- 
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Formation then and affinity having involved the 


fourfold coincidence, or the threefold repreſentation 
of /þ in liquefaction, analyſis and aſſociation muſt : 


guide our pen out of the labyrinth. 53 
And firſt the feeble bon or for, never painted in its 
own ſhape, or by cion or cio, but in ſuſpicion the 
action of ſuſpect, in concionable, nuncio and bragga- 
docio, is divided, but not doubtful, between the 
pictures ſion or ſis and tian or tio. 
For from expreſs, comvulſe, diſperſe, mene &c. 
we trace expreſſion, convulſion, diſper ion, propen- 


fron, &c. nor leſs certainly from exert, prevent, 


exempt, adopt, aft, diflinit ; terminate, promote, : 


refolute, diſcrete, contrite; exhibit, &c. exertion, 
prevention, exemption, adoption, action, diſtinction; 
termination, promotion, reſolution, diſcretion, contri- 
tion, exhibition, &c. wich altionabie, di en 
erhibitioner, &c. : 


Where dire analogy fails, mots ia be had 
to collateral ; and this may be ny * . 
or of claſs. 

By the former, po fm ſpells with paſſwe, com- 
rn with comprehenſive, deflruttion with deftruc- 


tive; nation with native ; intuition with n ä 


&c. | 
4; Nay ae the ene to the direct ana- 
logy: as ſubverſion, ſubverſeue, to ſubvert; and 
Aiſenſion, the remoter to the nearer collateral, as re- 


taining the characteriſtic of ſenſe and ſenſible, re- 


gardleſs at once of difſint and diſſentient. 


f * 


-_ 


Where 


„ AAS. A... 


re 


panies extortion and diftortion - but contor ſion we 
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Where neither lineal nor lateral relation appear, 
orthography muſt be guided by coneomitance. 

To facilitate which we may obſerve, that 

After an open vowel t alone can take place; for & 
would there be depreflive : as ceſſation. 

After a vowel cloſed by 4, 5 _ can —_— a8 
ſeceſſiam. 
But pnanition, 5 70 every han, excops 
miſfion akin to miſſive, muſt: Join intuition ; and 
nation, where the penult vowel is open, or — 
nion, where it is cloſe, ſtill lend their orthography 
to national, diſcretional, XC. Wan the A 
is equally ſhut. 

So 5 only after / - as a 75 22 

And where formation forbids not, after 7 or 1. 4 


as verfron, penſion. | 
Yet portion (if not a WG of port) accome- - 


bear as well as contortion, in alliance with contorfive, 
full as good as anon and both in . to _ 
double origin. 

Mention keeps the 1 as a cognate of e 
dimenſion as of immenſe or of menſurution. Conuen- 
tion and every venſhon accompany prevention. At- 
tention regards attentive, attended by each tenfhon- 
but tenſion itſelf and extenſion, collaterals of tenſus 
and extenſive. Intenſion for intenſeneſs muſt 1 


have the 5, as intention for intent the :. 


Connection, fection,. with reflection, &c. may chat; 
thus follow connect, reflect, & c. or involving the s- 
in connexion, reflexion, &c. may preſerve their rela- 
tion to connexity and nexure, Tefies and reflexive, 


flexive 


1 
; 
i 
I 
i. 
9 
z 
2 
_ 
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d 
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ferius and flexible, &c. as may complexion, fluxion 


i | 
| | and crucifixion to complex, flux and. crucifix, rather 
|| than join the general claſs of — a. in- 
13 didtion, &e, For 5 
i | Elſewhere t alone prevails : a8 redemption, ln | p 
| | fraction, function, like exemption, adoption, &c. v 
| Three indeed are peculiar, as not being actions, 4 
| - fauchion, cuſhion and faſhion; in the firſt of which the p 
etymological, as in the others the true picture of s 87 
aſpirate, ſinks by coincidence the adopted propoſi - | 
tive into a mute preſerver of aſſociating analogy. n 
|  » Suſpicious accompanies ſuſpicion, as ambitious am- C1 
bition ; and as vexation points vexatious, 10 capa- t 
0 e &c. c 
fr 
"Dy like analogy do we paint the other endings > 
where the liquid vowel runs into aſpiration, and Þ 
which like n, juſt exhibited, emit after the 
ſtreſs the final ſounds «as Sal, ſban, 
| Men, ſha, ſbate, and Mary. | | { 
Thus ſpace, efficacy, vice, novice, alba, Adin 1 
refident ; artifice, province, commerce, controverſy, p 
part; Thrace, Grece (as Greece ſhould be) Crete, / 
 Miletus, Colaſſa, phyſic, politic, academic, &c. pro- | 
duce, or ſeem to produce, ſpacious, efficacious, vi- Ir 
cious and viciate, noviciate, officiate, as well as offici- T 
ous and official, juſticiary, reſidentiary; artificial, & 
provincial, commercial, controverfial, partial; thra- ci 
cian, grecian, cretian, miletian, coloſſian, phyſician, R 
politician, academician, &c. joined naturally by 
0! 


galatian, beotian, ruffian,  voſſtan, caſſian, &cc. 
pa Galatia, *. Nusa, Voſſius, Caſſius, or 


from 


7 
4 
. 
1 
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from caſſia; as by — thapſian, &c. m 8 
Perſia or Perſis, Thapſus, &c. 


With efficacious chime, though with different 


| bgure of the liquid, cetaceois, teffaceous, and pa- 


pilionaceous. Etymology preſerves e alſo in oceans 
which rimes no leſs juſtly with beotian. With 


| artificial are claſſed judicial and judicious z as with 


partial, martial of Mars : but a marſhal is fairly 


repreſented. 


Society bids Hein, the fecial or ſociable. Price 
makes things precious, and obnoxious to be depre- 
ciated, no leſs than appreciated, So eſpecially for 
the /pecious our ſpecies is apt to be emaciated or *. 


cruciated. The delicious often pernicious grows lu, 

cious, and renders conſcious. Conſcience awakened, we 
abandon the noxious, anxious to be proficient in 
_ pleaſing the Ancient of days, the Omniſcient. © 


Proper names keep parity of reaſon. From 
Dacus, Lycus, Phenix, ox Phenice, Bebryce, &c. 
Dacia, Lycia, Phenicia, Bebrycia, &c. accom- 
panied by Pheacia, Cappadocia, Gallogrecia, Cilicia, 
Mercia, &c. whence Datian, Pheacian, &c. 

So in ſome perſonals the c prevails: in Zycius as 
in Lycia; in Lucius and Lucia, as relations of lucid s 


in Marcius and Marcia, ſon and daughter of Marcus, 


&c. in Decius alſo for ſome ſuch cauſe, with Fabri- 
cius, Confucius, Phocion, Garaas ; in Thraſcias, - 


Roſeins, and in Priſcian, the offspring of Prifcus, 


Like theſe amphiſcian, hetereſcian, and with the 
other form of the liquid, Mercury's caducun. 


4 
1 : 
- 
- 


X 
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In others, 5, whether viſible, as in Perſeus, Per 


frus, Marjyas, Flortenfius, and Hortenſia; or in- 


volved, as in Eudoxius and Eudoxia. © 
But Eliſba and other caſtern names s prev the 
genuine Fes f 


- Elſewhere, as in tion, f alone can appear: thus 


expatiate, propitiate and propitious, initiate and ini- 
tial, militia, Facetious, patient, quotient, diſeutient, 


nuptial, &c. 


So Tatian, Photian, Ti tian, Duinius or Duntius, 
San Tatius, Photius, Titus, Quinctus or Quintus, 
&c. with Diocletian, Tbeodontion, Zaclantius * ul- 


gone, Propertius, &c. 
And ſo neceſſarily does : follow the liquid u, chat 


even common terms in ance and ence prefer foreign 


to domeſtic analogy, by changing the c into : in 
formatives. Thus ſubſtance, eſſence, licence, con- 


feience, & c. form or borrow ſub/tantial, eſſential, 
licentious, conſcientious, with ſubſtantiate, licentiate, 


&c. So two in ice, een ſolſtitial, and. e 
interſtitial. 


Tiar, anxiety, ſatiety, Miltiades, xc. admit nei- 


ther liquefaction nor aſpiration, more than Har, 


piety, ſociety, Alcibiades, &. it being fundamental 


to liquefaction uninitial to follow the ſtreſs. But in 


the inſtances before us, the i, bearing itſelf the ſtreſs, 
muſt emit the open n and ſo can neither 
melt nor aſpire. | 


The aſpirate Kevkfation bn prepoſitive to 


a ſtrong vowel in propitiation, partiality, conſcien- 
tious, ratiocinate, &c. which ſo preſerve their 
DH -: | affinity 


„ „ A & 
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affinity to propitiate, partial, conſcience, rational, &c. 
where the liquefaction is conſequent to the ſtreſs. 

Tityus conſents to liquefy as a naturaliſed engliſh 
word, but denies to aſpirate through ſome remnant 
of regard to the greek vowel's ſound, which was, 
in all likelihood, equivalent to the preſent « of the 
trench. * 

Nor do branches alter the contend of N root, 
eren when the vocal figure is changed, and coali- 
tion natural: thus (from mighty) mightier and 
mightieft ; ; (from pity) pitieſt, pitieth, and pitier. 
In ities the e is a ſervile. As the f of Chriſt 
remains by every harmony in chriſtian, ſo the t 
of court in courtier. | 
y initial, poſſeſſed of the melting power in itſelf, 

is (we know) the firſt figure of this liquid, and the 
only one that can articulate a ſtrong vowel; as in 
yare or yard. Its vocal ſubſtitutes, originally ſeparate 
from the vowel they impel, can inherently have no 
ſuch power; but acquire theirs, as already ſhown, 
by melting immediately after the ftreſs into union 
with another almoſt as feeble vowel. - _ ; 
The chief form ſtanding therefore only initial i in 
the ſtreſs, and its proxies but by indulgence out of 
it, our Analogy was fain to ſeek an indiviſible 
character to typify the liquefaction which our tongue - 
often unites in ſituations neither initial nor feeble 
with the ſound of 60 or ww, whether the union were 
pure or articulated, | 

Such character ſhe found in the eh . 
eu, which ſhe therefore adopted in ew for termina- 
tion, and retained in the terms or names where it 
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like veneration for the very ſhadow of her other 


parents, ordained, that elſewhere « open ſhould itſelf | 
be the diphthong, prepoſing or prefixing the ſame 


liquefaction to the ſound of o or w ſeparable. 


But as this diphthong muſt preſently be exhibited | 


in every view, it ſuffices here to have accounted for 


Ys ſeeming aſpiration when articulating « open in 


ſure and ſugar which (with their families) are the 
only two examples where ; aſpires the unſeen lique- 
faction in a ſtrong fyllable. 1 

In preſſure, fiſſure; iſſue, tiſſue; the abſence of 


| the fireſs renders the latter ſyllable too weak 


for the ear to diſtinguiſh between ſo . rin 
ſounds. 


| Now whatever liquid forms have followed : direct, 
and whatever laws have affected them; the ſame 
muſt doubtleſs follow and affect the depreſſive, which 


melts in like manner the vowel into aſpiration z and 


has the ſuperior advantage, that, always following 2 
vowel, it never can be figured but by / itſelf, if not 


in the inftance of azure, (with razure and ſeizure, 


| alſo rafure and ſciſure) nor even in one inſtance 


can liquidly aſpirate a vowel but in en | 


* preceding ſtreſs. 


Whereas then the terminating ſounds aſa, 


aſban, &c. admit the various pictures which we 
Now are enabled to draw; azha, azhan, &c. can 
only be painted 2%, afian, &c, But Etymology 


requires the other figure of the liquid in reſeate, 
nauſeate and nauſeous, as in Theſeus, Thraſeas, &c. 


in 


was native, in eucharift, Europe, &c. and, with 
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in all which however, but the firſt, many prefer the 
direct to the depreſſive articulation. 

And firſt by direct formation, ambro/ia, Andaluſia ; 
braſs, raſe, &c. produce ambraſial, andalufian ; 


 brafier, raſure, &c. So from Athanaſius, Elyſium, 


&c. ſpring naturally athanaſian, elyfian, &c. Eva- 
 frve, if not evade, is an eaſy, though indirect, 
guide to evaſion; and wſe leads to uſury, the trade 


of the ſurer. From pleaſe flows pleaſure, which 
_ chimes with treaſure, the content of the treafury, 
and the care of the treaſurer. All others attend 
with like natural analogy, whether of cognation or 
foreign deſcent : as coheſion, meaſure, Aſia, &c. 


When the ſound of 4 precedes any ſuch forma- 


tive or terminating ſounds, g ſoftened or aſpirated 
by i or e, analogouſly loſt in the liquehied afpiration, 


becomes the repreſentative of dzb as from prodigy, 
eutrage, page, plunge, &c. prodigious, outrageons, 
pageant, plungeon, &c. accompanied by religions 


and religion, allegiance, plagiary, ſergeant (not as 


vulgarly ſerjeant,) dungeon, bludgeon, &c. d being 
inſerted before the g to cloſe any vowel but 7, 


which refuſes it for reaſons of Etymology. 7 ita» 


lianly ſerves g in the —_— giam; ; which i in Engliſh 
| ought to be j Jun: | 


Nor does : liqueſy only-in the caſes we have PEN | 
it plays the ſame part after other articulations, eſpe- 
cially t, whether ſubſtituted, as in bounteous from 


bounty; or inſerted, as in righteous from right, &c. 


elſewhere by ſituation in /ineage, lineal, lineament, 
8 —— Bideous; ; aertal, ethereal, chalybeate, ſpon» 


taneous, 
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 Faneous, cameleon, meteor, &c. ſo in names origi- 


nally liquefied, as Orpheus, Orphneus ; or occaſio- 


nally in the borrowing tongue, as * Nereus, 
Timoleon, &c. 


| | Neither * 3, i and 2 all the ſhapes of this liquid, | 


Harmony or Haſte are ever apt to melt into a 
diphthong any two vowels meeting feebly, 
Thus after the ſtreſs the diphthong « dropping its 


ſubjunctive part, its prepoſitive combines into a new 


diphthong with the vowel following : as (from, or 


ſeemingly from, continue, virtue, ſpirit, tumult, 


tempeſt ; act, uſe, &c.) continuance, continuous, and 
continual, virtuous and virtual, ſpirituous and ſpiri- 
tual, tumultuous, tempeſtuous, actual, uſual, &c. at- 


tended by annual, manual, mutual, ambiguous, im. 


petucus; ;  eleftuary, ſanctuary, &c. which the ear 
finds commonly contracted into continyance, « con- 


tinyal; annyal, electyary, &c. 


ſtreſs, like ſociety, ſatiety, & c. preſerve the ſimple 

diphthong; as do, though enfeebled by carrying 
tte fireſs beyond it, continuation, Mrituai ity, impe- 
tugſiy, &c. 


Even the vowels of the parent clak continuous, 


ſpiritual, &c. were originally diſtinct, and in the 
flowneſs of ſolemnity may ſtill be heard ſeparate, 


Yet neither the Poets, the profeſt meaſurers of ſound, 
nor the Orators, who dare not diſclaim the character, 


Can now divide the vowels of virtuous, manual, &c. 


any more than thoſe of bounteous, ſpaniel, &c. the 


*** being really the ſame in them all, and that 
for 


But continuity, ambiguity, &c. by tt tho 


fo 
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| for the like weighty cauſe already . 5 and: 


by to be nearer I 


w_ 


Vocal liquefaQion bang only embodied voice, 
can properly be painted only by a vowel. But we 


know too well the veneration of propers for paren- 
tal or tranſmiſſive orthography, to wonder that ſome 


tongues, ſuch as the old britiſh or gaulic, and the 


ſpaniſh, ſhould melt the latter of /, or the aſpiration: 


of th, into a vocal liquid, as in Llandaffe, or Lhans: 


daffe, and Santillana; whence the French after i, as 


in Santillane; or that the italian ſhould liquefy in like 


manner the g before into y even after / or , as in 


Ventimiglia, Bologna ; and thence the French the g 


before, into the ſame liquid after u, as in'Salignac, 
Soignies. But Cologne, Boulogne, &c. are familiariſed, 
with us into the ſounds of Coloin, Boloin, &c. nor 


has Charlemagne himſelf diſdained to wear ſome- = 


times the engliſh dreſs of Charlemain. - - ? 
What a ſhame then that ſeraglis and * ſo 


familiar among us, ſhould ſtill look ſo foreign, when 

* and bannio would perfectly naturaliſe tngem! 
Indeed, as engliſh Analogy is bound to know no 

liqueſring forms but her own, not even thoſe of the, 


ancient britiſh, ſhe endeavours to moderniſe away. 


the old welch liquefaction, by changing for in- 
ſtance, Lluyyd into Loyd; and the old ſcottiſh, of 


which z was-the common ſymbol, eſpecially after / 


or u, and before i, by retaining the figure with ſuch, 


power as it ſeems to convey. 


But however the ſouthern mm_—_ of * Maldon 


may be e 1 to engliſh laws, the 


northern | 
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northern are ſtill too proud to yield either their 
power or their picture; that is, to ſubmit either 


their form to modern 2 y, or their ortho- 


 - graphy to modern ſound. 


Clunzie;, where we yet hear Dawyel and Monyee, 
Drummellier, Mackenyie, Menyies and Clunyie; ꝝ 
articulating liquidly the ſtrong vowel in the two firſt, 
and the feeble in the other four. Nor did this mel- 


ting figure follow only a liquid; we find it no leſs 
in Edzel, Cadzow, &c. Some have indeed adopted 


the engliſh dreſs: as Tſter, once Zefter, &c. 


The liquefier infine is ſometimes heard where 


not ſeen, and ſometimes ſeen where not heard. 


That either power of the guttural may delicately 
prefix it to the diphthong 7, the ear acknowleges i in 


#ind or ſky ; guide or Guy, &c. | 
| Equally is it inſerted, though equally unſeen, 


when i for 2 either way articulated is cloſed by 7: as 


in-ſtirt, ſtirmiſb; gird, girdle. 
Some ſmall liquefaction do we find alſo cauſed by 


me fame articulation before a cloſed : as in can, 


cant; began, regard. 

In this laſt the liquefaction is as clear as in 
guard, the ſyllable being the fame ; as is likewiſe 
the firſt in garden and guardian. Guard could 


therefore only aſſociate with language; where the 2, 


originally as idle an etymological as in guard, and 


ſo alike exploded by their immediate parents, ſerves. 


in the n only to viciate the utterance 
* and 


We yet ſos - thenfare" Dulidel or Dalles: ws... 
AMonzie, Drummelzier, Mackenzie, Menzies and 


unwary no wonder if they who. ſpeak as they ſpell, 
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and ear; guardian being almoſt as general a reading _ 


in ſome remote parts of the kingdom, as langtuage is 


become in the capital. Language may indeed aſſo- 
ciate with languiſb, in expreſſing the broad liquid 
after the naſal depreſſive guttural : but for guard 
neither plea nor companion remains. 


Miſrepreſentation thus naturally miſleading the 


inſtead of ſpelling. as. they ſpeak, reject a liquefac- 
tion they do not ſee ; when Indolence or Affectation 


will ſo often be dropping the moſt duly ſymboliſed ; 


only indeed after fax articulations, the three liquids, 
1, r, n, and the three dental mutes, f, d, 5s, with their 


aſpirates th and /b; as in blew and blue, rue, new, 


tune, dew, and due, fue, Bethulia. If theſe muſt or 


may be, blunted into 50, roo, no, &c. may not 


be or hue or Hugh, mew, pew or Pugh, imbue, 


few, View, cue, ague, and much more adieu like dew, 
run equally into hoo, moo, poo,, &c.? If the latter 
may not, may the former? - 

The aſpiration, eſpecially of 5s,. is indeed ſo near 
akin to liquefaction, as even to uſurp its place in the 


found of ſure, ſugar, azure, pleaſure ; paſſion, ſuſpi- 


cion, nation, invaſion';; ſoldier,, & . No wonder 


then that the liquid ſinks after 5 aſpirate, i in Shunem, 


&c, as the ſimple aſpiration is apt to do before 
the liquefaction, if not in hue, Nhl. like 
humor, &c. | 
r too has ſo much aſpiration i in itſelf, that it com- 
bines not ſo eaſily with the liquefaction as the 
other articulations. From thoſe occaſions therefore 
WY which call for the utmoſt propriety of deli- 
berate 
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berate utterance, are we to expect the full liquefac- 
tion or * in rue, * truth, &c. 


2. The fender liguefaction involved in u open nur 
whatever ferm. 


Our other diphthong in imple form. 1 aw 


already final with # ſervile in ſue, clue, &c. Elſe- 
where in the end of engliſh words this combination 


claims its combined picture; as in mew, pew; Kew, 


Lewes ; or in Andreu, Bartholomew 5; Carew, 
 Aſeew, "tre. where the diphthong being feeble is 
leſs diſtin. 


But Huygens and 2 retain che FRY 


figure with the radical ſervile; as do fruit, ſuit, 


and recruit, with the ancient bruit. To cruiſe 


pleads diſtinction with derivation. - The latter is 
the ſole pretence for the i in bruiſe, ſluice, and 
nuiſance; a good reaſon for our now daily ſeeing at 


leaſt fuce and nuſance without regret. Juice never 


had aught to urge but fellowſhip with the former, 
which, having inadvertently led it n i invites 


with more force its return. 


Shrewd follows ſhrew, attended by lewd but 5 
grandeur and neuter follow Etymology. - 
The aſſemblage too may end other ſyllables than 


the laſt, according to compoſition, — imita- 
tion, or companionſhip. 


- Aﬀter dew therefore dewlap and druy, . as after 


due, duly and duty, &c. As new, jew, pew; ſo 


Newton, newer 5; jeiuiſb, jewry 3 pewter and euer, 


you ain * ins 3 no other word. 
| But 


pound or a tranſlation of the french Huet, joins 
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But of different orthography as of different origin 
are numerous, nutritive and nutrition 5 A and 
| fury, puny and putrid, &c. | 


Yet like jew, new and few we write 3 Re 


| and fewel by one foreign analogy, as duel, cruel, 
and gruel by another. And ſo the names Setuel, 
Shewel, Bewdley, Fewhrs, Dewkes and Tewkeſbury . 


with the compound form, though Suſan, Shuter, 


Tueſday, and Luke, as well as the common words: | 
duke, puke and rebuke with the fimple. 


The ſurname Hewit, whether an engliſh com- 


ſewet ; but-ſuet ſometimes, not unwarranted by 
Etymology, aſſociates with duet, puet and cruet. 
From fleward (of fted-ward) ſome write the name 


. natively Steward, more Stewart; others Stuart, 


adopting the foreign orthography, +) 
It ſeems in imitation of yew-tree, which has the 
initial both derivative and diſtinctive, or of the two 


french: formals lieu and adieu, retained as received 


without need; or it may be to ſquint at the latin 
that we inſert in view, the depreflive of few, an . 
deſtructive at once of foreign and domeſtic Ana- 
logy; while even curlew and purletm, no longer 
llaves to lieu, dare be i in appearance a8 well 
as reality. 

But if the i be ſo prepoſterous in view, what 
ſhall be ſaid of the à in beauty, ſo deformed to a re- 
ſemblance of beau, without any manner 525 analogy 
in ſenſe, ſound, or formation? 

Beauty's foreign parent (for ſhe too is primitive 
in engliſh) has fairly a double, * ſome diſpute 

Vo I. I. F N the 
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the beth picture, to expreſs the ſingle power of 6. 


being the immediate deſcendant of the paragon 


which our beau mimics or burleſks. He however 


Imported his original ſelf, if that can vindicate his 
foreign ſemblance. But when ſhe had converted 
her very eſſence into engliſh, ſhe fell firſt on her 


a parental authority, forced upon her again the dreſs 


ſhe had forſaken, and which ſhe could not wear as 


a britiſh ſubject. Nor has any one, during her 
long reſidence among us, yet dared to redreſs the 
injured” fair, or to puniſh. her metamorphoſers. 
Neither can indeed be done, but by clothing both 
in engliſh : for both to have juſtice need but to be 
ſeen. So will they dwindle to due dwarfship in 
Boes or boas, and ſhe emerge to the perfection of 
beuty (if not buty) maintaining her deſcent with 


native grandeur, and effulgent in the lovelineſs of 


Analogy. And this they will the better believe 
Who know, that Bewley or Beuly is a no leſs 
Beautiful place, Ace it loſt; the . e of 
Beaulieu. 91 

One other word is 80 almoſt as great an 
oddity, having the liquid of beauty and the yowel of 
beau in the combination ew, ſtill more prepoſte- 
rouſly ewe, which ſeems to have originally coin- 
cided with eto or you, but ſhould now be pictured 
as it Is become, you gs: rt 


V 2 


* The broad VanefoGtion... 


The latter part of « or ew becomes alſo, when 


: pr - atone a * ; y and ww, or their equi- 
valents, 


1 


landing into the hands of our Beaux; who uſurping 


#ad = 5 * Y 


- valents, being the two vocal liquids of all language, 
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equally vocal 4 4.256 to a vowel; and equally, as 
only, with yowels « commutable even in their Baus 


capacitʒ. af 


Thus wis a vocal e whothes initial or 


itſelf articulated ; and articulated it can be but by a 


dental as wake, wax, thwack ; waſh, feaſh; wit, 
 twit ; well, Twells,' dwell, fevell, &c. For 


 w.articulated by &, transforms it into 3, com- 


bining conſequently in u with the vowel following : 
as quake, quack, quaſh, fquaſh, "_ ME; , os 


Cetin inks the liquid i in aw; u (ans if 


too, hwoo) wor, fuwron, ſwoop, hep; Eaſe in 


ſword, anſiwer; and Etymology in piguet, coguet, 


Jjonguil, quadrille, guarantine; in banquet, conquer, 
and conqueſt, liguor, turquoiſe (if not - turcoiſe oF 


marguis, arquebuſe, harlequin, equipage, (no forma- 
tive then of equip) and in the iriſh a/quebaugh. 
| While maſquerade has followed maſque, which had 


accompanied ri/que, &c. i into r7i/t, naſt, and maſterade, 
&c. oblique and antique ſtill prefer the native qu to # 
for the fake of obliguity and antiquity ; and Prque {for 


| feek or pieb) ſeems entirely diſtinctive. Source like- 


wiſe bids c articulate « liquid in cuiraſt, or ſerviliſe it 
as does feebleneſs in circuit, biſcuit, and conduit. 
The ſame vocal ſhape muſt the liquid allume, 


when articulated by the depreſſive guttural after the 


naſal ſound, in ſanguine, anguiſh, languiſb, languor, 
lingual, lingui/?,' unguent, with which we ſaw lan 
guage combine. So after I in the ſpaniſh alguazil ; 
elſewhere in ſpaniſh 5 italian names, as -Gua- 

9  daloupe, 
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daloupe, Guarini, Guide; in greek or latin names 


articulated by /. as Suetonius, Suidas. So Ety- 


mology ſtickles for the french and latin figure in 


perſuade, di ſſuade, with their relations and ſuavity. 
One liquid vowel then combined with the diph- 
thong i, in wy, wire, guire, &c. another (if allowed 
where unſeen) in kind, guide, &c. the former with 
ei in buoy, and with on in wound (often ſmoothed 
into wond) are the only poſſible appearances in our 
language of a treble ſound. A triphthong can in- 


_ deed be no other than a diphthong articulated by a 


vowel ; which ſtill repreſentable only by a vowel, 
cannot be a mere conſonant ; but articulating as a 


liquid, can be but a half- . We muſt therefore 
compound matters, and call it a conſonant e or 


(as we have done) a vocal quid. 


And as the other liquefaction appeared i in various 


ſhapes, the poets take like licence to combine o fee- 


ble for ww (which is but the direct for the depreflive) 


with any feeble vowel in foreign names ; ſo con- 
tracting upon occaſion Siloam, Pholoe, Demophoon, 
Simois, Pirithous, &c. as if Siluam, Pholhwe, &c. 
But never are theſe claſſable with ham, aloe, &c. 
foreign propers being ſubject neither to engliſh coa- 


lition nor engliſh ſervility. 


4. What vocal aſſemblages admit neither quieſeence nor 


coalition. 


All foreigners indeed, proper or other, not in⸗ 
cluded in the claſſes of combination we have ſeen, 
originally emit all their vowels diſtin ; whether 


ſuch as may unite after the ſtreſs, like thoſe that meet 
i 2 ” Yo 
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in Siloam, Pholee, &c. in WR, Tanais, Danaus, &c. 


or ſuch as may be parted-by it, lying on the former 
in Rehoboam, Chloe, Clio, Ei me, Ptolemais, Mene- 


laus, &c. or on the latter, as in Croatia, Cyaxares, 
&c. Silo-am, Rehobo- am, Cro- atia, &c. Wo 


By like reaſon are the vowels neceflarily ſeparate . 
in the common words poet, lion, ruin, real, laic, 
laity, deity, gratuity; gaiety, moiety, piety; xæsoplyte, 
coaleſce, &c. and in create, geography, genealogy, &c. 
po-et, la- ic, gai-ety; cre-ate, ge-ography, ce. 

Though no licence can ſqueeze the diſſyllables 
poet, laic, &c. into monoſyllables, there is rather a 


poſſibility than a propriety for a licentious verſifier 


to contract /aity into two, and geography into three 
ſyllables, by ſinking the feeble vowel into a ſervile. 
And Harmony hay abſolutely ſerviliſed the ſub- 
junctive of Saul, Paul, Efau, Ragau, Araunah, 
Abigail, Bethſaida; 5 as the prepalagive "1 in 19 
Reumab, Se, Tags 


F ormatives and compounds part the vowels by the 


golden rule. 


By domeftic then, as well as foreign analogy, we | 


divide Heroic, heroine, heroiſm, judaiſe, coincide, co- 


operate; preeminent, preamble, reordain, reunite; 


 bero-ic,  co-incide,' &c. but by the former alone, 


being, doing, ' ſuing, ſawing, ſaying ; lying, cloying, 
bowing, fe. reliance, preengage, reenter, reatt, re- 
inſtate, &c, be-ing, ſow-ing, bow-ing, rab. ame, pra- 
engage, Kc, _ 

As. Eolus, Coos, Prolemais, or moſaic, &c. ſo 


doubtleſs Zelia, won, Molemais, &c. 


F 3 If 
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If engliſh- like aſſemblages are 8 thus ſeparated, 


much more muſt ſuch as in our orthography cannot 


coaleſce; like thoſe in extraordinary, deer, Ißrael; 
ertra- ordinary, do- er, Iſra-el, which laſt, however, 
3 fhrinks into * el. 


CH A P T E R . 8 
The ſerviles defective and redundant. 


8 I. Thy ſrroits recopitulated. 


of engliſh ſounds and ſerviles: _ 

y and 20 final forms of either kind, in ply, play; 
vote, ron; brew, draw, & c. fo. prepared for phy- 
ing, playing, plays, &c. drawing, drawn, draws, 
drawl, &c. as well as initially and prepoſitively 


our proper repreſentatives. of the two. e 


in yere, wore, &c. 


e the final guard of every vowel : 


firſt againſt an adventitious 5, in ſee, ric, 


| rue, &c. as in ſees, roes, rnes, plies, huzzaes, &c. 
nor leſs indiſpenſable. in aes, ces, ces, ies, wes; 


or its ſubſtitute in a's, , &e. fo in pres, beet, 


&c. or pe's, bes, &c. or pg, , and in all the 


conſonants named with the vowel ſubjunQivez 


: though an a, a p, &c- admit not a compound 
image to typify their ſimple name: 
ſecondly, after a fingle articulation: | a8 nan, 


mote, mete, mite, mute z 


and 


FE 2 ſeen therefore the whole ſyſtem | 


Gor WOW ew I mn Mr ooo}... 


Co 
3 
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and thirdly, | 1 even VB compound one in 
nn 1 


* 


* nl 


ena to 10 „ in hwy: ike "OL RI . a _ | 
4 0s * in nd but coco. 1 45) \\ Br | 


We have feet all: the” vowels white (tab 
in the end) ſilently ſubſervient to each other: 
n 3 48 . wo 
i 1 | £ 4, ez 45 8 faith "Leith, ,. 


Beaſt, boa | 
e ; * 2 111 4 925 JAM It} a g-7 
St. Net's, doors. . 


yg ; e, @ broad; foul, fun; laud, aul. 


# 1 n vein, N . 
. 4 J. for #4 <1 1 
. _. great; 3 


28 63 1 20 


8 N.. 4 
7 ; for 23 43 ield, „e . TA 


and even conſorants' ink for r fike ſeivice: : 


g wee 25 21. » TH UBT 7 5 
5 5 broad ; 3 


. 8 


n 5 EX "climb, corn $1 


1 AA Te 
Nor are e mutes ſervile only to v 6wels. Ct ng 
We have ſeen. e unde. + TG 


the anus ens and aſpirer of g, in peace and 


peaceable; "charge; chargeable, &c. the ſoftener} or 


depreſſer of th and s aſter the vowel it opens, in 


bathe, glaſe' or glaze," &. , „„ np as 


* 


the wo of 4 direct after a Liquid in 2s 


N i 41 & ww „ 1 
* frgn : 2 N : 
0 7 5 | H 
1455 n ne een en 
* 
1 


* ** 
r 


a 5 ; g N N . o 7. . YU ; 7 
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We have ſeen 


07 3 ; ſounding or ſilent ſoften or aſpirate 7; | 


as in rage, raging, raged; georgic, ſurgeon, region : 

and u ſervile keep g hard (chat is, & depreflive) 
before either of the ſofteners ; as in Mague, plaguing, 
Plagued; gueſs, cuil, guimp. 


$ 2. The ferviles deſeAtive. 


What ſerviles are underſtood to the vowels. 


- have been ſhown in their ſeveral places ; whether 
ſerviles once expreſſed, as the # to o or à broad, 

before / and a conſonant, in bald, bald, &c. or 
| needing to be ſo, as @ to o in port, poſt, both, &c. 

or i to à in the ending ange, as range. 

Now if z ſervile be neceſſary to g in Guy, 
guiſe, guitar, Guinea, Guelderland, Guild-hall, league, 
| leaguer, as well as in guizzard, guerkin and gueſs, 


where h ſervile for » has ſometimes appeared; 
the ſame guttural muſt claim the ſame guard 


in eager, meager, tiger, homogeneal, heterogenous, 
which are no leſs really eaguer, &c. 


Ought we to blend in one ſemblance, at leaft 
of ſound, ſounds and ſenſes ſo diſtinct as gin the 


| ſimple of begin, and gin ſnare, give beſtow and 
give fetter, gilt and jilt, gills and jills, gig and 
fig, gear and jeer, get and jet, or 1 and 
* a poſſible formative of jib?ꝰ 


Ought we thus to make different ſounds look 


| the fame; or, as in guilt and gilt, guild and gild, 
guelder and gelder, the ſame ſounds Jook different ? 

Ought we to ſpurn the ſervile in together, geeſe, 
gila, give, begin, and get, becauſe we admit it not 
2 7 YT in 


SS @©&23, 9e aw 
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+ th 
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in gather, a, gold, gave, began and en, je. 
and got? 

Ought we to paint differently (that is, of ſee- 
mingly- different power) and pronounce alike the 
gutturals of gibble-gabble? or to paint alike (that 


is, of ſeemingly-like power) when we pronounce 


differently the guttural of gibberiſh, and the aſpirates 
of its probable parent jibber-jabber ? - 

Ought gibbous, giddy and gimlet, or even gd 
and girl,  gymnaſiic and gymnoſophift to ſwell pied 
ſhameful claſs, when guin, guive, Kc. You” re- 
move the fal laey? : wa 


Ti 


A ancient tongues 4 g was always 4 oh 


preſſive. Eaſtern names therefore maintain the 
native guttural natively unattended, in Gideon, 
| Gethſemane, &c. as do greek propers before 7, 


eſpecially when g aſpirate follows: thus Gyges, 
Ogygia, Trogyllium, &c. fo high or low dutch: 
as Gottingen, Groningen; and even ſome of our 


own: as Gertrude, ſo with Argyll, already ſeen, 
Gilbert, Fothergil, Ogilvy, E Ein, Logy,- Ag: 


* or Balgeny, &c. 5 


1 * indeed doubled muſt ſtill be g bard, 


wiuhatever follow, For this reaſon rag, beg and 


fog generate ragged, begging and foggy, the gs 


keeping equally guttural: did the ſecond differ, 


the firſt would not be doubled; nor can a con- 
ſonant continuing to cloſe (as it ad; to preſerve) | 
the radical vowel, produce ought but — ſelf 


= Ons the formative, 


F; By 
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1 By | like reaſon g hard after the naſal ſound 
requires (at leaſt receives) no ſervile before the 
ſofteners, being there alſo really a duplication. 
For the engliſh naſal ſound is always ng, though 
the g be omitted in orthography ; before direct 
or. depreflive, that the naſal liquid may with equal 
eaſe melt into combination with either power. 
Thus hang and fling are virtually contained in 
hank and int, as if hangk and /lingh, no leſs 
than in hanging and Anger, as if f hangguing and 
= ngguer, &c. 
Formation ruling theſe like many =" lata, 
aſſociation gives to hanger, flinger, bunger, &c. 
the four companions anger, hunger, finger, linger; 
as to ranger the three danger, manger and angel. 
So ſinging, ſinger; ſwinging, ſwinger, &c. may 
either join //inging, ſlinger, &c. or cringing, cringer, 
&c. as branches of ing and ſwing, or of ſinge 
and fwinge : for the device of a diſtinctive d be- 
fore g in the formatives of theſe latter, will never 
go down with thoſe who know that g ſoft or 
aſpirate has d in it already, and that no conſo- 
nant can be doubled either before or after another, 
with which it cannpt combine, | 


Such however ſeems the reaſoning again 75 a 
hardener after a duplication. or a naſal ſound, 1 
But certain it is, that in real orthography every h 

| word (as in real analogy every language) ſhould - 2 
ſuffice to itſelf, that a formative ſhould point its tc 
formation, and not the formation aſcertain 'the as 
formative ; unleſs by things unſeen we muſt Judge g 


of things ſeen, rather than the contrary. 
Againſt 


_ garly, ee 


e | 2 8 . | 
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Againſt doubt therefore either of ſenſe or ſound, _ 


the ſole ſure guard is the ſervile: as in raggued, 


hanguing, fmguing, ſinguer, ' &. ſo in anguer, 
hunguer, finguer and linguer. Nay dagguer can 


| boaſt Etymology, and hangued the ler of 


langued. 
What though tongued, A come Kn 


tongue and e, the only pair where = ſervile 


ſucceeds the naſal found In the end, and the latter 


the alone where it is neceſfary; the former em- 


ploying neither ſervile any hott than exergue? 


And what though beg, beggar, ſling, ſingle, angry, &c. 
can claim no ſilent miniſtration ? Muſt beopuing, _ 


beggued; flinguer,  finguer, anguer, &c. be therefore 
denied their lawful ſervant? Thus who allows a 
ſervile to proregatle or Prorogation any more than 
to Portugal ? and who denies one to prorogut, 
proroguing, or portugueſe ? ? So callegue 4s naturally 


- Preſerves the guttural by one ſervile; as college the 


aſpirate by another. We leave to extrgue the 
original ſerviles in order to preſerve” the original 
fires; and none diſputes plaguer tlie ſervile 6f 


Plague :, can we grudge then 2 ſervile to target, 


if it follow not targe; or to Wager the ame 
as different from a common wager ?' 
If the hardener be fo requiſitè küche aer wy 


_ ſeen, no, leſs is the ſoftener in Birmingham 
and Whittingham. Could places then be. brought 


to the road of Reaſon, we ſhould ſoon fee as'well 
as hear Whittingeham, Birmingeham, if not, a” Vide 


„ 1 2:39 948} 21 
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3 3 The fſerviles redundant. 


Sch ; are the ſerviles wanted : * well it were 
that we had not alſo ſerviles too truly ſervile; 


not only unſerviceable, but prejudicial ; and ſo 
rather ſlaves of Barbarity, than ſervants of Britiſh 
freedom. Nor needs there. now much pains to 


evince, that if open vowels only have uſe for 
ſerviles, cloſe vowels cannot admit them. 

How ſhall we then juſtify that numerous claſs 
where e cloſe is attended by an 4 mute ; which, 


far from diſtinguiſhing, confounds it with'e open; 


a mute which ſometimes, pleads formation for 
confuſion, - and full as often unaccountably in- 
truſive, overthrows Etymology with Diſtinction! 2 
Thus cat and read pretend to retain their opener 
in the paſt time, which is ſo happily diſtinguiſhed 


by the ſhut ſounds er and red. eat's old paſt time 
was ate in picture, becauſe ate in power, Muſt 


our orthography now be leſs analogous? It muſt 
indeed be owned that the paſt. time of ea, like 
- that of beat, is often uttered as the preſent, and 
is as often entitled to its picture. 
. red is doubtleſs the color : but it is nothing les 
really the paſt time of read, as led is of lead, 
though led be alſo the metal, no leſs artfully 
blended with lead. 

 ſored, on the contrary, as much the fame both 


in preſent and in paſt as ſhed, &c. has in the 


latter ſenſe at length obtained the true picture; 
though with zread for tred, it ſtill vulgarly finds 
N Wy, _ one (of ſpread) in the former, 


a 


bred, 


yy & ww tw w aca 


* 
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Bred, the paſt time of breed, coincides i in ſound, 
that is, in ſubſtance, with bred, the ſtaff of life, 


| hitherto painted bread/.asdoes a herdof whatever kind, 


with herd the real paſt time of hear, writte n ſtill alſo 
heard. No wonder if ſtrangers Rl ſpeak as 1 5 ſee 
them; or if vulgar eyes even at home do not miſs the 
apofirophe or eliding ſubſtitute which .remained as 
Jong. in hear d as beared remained in the language. 
The breft, inhne, vulgarly and viciouſly breaft, 


needs ſurely no falfifier to diſtinguiſh it from the 


french port of that name. 
Do we prefer then the confuſions of Art to the co- 


incidences of Nature? or can wedream of diſtinguiſh- 


ing the ſenſe by miſrepreſenting the found? 
But if theſe few apparent diſtinctions of real coin- 


cidence cannot but prove ſo pernicious, much more 
muſt the many apparent 8 where the 
diſtinction is real. 1 


In the latter 4 alone can be Wel the a 


5 picture of to breath and a breath, really as diſtinct 


as lead and led. Some think to fave appearances 


by. adding to the open vowel .a ſecond opener in 
breathe, inſtead of ſtriking from the ſhut one an 
embarraſſer, which expelled would leave the words 


what they are, breth and breath, or rather brethe, 


like cloth, and clothe rather thay claath, &c. 


True it is that breth - would (however odd 1 


be attended by deth the abſtract of ded, the com- 


panion of red, the ſeeming parent of read) as 


fied is of fleddy, which aſt has already been ſeen, 


If ed be indeed (as indeed it is) always cloſe, 
and not coincident (as SW. muſt ** with 


Hd, 
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fied, mould it not with its compounds infted, 


befted, bedſted, and even Hampfted, Hempfted, &c. © 
follow, inſtantly /edfaft, which Abdiel-like among 
the ſeraphim, though fingle unſhaken, has long 


been a model and monitor to its family. 


So fled muſt come ſimple and compound to fed. 
ta Ii, and with it bring along hed, tred, dred, thred and 
bredth, nor leſs certainly heday, hedding, Bedlong, &c. 


Several of theſe have been already ſeen as much what 


they! are as bed, red, wed, &c. Nor ſhould fiver, fivet- 


ting; . thret, thretten, &c. leſs join wet, fret, &c. 

When our writing becomes thus, as our or- 
thography muſt, the picture of our words, relm 
will for every cauſe accompany helm, being ex- 
actly of like power as. of like parentage. | Pari 
and mearl, having a no more in origin than in 


uſe, will with better title invite the company of 


erl, than ear! has ſo long ſeduced its two com- 
panions. With perly will rank ery, which ſo too 
will better confeſs with er/? its deſcent from ere. 
Serch will duly aſſociate with its cognate perch, 
and ſerce with herſe already regular. Lern, yern, 
ern and erne/t will appear for the truth, and def 
itſelf will hear Reaſon at laſt. 
Then to eye as well as ear, with whether 200 
tether will chime wether and kther, alſo fether, 


not new in its proper compound Fether/ftone. So 


with Trevor endevor, with lechery trechery, with 
treſure, meſure and pleſure, will better pleaſe Ana- 
1—9. both foreign and domeſtic. = x 

Thus, and thus only may propers themſelves, 
as Searl, Hearn, Heard, Diard ; for Gerl, &c. or 


ſic 


as . 


AS rh WS =o. 
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aſtray. 


and ſearch which cannot boaſt fo much reaſon; 
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as Readir ing (for Reding really Redding ) and Ea- 


monſon (for Emonſon, really E mmonſon) be at length 
reduced to regularity by the * chat led them 


Nor will deal, mean, dream, leap, RY hear, 
Heal, heal, weal, dear, mead, pleaſe, heave, z2al, 
ſeam, true pictures themſelves, miſlead us any 

more into the conſequently falſe ones dealt, meant, 
dreamt, leapt, cleanſe and cleanly, rehearſe, feealth, 
health, wealth, dearth, meadow, pleaſure and Plea- 
ſant, heavy and heaven, zealous and zealots ſeamfter 


and ſeamftreſs ; for the words delt, ment, dremt or 


drempt, lept, clenſe and clenh, Ver fb Reelth, heli, 
welth, derth, medow (really meddow), pleſure and 
pleſant, bevy and heven, zelous and zelet. (reall 7 
zellous and ⁊ellot), ſempſter and ſempſtreſs, which 


pair begins actually by the honeſt pattern to in- 


vite all the reft to propriety. 
Fearful i in the ſenſe of fear-filling (as- a ferfal 


thing) ought to join in ſemblance as in ſubſtance 


 cherful which is full of chear 3 whereas fearful fear- 


filled (as a fearful perſon) appears thus juſt what it is, 
| Brealfaft, infine, though from break, would 
be in analogy brecfaſt, the a ſeeming falſely to 


open, and the 4 never cloſing. The ſervile of the 
limple vaniſhes from theſe three compounds, as as 
in wherefore,. 8 hakeſpear, &c. 


If the pleaſant pictures heavy, rehearſe, dearth, 


dealt, &c. becauſe ſprung from heave, hear, dear, 


deal, &c. if realm by reaſon of @ in the origin, 


1 


by = 8 r r 
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if earn, foread, fevat, breaft 3 earth, hearth; 177 


fant, feaſant (or more foreignly pbeaſant); 


and leauen, weapon and weather, jealous and vga 


bouſy, &c. can for 2 good cauſe repreſent hevy, 
reberſe, derth, delt, &c. relm, ſerch ; lern, ſpred, 


wet, breſt ; erth, herth ; peſant, feſant; heven, leven; 


wepon, wether, jelous, jelouſy, &c. why may not 


 neather, bearth, dearling, heark as well as hearken, 


fince from neath, bear, dear, hear, &c. why not 
healm with realm, pearch with ſearch; fearn, ſbead, 


weat, creaft, beaſant and weaſand, leavy and /caven 
which have both as good right to à ſervile az 


teaven ; fleadfaft as well as lead, &c. why may not 


theſe as juſtly figure nether, berth, darling, hark 
and harten, &c. helm, perch ; fern, ſbed, wet, creſt, 
beſant, weſand, levy, ſeven, fledfaſt, &c. ? 

If all pictures ſhould be true, hy; ſo many 
falſe ? 


If fo , may * falle, hy, need any be | 


true ? 


10. as writing is ſuppoſed the "itture of ſpeech, 
may we not read alike as write alike a wreath 


and a breath, a mead and a head, a beaſt and a 
breaft ; to beat and to feat, to read and to dread, 


I read now, and I read yeſterday, &c, ? 
May we not read differently, as write differently 
ſpread and ſpred, bread and bred, &c.? 

And muſt not ftrangers do both? 

If Londoners themſelves, thus ſeduced by ap- 


pearance, ſo often rime to the eye, regardleſs of 


| the ear; no wonder that diſtant praQtitjoners run 
7755 0 into 
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into confuſions of ſound through thoſe of ſymbol, 


for which, in defect of rule, _— Coun urge the - 


authority of their guides. | 
Such a brei to „ mut, as FR a thus fly 


commemorated, is 


o in feoffee, jeopurd be 1 leopard, Lis 
min/ler, Leoflaff or Leeftoff,, Theobald; for 75 Ve, 


Jeppard, and jeppardy, leppard, &c. | 
e in breech part of the body, and proces that 


cover it; for brech and breches: 


A 


i in hei Fer, lei ſure, and TLeicgſter; for beffer, &c. | 
The i in friend (for frend) is ſtill more pre- 
poſterous than the à in heart; which prepoſitive, 
like the ſubjunctive i in aunt and . -_ n 
the occupation of diſtincti ge. 
Though propers are cantly the laſt i in : analogy, 


when common words are late of coming in, 


thoſe that ſhould naturally follow, ſometimes make 
bold to lead. As Holin ſbed and Fetherflone ſpurn 


the 4 of head and hong ; MINING and WW "wore 


as july the e of beart. 


Nor is the 1 now leſs idle in a 105 
Pe”, trough, cough and (the name) Gough; than 


the o in rough, tough, chough, enough, and in lough 


of the engliſh town Loughborough, which (with 
change alſo of the guttural. into the labial af- 


pirate) are actually become draft, lf; bef, trof, 


c, G; ruf, tuf, chuf, enuf and Lufborow. 
Hough the ſurname, and /ough a. coat or ſkin, join 


the latter claſs in hf and "uf; but furkugh by 
| | | . | ; : + 0 Fe 5 the 
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the feeblenefs of the ſecond is ind liferent y fru, 8 


furlf or furlu . 
Etymology has yet gr the, s o in ck, Lame, 
; couple, double, trouble, in ſpite of analogy who 
knows only tuch, ſcurge, cupple, dubble, trubble. 
And ſurely cupple is every way as regular as ſupple, 


at which no one boggles, notwithſtanding - its 


fellow-original fouple +. a figure! that ought doubt- 


leſs to rejoin couple, &c. if ee 3 muſt 


cover engliſh diction. 

If ſo indeed, Journey with its kindred: Aon 
and ſojourn ; courier, courage, nouriſh, fleurifh, country 
and couſin, may well repreſent jurney, nurriſb, &c. 


which ſounds, were one vocal form to be dropt, 


_ Etymology. would rather expreſs by jorney, adjorn, 

fojorn; corier, corage, floriſh,' which is not unex- 
ampled any more than noriſb, or than cozen the 
conſtant orthography in the ſenſe: of chouſe : nor 
would - Analogy oppoſe, eſpecially as currier and 
eurrage might have alſo a formative aſpect. But 


chen ſhe preſers for its very coincidence with itſelf 


turned into action in cozen a well as with its 
own little ſelf cox. 
So country and young will rather Joſe the 1, 


Gator o (as it often does) to perform its ſound; 


contry, for the love of its- french parent; and 
gong, through the averſion y muſt have to articu- 
late the figure of that vowel even cloſe, in which 
when open the liquefaction is itſelf contained. 

Southern with ſoutherly, Southcote, &c. ſervilely 


retain the 2 of ſouth, where „ alone can in our 


orthography repreſent the « ſhut which thoſe for- 


matives and compounds expreſs. Curt; 
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Curteſy is at length exploding courteſy, thoigh 
courteous, ' which ſhould follow  caurt, has ſcarce 
ever been ſeen, however often heard, curteous, while 
| houſewife in the neatneſs of hufuwife as well as 
_ diminution of 5 (for buzzy) now appears in 
her own ſhape the natural mate of huſband. 

ou being oo in Scotland as in France, Douglas na- 
tively emitted according to this rule, neglecting the 
o as an etymological, begins to ſhut the x as cloſe as 

that in the engliſh Dugdale. Ea 
The termination ous, never bearing ths ſtreſs, 
can have little more animation than that of a ſingle 
ſhut vowel ; preſerving however both forms, he- 
ther for analogy or . 3 40 rin 9 de. 
while ö 

o alone can remain in the akne. aig gone 

rofity, &. 5 
But this more fully pet in 2 fijer placez 
where the ending our, of like feebleneſs for like rea- 
ſon, is demonſtrated of the ſame deſcent ; though 

now in abſtracts as in agents, beginning to eject the 
radical a, with greater juſtneſs of formative analogy 
as well as of feeble ſound, and with a more imme- 
diate reſemblance of its roman anceſtor. 

Thus honor, vigor, laber, &&. as paſtor, vifter, 
author, &c. once (and ſtill often) honour, vigour, 
labour; paſtour, victour, authour, &c. are juſter 
Images of. themſelves, while they ſeem more natural 
parents, if but by adoption, of honorable, Vigo ons, 


laborious ; paſtoral, victory, vidtorious ; RX ” 
thoritative, &ec. 5 


To 
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To mutes of mere Etymology, we may join the 
w in fivord, and the h̊ not only after or along with 
another guttural, but where it ſeems to aſpirate the 
dental, in the herb thyme, the fiſh thunny (which 
ſometimes appears itſelf tunny) the iſle of Thanet, 
the river Thames, the perſons Thomas, Theobald, 


Dorothea or Dorothy, Catherine, Bethune, and all 


french names; the northern county of Caithneſs, 
and the denomination apothecary; not to mention 
the compound name Tawnſhend, where h is perhaps 
inſerted to divide its parts. While John. by the 
aſpiration only mimics his parent Zohan, the h is an 
opening ſervile in the foreign Kehl and Brubl. 

Nor is it ought but a radical, of like french race 
with the above, in heir, herb, honeſt and honor, 
bomage, hoſpital, baſter, humble, Humfrey, Helen, 
Heritage and heritor accompany heir; hue not ſo 
inherit, inheritance or inheritor. 

In hour, it pretends to prevent 5 but 


coincides itſelf, as in humor, with the liquefaction. 
ſinking no leſs, in the final figh, ſhuts however the 


vowel : as ab, Mahlah, Manaſſeh ; if the vowel be 
not a, a3 oh, . | 2 - 


C H APT E. R VL 
Of Qurescence. 


9 1. The firſt cauſe of quieſeence. 


OERVILES of each kind thus amply exhi- 
bited, the enquiry comes to be, what letters are 


tent — being ſervile ; and what cauſes ftrike 
| . characters 
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characters dumb, that are naturally endowed with 
expreſſion. | 
Some cauſes of ich we inveſtigated in the 
offices of the quieſcent : the reſt we may deduce 
from the nature and union of ſound's repreſentatives, 
and from the different powers we know them to 
poſſeſs according to their different place. — 
A conſonant, at leaſt its figure, may remain to 
preſerve the analogy of formation or of ſound, 
where it muſt be precluded from its organic power; 
and this it firſt is, when pent between one articula» 
tion cloſing and another with which it cannot com- 
bine, whether this- other conclude the rs: or 
commence a new one. | a 
For this reaſon we hear not, though we ſee, 
the p, which covers the labial liquid, before the 
dentals ? or , as in tempt, empty, glimpſe, ſempſireſs; 
Hampton, Thompſon, &c. ſo in Sampſon the ſon of 
Sam, thus diſtinguiſhed to the eye from nm 
the foe of the Philiſtines. * | . 
the b before d, as in Cambden : 
the b of the ſimple, as in Lambton : 
the p between labials, as in cn! 
the F in twelfth, as 
the ve in twelvemonth : 
the radical or formative * which keeps s direct 
by doubling it, before /, u, or m; in neſtle, joftle, 
buſtle, whiftle, &c. in faſten, liflen, gliflen, &c. 
where the feeble vowel is equally loſt in the final 
liquid: as in ca/tle; thiſtle, &c. ſo in Miley, Weſtley ; 
_ Chriſtmas, &c. but with the aſpirate form in i/hmus 
and afthma ; like the loſt guttural of the proper 
Burghley. the 7 
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the t alſo in mortgage 73 
the d in handſel, handſome ; Lind, Valdy, be 
the 4 in att, Eſtdale, &c. 


the c in arctic, and involved i in the ſecond * 


Ira: ws: 
the c, though „ ia 5 in muſcle, 


of the ſame ſervice as the ſecond t in thru/tle : 


the c, really combinable with the latter conſo- 
nant in Topcliſ, and the n with the former in 


| Colnbrooke. But the full articulation of the ſimples 
is preſerved in Thornclif, as in Thornton, which fol- 
lows thorn, - as diſcernment diſcern, &c. Nor can 


any confinement ſuppreſs the 7 of pe/tle. - 

The quieſcent is neceſſary in glimp/e, becauſe in 
glimpſes," glimpſing, &c. but the univerſal aſfociate ; 
pretends no where elſe to ſilence an intermediate 


_ conſonant; p being alike entire in plaſb and ſplaſh, 
imp and imps, &c. as c in crape and ſcrape, or t in 


att and afts, &c. and it will well be imagined that 
t and g remain as diſtin after the open vowel in 


tafteleſs, changeling, &c. as if they yet articulated 
the e of taſte, change, &c. Neither is the guttural 
quite ſunk in 4/#in#, being neceſſarily linkt with 
the naſal ſound; nor can the t be quite clear in 
diſtinfly or di en for a reaſon not now to ex- 


plain. 


— 


92. Tie ſecond cauſe of quieſcence. 


The ſecond cauſe of quieſcence is coincidence or 


cognation ; which ſo often ſinks into one, two ſame . 
or ſimilar ſounds. This cauſe has indeed contri- 


buted to much of the quieſcence we have already 


ww 
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ſeen; as in the meeting of a liquid and a liquid, a 
labial and'a labial, a dental and a dental, an aſpira- 


tion and a liquefaction, &c. in mm, uT har 


neftle, afthma,' humor, Jury, Kc. 


So when aſpirates meet, Harmony is apt to fink 


one, eſpecially the former, aſpiration, to ſay dip- 


thong for diphthong,” Fepthah- for Jepbibab, &c. or 
even the whole aſpirate, if they are of different 
ſides, as in the northern names Methven,' Ruthven, 
where the direct doubles the depreſſive. Thus fami- 
liar rapidity ſinks v before another labial in give me 
and five pence hurried into gimme or gib-me, fppence 
or fihpenes. ; San ALL 10 ff 84 61175 Hum 12791 


7 loſes its aſpiration aſter 1, the hiſs and the Tifp 


being too near akin for combination. Eftber | is 2 


conſtant, Demoſthenes 2 frequent example. 

Much more muſt / fink in another ſelf, whether | 
involved in excel, exceed, excite, extiſe,” or where we 
ſaw it uncombinable, in 1 Initial or final duplication; 
as in ſcene, paſs, xe. 

In the s vaniſhes alſo the ſubſequent aſpiration of 
{chiſm, uttered” ji ;/m (that is fizm) and of ſchedule, 
thence ſeen often cedule; as does naturally the pre- 


ceding cognate depreflive « or direct in cloaths, Grif- 
 fiths, &c. But the aſpiration remains, while the c 


finks i in 2 the foreign Scheva, Schwerin, NE. 


The Jontals 7 d, eloſi ing a vowel bete the aſpi: 
rates ch and ge, equal themſelves to 2/þ and dzh, by 
making thus a duplication muſt be loſt in the .coinci- | 
_ dence; as in batch and badge. ne” oh e 


In 
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In badge, leage, grudge, edge, ridge, &e. the dis 
as neceſſary as in badges, lodging, &c. elſe the vowel 
would be open alike in both. But though the 7 
plead equal uſe in batches, botching, or wherever . 
vowel calls away the articulating aſpirate; no ſuch 
cauſe can require it in batch, botch, crutch, eich, itch, 
&c. which would be the ſelf-ſame, were they painted 
bach, &c. an orthography already practiſed without 
objection in attach and detach, in rich, nich, chich ; 
which, fuch and much, even'in attaching, attaches, &c. 
were t is doubtleſs as gg as in patching, or 

| patches, from patch, &c. In theſe therefore the 
cloſer muſt either vaniſh, or in thoſe appear; as 
Analogy commands it to be uniformly vilible | of 
inviſible 

If the feeble vowel need a cloſer i in atchieve and ad- 
judge; much more does the ſtrong in alledge, abridge, 
with #/cutcheon, bludgeon, &c. But while Analogy 
_ explodes the inſertive from any feeble termination 
before either ch or ge; as in rich, oftriches, Ner- 
wich, norwicher ; pottage, poſtage, college, porrige (if 
not porrage,) adage, and Adige, deluge, &c. where 
the feebleneſs of ſituation leaves little difference be- 
tween open and cloſe; Etymology often drops it 
when cloſing a ſtrong vowel, particularly i, as in 
pigeon; a in bachelor; even u in ducheſs and duchy ; ; 
and, retaining the cloſer where uſeleſs in dutch, thus 
expels it from pidgeon, batchelor, dutcheſs, &c. where 
it ſo far prevented the principal falſity of our pic- 
tures; which however the very Analogy it violates, 
may condeſcend to analogiſe, 5 


* 


4 —_— HU Ma, 
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exclude the u, much more muſt partrige ; „ 


if college has expelled it, can knowlege retain it, 


— no more than ML 1 1 2 


r 2 . 
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\ 2 
8.3. a third cauſe m es” pak” 


| Tho inf une pF fence anrigina, is feebles 


I 
71 3 


neſs ef ſituation. of Kur Ss 2 2% 93S x; #2 » A 


Through the faintneſs of the ſylable crovcdding 
the ſtreſs; the ſample. aſpiration 5, and the vocal 


liquid au, melt ęqually into duplication of a ſingle 
cloſers, or eller here into total ſilenes. 


Thus ſhepherd,» hugſbead, &c. as if Seen 


bald. & c. ſo the propers Pelham, Norbum, 


Denham ; Clapham, Cobham ; Stretham\ Waidham3 
Greſbam, Agham, &. Bick ham Farnham, Grant- 
ham, Hexham, £Eweſham,  Peterſham, I wittenbam 


or Tzuiatenbam, Buckingham, & c. as if Peilum 


Norram, Biccam, Harnam, &c. As the compounds 
of ham, ſo thoſe. of. its parent heim in Manbeinr 

Arnheim, Mindelbeim, &c. and ſo other ſeparables 
and inſeparables; the jewiſh Sanhedrim with the 
britiſh Ructholt, Buckhurſt, Cheſhunt, Tothil, Bunhil, 
Cornhil, Colafhil, & e. Lockhart, Clephan, Fairbolm, 
Chiſholm, Cleghorn, Whithorn, PFindhorn,” &c. But 
Hotham, Mitcham, Maſham, Wiſhart, and vulgarly 3 
Bathurff,. indie of Oe" Hr, 509-4 combine into 


aſpiration. 


Strength itelf ae not the h in A L- 
born, Kinghora much leſs can weakneſs the w in 
Berwick, + Amit, Stantoir, - Tpfwwich, 

Nb. . _—_ reren 


IR * 
r 


OHA — 


Aaron, Naaman ; the former in 1ſaac, Balaam, 
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Greenwich; ene Derwent, Edgemare; South- 
wel, Bothwel, &c. in the common pronunciation of 
the common words backward, Forward, &c, and the 
only pronunciation of hufwife, anſwer, gumuale; any | 


more than in beatfwain, where the t, or in Va 
worth, where the aſpirate alſo is loſt : as if man, 
Berric, Norrich, c. or even in penynorth and half- 
penyworth vulgarly hurried into perworth and hapert. 
As we ſay Goodin for Goodwin, fo ſay we à good une, 
a bad one, &c. though ne unenfeebled be really al- 


ways in ſpite of coincidence, won. For the ſame 


reaſon do we drop the liquid « of purfuivant, and 
Antigua. But the liquid remains in earwig, car- 
way; and the compound. propers Norway, Corn- 
wal, Barwel, Irwin, &c. which N N 8 
clear for diſtinction. 0 5 

The aſpiration vaniſhes in A n 


vowel, whether abſolutely ſtrong, as in playhouſe, 
vehicle, Graham ; or abſolutely weak, as in coffee- 
houſe, Bethlehem, Abraham; unleſs the þ articulate 
the ſtrongeſt vowel, as in Abijab, - Fehoram, -Feho- | 


ſhaphat. 


To the ſame feebleneſs conſequent to force do we 
ow the quieſcence of every vowel, and of various 


conſonants; as the latter of che vowels meeting in 


Canaan, Pharaoh, Sabaoth and in Michael, Ra- 


ppbael, Iſrael, &c. of which latter claſs, as well as in 


diamond, the feeble à ſometimes is heard. But in 


parliament, marriage and carriage it is a mere ety· 


W me even to a weak vowel 1 N 


L# 
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latter of the's's in Oroonoko, and the o ſubjoined to i 


feeble in marchioneſs, to e ſtrong in feadal and frodary, - 


but ſhut in feoffee, Jeopardy, leopard, &c. 


So the feeble 7 is loſt in buſmeſs, veniſon and mdf. 
cine for medecine, according to its immediate origin, 
of vrhich we thus retain the ſound: and ſo the latter 


e of Wedneſday, where 4 uncombinable with ts 
following = is generally ſunk in its fellow-dental.” 
It is obvious that a ſound may fink before, as 
welt as after the ſtreſs: thus the whole firſt ſyllable 
of eſcape, abate, and apothecary, is often, as that of 
efquire, arrack ot arrac, apprentice, _ ge, 
is almoſt always enfeebled away. 
| The ſame powerful weakneſs appel“ y 
the I, but on ſolemn occaſions, in already, vino. ; 


and in ſuch north-britiſh names as are — 8 


with da (for Wale) or bal "feeble, as Dalkeith, and 


Balmerinoch (or Balmerinach) which has now com- 


monly loft the picture after the power of the final 
aſpirate, like ſome ſouthern W we faw under 
improper articulation : 


the n in familiar expreſſion of niſmube, e 


Elphin/lon, Robinſon, . . 
the d alſo in Edmond/ton or Edmungſton; 5 
the whole naſal ſound in Livingflone; 


and ſo the rt or rd in | Robertſon, Richardſon, de. 


Feebleneſs Py Coincidence conſpire” to rink. 


Leicefter, Glocefter (or Glouceſter) and M orcſter 


into the common ſounds of Lefer, Glofler and 


Wirfter. But the latter has no ſhare in the ſhrink- 


ng of 2 into Ciceſter, where the ſecond 


G 2 ſyllable 
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ſyllable funk leaves the third entire, though in in its 


feebler place. 

The ſame alliance . to compreſs on.one fide 
of the iſland, Haverfordwe/t. and Abergaveny, Chal- 
mundeley and P ontefradt into Harfordweſt, and Aler- 
geny, Chamley (or Chumley) and Pomfret, now ſeen 


alſo Pomfret in the ſurname ; and on the other, 


Aberbrothac or Aberbrathe, Rutherglen, Anſtruther, 
Linlithgow, Ballandean, Ballincrief, &c. into Ar- 
Brothe, Rug len, Auſter, Lithgow, Bandean, Ban- 


crief, &cC. —5 even (as ſome pretend) Uly/ſehaven 


into Lam; like the old Aberbuthenoth and Auchin- 
lec#, of which the former appears now every where, 


| what it is become, Arbuthnot, and the latter is 
everywhere become, though 18 only in England i it 


appears, A ect. 


Harmony alſo avails herſelf of Effort's abſence to 
ſmooth away one. aſpirate . before another i in apoph- 
thegm; one. liquid before another in government, A 
dental after a dental in almond, Hammond, Drum- 


mond, in lands proper compounds (unleſs uttered 
with uncommon preciſion, if not preciſeneſs) as 


England ; and as in Pontefradt ſo in perfect, as in 
perfect ſo in climacteric, before the dental the guttu- 
ral retained in the laſt as in the firſt for Etymology, 
but-in the ſecond for the ſake alſo of its cognate, and 
ſeeming formative perfection, where the c is as audi- 


ble as elſewhere ſtrong or weak in ſabjacs, ſubjec- 


tion, &c. The lawyer ſo ſinks the c of verdict, no 


very natural companion of indict, where he em- 


ploys the c to open the frong vowel as well as to 


| peep at trat, T6: Seographer ſtil muſt ſee, 


though, 


"_ of Ra. and the rad n final of 8 
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choupli equally idle, and both in ſtrong place, the firſt. 5 


984. "The nile of ermi 


e ſervile became ſuch, we long ago learnt, from 
the ſole. cauſe of conſtant feebleneſs, whether final | 
itſelf, or attended by . Equally filent and ſervicea- 


ble e therefore muſt be in free, frees, cries,. carries; 


care, cares, grave, graves, James, Jones, & c. and 
may, unleſs ſolemn, in every formative ſyllable, 


whether before 3, d, u, r, or I: as in freeft 2 


| freedſt, freer, ligt, lien, &c. LEONG 


But between any articulation and I, r, or 1 final: ; 


the vowel however feeble muſt/animate the ſyllable ; 
as in driuel, dazzle ;. lawyer, graver, grauen. Much 
more muſt : feeble! be: unextinguiſhable, where it 
parts ſame. on. ſumilar ſowids ;: as in h, bearded, 


educated.: fo between a dirett on -depreffive,. iimple 

| or aſpirate, viſible or invelyed,; thas is, 2, c a, or 5. 5 
fo, ch or g and s cloſing; as in paſſes, dances, taxes, 
muſes, gaxets, tuiſbes, reachus, judge; ſo in paſſeſt, 
 wiſheſt, &c. or where it prevents imgraflicable cor 


liſions, as in paiſeaſty Wiſbeaſty . 


Any feeble vowel, eſpecially or o, cloſed by u, 
though animating, the ſyllable, is loſt in the liquid, 
_ unleſs articulated alſo by u or, its fellow-liquids, as 


in linen or linnen, cannon ; hymen, common; Aaron, 


barren ; colon, ſullen; where the vowel continues 
diſtinct. But Analogy can alone aſcertain the latter 


vowel in the formatives ſharpen, eaten, taken, braſen, 


maiden, &c. while capon, Eton, bacon, Blaſon, Bla- 


92 dun, 


ö 
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dm, bee. can but reeolle it from the rote of Ety- 
OY: A "ds 


Hence the Sen of orthographers between 
becken and beckon, which however more commonly 


claſſes with reckon, as with Creydon heydon rather 
than hoyden ; with Tenniſon deniſon, or with citizen 
_ denizen, &c. Hence leaven (for leven) prefers one 
vowel, and iron the other, equally regardleſs of 
Etymology, to which firen ſtrictly adheres. And 
hence the feeble animater's total diſappearance-in 


faln, fleln, ſworn, and their ſix companions, which | 


retain the open vowel, though lawful San 
has ſhortened them by a ſyllable. 


Etymology and Analogy are ended divided 
about e feeble's place with r final; the former re- 


quiring the vowel to follow its — that is, to fol- 


low its follower, not only in lucre, acre, maſſacre 


and ſepulchre, through the fancied neceſſity of keep- 


ing ec radical ; but in ſabre, fibre, livre, genievre, 
nitre, mitre, metre, ſaltþetre, philtre, centre, ſceptre, 


ſpectre, luſtre, theatre, accoutre, reconnaitre; while 


the latter can only ſee as only hear ſaber, fiber, center, 


meter, &c. as well as enter, Peter, Tiber, or even as 


giber, writer, inepter, reſpecter, 8c. 

Lucre may plead its cognate lucrative; and maſſacre, 
its progeny maſſacring, maſſacred, & c. but acre 
has no more plea than ſacre, which though no 


leſs the french original, would not now. be known 
for the engliſh ſater. And ſurely fiber forms as 


eaſily fbrous, niter nitrous, meter metrical, center 
centrical, theater e &c. and philter, or fil- 


ter, 


4 * 
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ter, with luſter; may ſeem as naturally to produce 


philtration or filtration," with luftration, as traitor 


traitrous, monſter monſtrous, diameter diametriaal, 
enter n remember remembrance, &c. 


t final, on the contrary, is far more wal 
than el. The former is indeed the only caſe where 


final ſtill is effective, though without any other 
effect than that of animating its compound articu- | 
lation, A proof, that it is what it ſeems, and not 


cloſed by the liquid, is, _ when fo cloſed, it 
ſeems M - +: 

With equal reaſon 3 * we write apple, 
able ; ; little, idle, and chapel or chappel, Abel, lintel, 


idel, with label, goſpel (of good-ſpel) &c. In gravel, 


Evel, the feeble is more diſtin than in drivel, 
Hovel, &c. where, e interpoſes to part the uncom- 
binables ; as it alſo does in axel (ſometimes however 
axle) and etymologically in Texel taſſel, (ſome- 
times . tofſel) Caſſel and Caſhel, Yiſet and Ruſſel, 
&c. and to Lats the ee in N and 
Bl.. 


„ - © 


tion in _ as well as evil, devil; in the propers 
Ogiluy, Hamilton ; and remains a radical ſervile i in 


the engliſh names Lewiſham, Saliſbury, &c. as 

the ſcotch Faulis, Inglis, Charteris, Wemys, Nithif- 
dale, &c. where the ter minating vowel, once as 
effective as now in the engliſh Wallis, Cornwallis, 
Sandys, &c. proves ſervile as the e in the t 
propers en e S . h 


6 35 07 


— 
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ie at quieſcence may be PROP to is eye 
as well as ear, in languages ancient and modern has 
a ſubſtitute been employed, named by the engliſh 
as by the grecks apo/irophe, or engliſhly. as frenchly 
opeſtroph ; being indeed a comma placed at top, to 


mark at 
yet 8 2 


11 it enjoyed. 
Elifion may prove then final, medial, of Findet 


either that of 2 feeble before a ftmatte and ter- 


minating 5 or d, of e or o feeble before a ſormative 
rx, when the final can combine, after eliſion, with 

the letter preceding it; or of any feeble articulated 
vowel before a liquid not final, eſpecially r, when 
the articulation bereft of its vowel can combine 
with the letter before or after it; ſometimes of 2 
feeble vowel pure, whatever follow; ſometimes of 


aſpiration or even an aſpirate afong with its feeble 


vowel ; of a feeble final in two inftances before a 
feeble initial vowel, and of a ' feeble initial after a 
ſtrong final in ſome few familiar, or ay" licenced, 
— 

All this elifion however is petiſliar to Poetry; 


Proſe, except in familiar dialogue, not only not 
needing, but excluding it. Apoſtrophe i is therefore 
the poetic ſervile. Proſe, but in the comic, allows 


no eliſion to the eye, becauſe the reader may emit 


it longer or ſhorter ; but the meaſure of verſe not 


being — the 27 which ſhortens a word by 


a ſylla- 


ce the abſence of the feeble effective, and 
ſence of ſuch a ſervile as preſerves to the 
preceding vowel the ſelf· ſame 4 225 which before 8 
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a ſyllable, is proper to give immediate notice where 


ſueh e * A 4 piace. 


* 


Before final, n in proſe as well as verſe 
we ſee the elider oftener than any-where elſe, 


o 7 
1 LM 
4 


the elider after a vowel is uſeleſs, and after a 


conſonant abſurd. After a vowel it elides no- 


thing but a ſervile which cannot be ſounded, and 
ſo ſerves at leaſt as well as any ſubſtitute to guard 
an open vowel, whether in poſſeſſion or Plura- 


lity: as in huzzaes, villaes, bravoes, mottoes ;, or 


even aes,. ves, &c. ſurely equal to huzzg's, , &c. 


if a principal be equal to 4 proxy: whether we talk 


of loud huxzaes, or of the huzzaes loudneſs, &C. 
Nor is there any difference between the huzzaes 


loudneſs, and, the huzza's loudneſs, both involving, 
the loudneſs. equally of the huxza, and of the huzzaes 
or buzza's, which the ſenſe alone can diſtinguiſn. 


But after a conſonant can, we admit an abſurdity. 
exploded a hundred years ago ? an elider where. 


nothing is or can be elided ? a proxy without, a poſ- 


ſible principal? This we do when we ſeem to elide 
ſomething from the Lord's day, a parent's feelings,, 
Pope's works, &c. but nothing from herd many, 
feeling, parents, few Papes, &c. where lords, parents, | 

Popes, &c. are the ſame, words, the fame'way 
formed in both applications; nor. can they be more, 


rationally diſtinguiſhed: to the eye, than confounded | 


by the ear. By what title then do we ſee mens, Wo 


mens, and childrens property, and not a Ly. a 
Womans, or a childs . 


5 s : 4 —" * 88 * I 8 1 
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Nor yet appears there any plea for apoſtrophe, 
where property and plurality keep alike diſtinct 
without it; as in an oaths obligation, and "obligatory 
| oaths; though property ſhould keep the dentals direct, 
while plurality makes them depreflive.. is th its 


If no er can appear, he nothing is elided, 
. before-s final; ſtill leſs can any take place, where e 
effective, though feeble, is neceſſarily inſerted and 
ſhut by it; which proves alike the caſe after : and its 
| cognates ; that is, after s, z, or x, /þ or ch z as in 
milch- e, affes milk; frequent buzzes, the buxzes 
frequency; heavy taxes, the taxes heavineſs; huge 
fiſhes, the fiſhes hugeneſs; exact watches, the watches 
exactneſs; and after the ſame dentals, when they 
fink their ſervile in the. effective, as harmonious 
verſes, the verſes harmony 3 ; the modern Horaces, 
Hoeraces odes; the nine Muſes, the Was lore; i 
Juſt j udges, the judges juſtice. | 
Elide indeed it can the whole l ſyuable; ; 
as, Moſer law, Horace fire,  Ahaz crime, C 
fate, Chemoſd rites, Greenwich ken, Carthage 
towers; to prevent the repeated hiſſes of _ 2 
. not Mofefſes) law, Horaces fire, ke. 
But where we retain the effective, can we bear 
the clider ? Can we ſay St. Jamęſes, and fee 
St. Fames's, &c. fo painting a preſent vowel by 
ee e „„ 


If the poetic ſervile be ſo often i improper before : 
final, and ſo ſeldom neceſſary after it; before /f 
formative, „ feeble ny de elided, unleſs articulated 

by 


* 
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by 5, 2, &c. as before 4 formative, - unleſs articu- 
lated, by t or ds i in both which caſes the feeble vowel 
muſt remain effective to preſerve formation from 
ſinking in coincidence : ſo before r formative aſter a 
vowel, for an articulated feeble cannot vaniſh before 
r final, which is incapable of combingting. with any. 


preceding, e 3 1 +4 WR ; 
Thus crie/t, * ; bst. * 59/ ; flilet, filed, 
Hils, flilleds: robeft, robed; robbefd,, robbed ;. crier, 
player, mayor; ſurveye ee &c. may be 
contracted into cri PR, cri'd; play ſi, play'd ; 2h, | 
fila; ; fill ſt, Hills; ;.r0b:ft,:r0b'd ;, rabb'ft, rob d; 
crir, play r, may r, fJurwoy'r, Kc while poſſe, 
 prizefty, unſheſt, &c. admit no more eliſion than 
achad, added, or than addery, actor, bc. 
But after a direct mute, that is, 55 * * 3 or z, 
the d runs into its direct t, though after an open 
vowel ſtill falſely ſeen a, betauſe d alone takes place 
without contraction. Thus hoped, chafad, chaſad, 
5 paced, raled, prove, in common conciſeneſs, as well 
as poetic brevity, hop't,. chaf't, char t, pac i, rakt; 
though falſely yet painted 5% d, a, &c. of ka 
After thoſe conſonants ſhut, or after 3 or ch, 
t takes its own place, as it ſhould, in abbreviation : 
thus, hopped, . laughed (for laffed) paſſed, racked ; 
| coaxed,. wiſhed, uouched, &c. are fairly abbreviated 
bopt, laugh (for laft), paſt, rackt (for. rad), coaxt, 
| wiſhty, voutht, ee os wes; as 
As cri d, rob d, bep't, bat, e. 10 doubtleſs 
_ e&idſt, rob dſt, &c. but that this abbreviation can 
Som, * e — of con- 
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A feeble articulated vowel may oſten rop beſore 
a liquid, eſpecially r, not final; when the articula- 
tion bereft of its vowel can combine with the letter } 
before or after it; as groveling, maddening, reaſming, -þ 
muttering, laboring (volgarly labouring ); murmuring; 
natural, orarinur, miraculous; rebenbar, "gonerons, 
timorous, barbarous, & c. which eafily | E 
grov ng, w- reas' m wur "rings labbring, 0 
gen — tim rous, bark rows, dc. —— | n 
ſeldom join Elizbeth. for Elizabeth 3 and ſeldemer "i 
than any other vowel do we ſuppreſd i: or y feeble 3. in 
as in / lr, em nem; TiH'rus; the two firſt ſearce a 
allowable at alt, and the eg 2 for 05 
 fanular, eminent NN et eee ee m 
=” whoke ran einer apt con- 
fiſting of a pure vowel; as the v of violem it vum; tu 
(wih which" none will join fery from fire, who th 
cannot join miery from miri, &c:Y or arte late by ue 


an aſpiration, as vehement ſtiuee ed into ve nett. 

And ſo ſee we tlie verfifiers Topi the initiaÞ fyllable 
of above, apotbecary, efrapt; &c. in Boe, porhrrury, 
ſcape,” &c. While Proſe auc Verſe combine to drop 

the feeble initial of Nn 2 
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In four, even, over, ever only nad re he — 

vaniflitng, its vowel bacomes\a'" ſervile to: the preee- 

ding in en, ver, Cer, and 1 ir in the two laſt ho... 
ever, 4s well as the two firſt; the voe Keep the 


ſame as before eliſion. . ea 


\ 
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8 . — — — Te 
What's d cleck'? ac; for Mat: of the mint, Jaci of 


the lantarn;» What'iis [it] of (or'on)! theν,pa ? &cc. 
The aſpirato of them, (like the gutturaliof: tan,) 
formerly often, now foarce ever elided, may hows 
ever be indulged. the: burteſk, as „ 
'em to rime with the latin homimm 
- e. old guttural aſpirate of Hough and a 
ly loff is therefore by: fome, who can- 
not bear —— of Fees dear. hey 
in thy? and tho: - Ir 2950 tt; TOE 
_ The'Fitally ſail in How, hubs and; , had 
better vaniſfr to the” eye as well as the ear, e 
miſlead neither o reſelf dor any pony. % 10-049 
3 40 1821 
The two 9 ne 2 na- 
. turally feeble themſelves; may fink their vowel; in 
the feeble initial of the words they reſpoctively in- 
- troduee: a M Omnipotent, Hobey, for. the Ones 
tent, to obry; vrhere ſome however ſtifſiy, inſtead of 
pci try liquefaction, ſo rn the hen = 
gether in thyomnipotents twebey...\ | 


But, indeedz Poetry and — . | 
equally at the conciſe, are apt to run alike into the: 


ſerried or ſquee ed Both can. cherefore, by elidih 


a feeble vowel, er Wannen een 4 
two ſyllables. 

"mi — in one, vowels. hie-froruataip]- 
meet, ſink naturally a weaker after a ſtronger; that 
550 4 on Og vowel is apt toglide am initial ĩeeble 


with 
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with which it is cloſely connected. I, thor, he, fe, 


we, ye or you, they, being themſelves words of force, 


feeble initial following of am, art, is, are; nay of 
the aſpiration with the vowel of have and haf, and 
of the vocal liquid with the vowel of ul and wilt; 
would and wouldft, in Pm, thou'tt, bes, flit's, &c. 
were, ye re or you're, they re; ve, thou; we've, 
ue or you've, they ve; Tl, thou It, be Il, be li, 
we'll, yell, or youll, they; Ta, in * or 
fed; we'd, ye d or you'd, they d. 

Hatb admits no eliſion, becauſe folemaity 4 


none; neither is has ever contracted, becauſe he's 


and fby's are already doubly engaged in the repreſen- 
tation of he is, and ſbe is, and of bees and bees, 
Had and hadſt allow no eliſion, for fear of coinci- 
dence with would and wouldſt. TIT 


Ii haturally- feeble, inks, on dhe contrary; its 


4 whether before or after is, tas, were, - will; 
before would, not after, becauſe: of coincidence : 


r thus "tis, un, tber, *twill, *twwould ;. © | > 8 was t,. : 
wer't, wilt : ſo after any other ſtronger ſyllable 3 2 


t, int, ont, for t, from 't; for it is &c. is it, cc. 

by it, A 
e 

do, does, have, has, ſhall, will, may, can, ſink, not 


only its vowel, but, for the better combination, 


the preceding conſonant, /, r, u, n, more licenti- 


ouſly s or v in ant, in t, want; dont, han t, ſban ti, 
t, can't; contracted for, am not, or are 
not, it not, was not, do not, or does not, haue not or. 
bas * ſpall _ will (once woul) not, may not, 


on t; 


cannot; 
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cannot; which. waited thera — 


8 6. The uncertainty if feble ſounds, * ee. 
If the a>. may be enfeebled thus even to 


eliſion, the ſhut, which are in their own nature 


indiſtinct as inſeparable, become when feeble ſo ob- 


ſcure, where neither ſunk nor elided, that the 


ear can ſcarce diſtinguiſh one from another, eſ- 

pecially when abſorbed in ſo ſtrong a cloſer as a. 
liquid, unleſs uttered. with the deliberate . purpoſe. 
of diſtinction; as the latter of bias and pions, 
of Hanun and Ganaan, Salem and Balaam, Abel 
and Nabal, alter and altar ; tartar, zarter and 
martyr; or of abbat and abbot; which latter ought 
to be rejected as an intruder, and the former re- 


tained or reſtored, as preſerving ſound and claſs. 


at leaſt equally- well; while it pleaſes at once 
Etymology. and Analogy, exhibiting its relation 
to its foreign parent, as well as to its domeſtic 


child abbacy. So, without much difference of 


| ſound, we form tormenter, perſtcuter, &c. or bor- 
row tormentor, perſecutor, &c. and may form, with 
little (if any) diſtinction to the ear, a ſailer, ſpeaking, 
of a ſhip, and a ſailor who fails in it. Hence 
the doubt between briar and brier, caterpillar and 
caterpiller, &c, generally decided in favor of the 
former orthography ; and hence the coincidence 


as well as diſtinction of lier and Har, begger and 


| beggar, &c. The ſame cauſe endangers the con- 
fuſion of words. ſo different as reverent and re- 


verend, where the ſounds differ only in a feeble 


direct and depreflive, To 
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before than after the ſtreſs, is owing the unfor- 
tunate interchange of the prepoſitives en and 


in; or their ſubſtitutes before a labial em and im; 
a8 of enliſt and inliſt, encreaſt from the immediate, 
and increaſc from the remoter parent, &c. fo of 
pur and per, mon and men initial, &c. as perſue 


affected for purſue by ſome who! are better ac- 


quainted with the grandmother latin, than with 


the parent french; fo Monteith and Menteith almoſt 
indiſcrimittely denominate à county of Scotland. 


But the natural coincidence of the feeble can 


never warrant the vulgar confuſion” of the ſtrong, 


even when involved in the canine guttural; as of 


the e and in the firſt fyllable of perſecute and 
purſuivant, perſon and pur ſlain, pearl and purl, her 


and Hur; or of the e in cler and merchant with 


the a 1 Clank Tr? Clark ) . 1 Which 


* - if 7 4 ; 4 14 4 * 
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Of or entliographicat ſubſtilution, or the inter- 


change of characters. 
4 r. of vocal charafters.. 


© HOW ferviles, and) lente baer W 1 al 


- their combinations and cauſes, it may be 
proper to point out the other interchangeable or 
ſubſtituted characters, whether animating or ani- 
. . eee eee 
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mated, nch we have not yet occaſionally ſeen, 
| befbre. we inveſtigate the ſeats of Rrerigth, which 
alone can aſcertain thoſe of feebleneſs. OY 
à4 oper is expreſſed by e, not only” in tight, 
alba pear, &c. but in the monoſylllables where 
and there, which, though emitted whare and —_ 
keep ocular aralogy. with here. 5 


3 


1 * F 


| « open pictures by 7 in „y. Feld, "We" retains 
alſo its foreign form in mitthines murine; magazine; 
coprice; oblige; fatigue," intrigue; perhaps for their 
reſpeQtive' relation, however diſtant to machinate, 
mariner, capricious, obligation and obligatory; indefa> 

tigable and intritute; in ob, antique'for obliquity; = 
antiguity, and in pique for diſtinction; not to men- 
tion foreign names, as Racine, Antigua, &c. But 
as well might greet be ſtill chagrin, as maſhren 
mathint, & c. and leagur ſtill Hue, for the ſake of 
kgament' or alligatior! Imremgue however Has ap- 
 peated} and futangue may follow, Magazint's. 
plea ie mete parentage; to whielf it would per 
be juſter, did it tranſpoſe its adventitious, as mim 
does its native e, and put on as true à picture 
in maguzien; if muguxten or nugument be leſs proper. 
paints with no leſs oddfty „ cloſed in Bury 
(for Bebry) and i cloſed in bay (for bibzy) than 
we ſaw s paint a broad and opem in another pair, 


groat and brvad, for graut and braud. 


As no liquid can articulate a liquid, and two 
ſame, or very ſimilar ſounds, carmot meet in one 
ſyllable; our orthography” never affbeiates 1 with 
"| even” when the" latter "One" articulates the 
E: former's 


the firſt of conjure, * ſtreſſed on Nee eon 
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former's. cloſed, | and ſufficiently rings FEY 
Here then « ſubſtitutes , which incapable at the 


ſame time to repreſent au ſhort, leaves a between 
an articulating w and cloſing- conſonant, to play 


its own broad-ſhort part, as was ſhown. . 
Nor here only does « ſhut ſubſtitute , as in 
tvon, fwom, word, work, &c. but alſo 


before the aſpirates v and th, depreſſive, as 
commencing the afſter- ſyllable, and underſtood to 
cloſe the foregoing : thus love, loving, &c. But 
nothing preſerves, the direct aſpirate; and retains | 
its own power open in rove, drove, (or herd,) grove, 
Fove, .alcove ; in over, clover, Dover, Othe, and 


other foreign names; but cloſed in poverty, with 


empaveriſh; in Fothergil, Fotheringham, l and 


Rothes, which. keeps the aſpirate direct: 


before u and m, in honey, money, coney, a 


onion 3 z in one and once, for won and wonce; in none 


and done, for non and den, where, as well as in 
fon and ſom, the o is diſtinctive; in front, tongue, 
among, non and Monday; as in conduit or conſtable, 
in ſome and come, for ſom and com (if not cum), 
ſo in company, compaſs, combat, comfit, comfort, lo- 


mach, pommel, pompion, vulgarly pumpkins in the 


proper Chomley, written Gholmondeley, ſo in Bromley, 


Brompton, &c. and in London itſelf, where the 


dental melting into a doubler of its cognate liquid, | 
as we ſaw the aſpiration in Bunhil, Denham, &c. 2 
we generally hear Lunnon or Lunnun; the latter 


vowel, through the feebleneſs of its ſituation, be- 
ing no more diſtinguiſhable from the former, than 


from 


— 
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from the o for u in conjure enforced on the firſt: 
before I, in color (Mill often colour) and yolk: 
before r, in attorney, borough, Moray, of which 
laſt ſome families, 9 the * paint 
the power in Murray. 


before a dental, in the names E thil and Maſe "0 


aw; in does as in doth; in dozen and 'cozen; ſo 
in coz the dwarf of couſin, which is alſo 8 
as we ſee elſewhere. 


Nor is 0 the ſole. ſubſtitute 0 4 u * ir per- 
forms ur aſter the inviſible liquefaction as in 


lirk or gird; in whirl alſo with twirl, in ſquirrel, 
ſquirt and quirk, where the figure could not 
wed with ſo near a relation as the vocal liquid's, 


repreſentative; in circus. or tire, circle, circuit and 
circumference ; in ſpirt, flirt, dirt; in mirth, birth,” 


third, bird, and chirp; in firm, firfl, thirſt and 
thyrſe; irt, ſmirk and firtin; birch and drrge 3-1. 
fir-tree, fir, Air, virtue; and feeble in emir, vixir, 
martyr.” To theſe common words we may add 


the propers [rwin, Shirley, Kirby, Mitts . 


Byrſa, Mirza, and others. 


But no Analogy can warrant food for ud, 
which Etymology and Eſſence equally. require, as 


well as companionſhip to bleed, a no leſs pre- 
poſterous picture of Bad. On the other hand, 


Gould, would and could are equally. warrantabls. 
repreſentations of Hood, wood and coed. 

Rapidity has changed the vocal powers of two 
and three, compounded with pence or peny, into 
s ſhut ſound: ſo where we: ſee two-pence or, 
tuopence, three- fence or threcpence, &c. we hear 

com- 


. 
4 
$ 
: 
b. 
1 
# 
| 
: 
i ö 
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tuppence, thruppence, &c. ſometi mes 
. * as for Lig pence, Pape or Phpence, 


$ 2. The «ering of artieul ating de 


- The interchange. of Jiquidas 


character according to affinity, liquids and liquids, 
direQs* and depreſſives, and the various e 
tatives of one articulation. 

By the firſt cognation, Harmony, ahi: could not 
bear / twice to cloſe in culnel, into which colonel, 


through the weakneſs of the ſecond muſt naturally 


ſhrink; changed the former / into its neareſt re- 


lation, whence the engliſh curnel, whom ſlaviſn 


Etymology continues to diſguiſe in french uni- 
form. Indeed, where colone/ retains his primitive 


power, as in the hudibraſtie colantl ing, nothing 


can deny him his primitive regimentals 
In chis analogy do we hear the northern names, 
Melvin, Colvin, Ballantine, Plendergueſ, Pomfret; 


&. while we fee Mieluil; Colvil, Bannantyne, Pren- 
dergueſh, Pontefratt, &c, fo retained by the ſame 


deaf Tyrant of writing, ever tenacious, eſpecially 
in propers, of the. | 
— has changed the/ ſi 


. The S T7, wales. of oppoſite power. 


The poetic and the popular agreeing to drop 
the feeble vowel in the termination ed, except 


after r or d, the 4 muſt become direct, when 
ſo 


The conſonants likewiſe admit interchange &- 


have already heard, and- conſequently ſeen _ 
abfurdly the picture remains „ in bn d. 


hopp d, &c. for. hop t, hopt, &c. 
On the contrary, we retain the direct ſemblance 


title to ancient deſcent, mediate and immediate, 
are both. ſo unnatural in our tongue, that it can 
neither create them a claſs, nor find them. com- 


G Tn, OO ww, 


- 
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ſo combined with direct conſonants. _ This we 


with. the depreſſive ſound of p doubling in the 
compounds . cupboard. and Hepburn; of its aſpinate 
in of, nephew, Staphen, uttered ov, neveto, Steuan, 


the firſt by diſtinction from off, the ſecond more 


faithful to Origin as well as Analogy, and the 
laſt obedient - to Nature in ſpite of Etymology ; ; 
never. Clafling with never, and Steven with euen, 


Kc. while nephew: affecting a latin look, unmindful 
of the likeneſs-or almoſt. ſameneſs he really. bears 


to his immediate parent, and Stephen with better 


panions. Still leſs can Analogy bear 10 ſee a 


radical vowel. paint 2 real nally in Kare, 
| tor lieftenant | or lievetenant. 5 


* £ 


111 liſping aſpirate (th), as 1 alt X 
depreflively by the tip of the tongue between the 


teeth, the engliſh alone has practiſed and pre- 
ſerved ever ſince ſhe received it through the lati 
from the greek, while even her elder ſiſters, and 


_ almoſt all her contemporaries, have loſt the Alpi 


tion of this dental. _ 
But though aur. utterance diftinaly enjoys bott 
the aſpirate powers, theſe are ſo naturally, and 


therefore ſo frequently interchanged, that our or- 


thography 


ES A 


tage © Tax ParinciPies or 


thography allows them but one unexchangeable 
character. This impoſſibility of miſpainting either 
power, (or of right painting one) creates the diffi- 


culty of diſtinguiſhing it in its picture, which can 


only be done by the eye of Analogy. 
th initial is direct, or the aſpirate of . 


"thy and thine, they and them with their and theirs; 


there, thither and thence; the, this and that, with 


'theſe and thoſe, thus and then, than and though, 
" th final is alſo direct: as bath, with, cloth, ſheath, 
footh, oath, mouth; fo ſeeth, heareth, and their 
fellow - formatives. But when the preceding vowel 
is opened for generation, th, no longer conſidered 
inal, becomes depreſſive: as in bathe, clothe, tithe; 
An ſheath, ſeeth, ſioth, mouth, &c. becauſe in bathing, 
| ſecthing, &c. ſo in math, bequeath and ſmooth, a8 
in meathing, bequeathed, ' ſmoother, Re. 
' th is therefore depreſſed before formative, 28 
well in paths, withs, cloths, &c. as in fooths,: caths, 
mouths, &c. or in bathes, clothes, tithes, &c. no 
leſs than if the adventitious final brought an ef, 
fective vowel along with it. Booth accompanies 
depreſſively its offspring Booths, and with its com- 
p ; within, without, &c. Thus do we diſ- 
tinguiſh by the oppolite powers a ſheath, and to 
Heath, a mouth and 10 mand 4 Path and 5 


Fo, however keeps dec before 7 adſcititious: 
as from heath, pith, health, earth, &c. heathy, pithy, 
healthy, earthy, &c. yet worth, north and fouth duly 


net, form , northern and — depreſſive. 
1 So 


Ma, thenk, b, ' except e and ths — 
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So froth, betroth, of one emiſſion, en 
| betrothing, &c. of another, 

Direct is th in nothing as. in n thing, in PO 25 
in goth, in ethic as in gothic, &c. in names foreign 

or domeſtic : Nathan, Otho, Marthd, &c. Hihelftan, 

Ethelr:d, Rotbes, &c. ſo in the terms athlet, apa- 
thy, cathartic, &c. in authority, © ethereal, © 2s in 
author, ether, &c. Vet elſewhere it is generally | 
depreſſive before er, whether after vowels open of 
cloſed: thus either and neither, father and mother ; 
ether, wither, gather, & c. ſo in the propers Mather, 
Rothery, &c. verve: en in nb cor and before 
5 11 in brothel. 

Though the falſe radical th no longer ufurps 
upon d in murder, burden, or even Bedlam, the 
depreſſive ſimple retains the aſpirate form in ſome 
old propers; as Bethnal,  Nithiſdale, ware 1 beg 
which on . yaw: _—_ common Adden 


2 — 3 


The ME formitive 4 ; always direct . the 
beginnt as in ſeal and Sion, is equally capable 
_ elſewhere of either power according to its com- 
pany; aſſumĩing the depreſſive not only between 
vowels and after an open one, but whether beſore 
or after a liquid or depreſſive; not only then in 
hz. roſe, ſpouſe, ke. but in priſm, diſmal, fing, 
huſband, hufwife, &c. in Tfrach, ufs, 9 
Aſdrubal, Piſgah, e. 
On the other hand, as fails, tant, films, ear; 
robes, robs, loves, buds, brings,” &c. ſo palſy, tan, 
flimſy, prigſy, &c. as herſey, linſey-wolſey, ſo the pro- 
pers Jerſey, Lindſay, Wolſey, * or Ranjoy, &c. 


But | 
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But though s final after v is cas depteſſive as 
after any other liquid, in ayers, cayers ic. he 


final. after r keeps direct, as in  controyenſy.; und 

5, though depreſſed in crimſon, . damſon, 2 and 
zolſel (or tolxal), diſdains depreſſion any-where elſe 
from either a preceding liquid or depreſſive. Thus 


FAS. 4 5 8 = 7 9 — — 


1 = the ear, 3 without the pn 
the propers Hans, Lens, Mars, the laſt from a 


| real, ,as the two firſt from ſeeming formatives, 
\ 5s cloſes depreſſively five: as, has, was, 18, his; 


(as if az, &c.) and remains no leſs irregularly, 
though radically, direct after the open vowel in 


maſon, baſon, deſign. and  reſaurce, as if compounds 
of ſon, fign and ſource.. No. wonder then if Lau- 


fon, Wilſon, Jobſin, Hudſan, bandſem, &c. if \diſal- 


low, miſapply, &c. retain the s of their ſimples; or if 
the compounds reſign, reſort, &c xc | 
as. fin, ſort, &c. while ſimples in like form muſt 
be depreflive. U/ance follows Etymology. in the 
depreſſiye, and obeiſance in the direct: , yet..nuſame, 


regardleſs of any thing, joins rather the latter 


than the former. Theſis, ſometimes direct, joins 


full as often gengſu in the | depreflive: but criſs, 
like the name Tz/ze, knows no depreſſive power. 
As we ſee the depreſſive where we hear it 


| articulating the termination jab; in Abaziah, Ac. 
ſo bear we the direct ee * K it beides 


| that , 0e . 


1 


ire, 


kd ww þ allen ti 6 


7 V 


d BE oc hg 


8 


= 
oy + 


the quantity of the 
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The hiſs, like the liſp, is oft of either power, 
according to the claſs of — 
Direct it Eh 
is therefore in cloſe, doſe, riſe, 2 uſe, win 
abuſe, excuſe, diffuſe, cruiſe, nooſe, houſe, wo 
louſe; and depreflive in to cloſe, as in cloſing, c. 

s diſtinguiſhes only to the eye choſe, aa 


and propbeſy, from their actions chace, practice and 


prophecy. Some have affected thus to diſtinguifn 


a douce, à ſouce, à chouce, from to duuſe, to ſouſe, 


to chouſe; or even in both ſenſes to exclude the 
latter orthography,” which prevails avg in both 
by the power of Etymology. | | 

maintains its own dire power in every ap- 
plication of zaſe, caſe, - gooſe (and geeſe), cruſe, 
loſe, leaſe, ceaſe, creaſe (with encreaſe and decreaſe ),' 
greaſe; conciſe and preciſe, moroſe, profuſe, "recluſe, 
and ab/truſe ; as well as in carcaſe, tortoiſe, turquoiſe, 
perpoiſe, purpoſe, promiſe, treatiſe, mortiſe, paradiſe 
merchandiſe; where the feeble ſituation renders he? 
difference leſs diſcernible. Direct as 3 8 


n as ee r N : I OY 


* proving thus w. often dire where” it pro- 
miſes depreſſion, the depreſſive figure takes More 
frequent place in glaze, graze, braze; as well as 
in blaze, raze, and craze, laze, hazt, better known 
in crazy, lazy, hazy; in maze and maiz, baze or 
baiz; ſo in wheeze (if not wheaſe), ſneeze, ſqueeze 5 
frieze, freeze and breeze; in which fix one ſer- 
vile is ſuperfluous. Teixe (or teaze) and ſeize 


of one origin and claſs with eaſe and pleaſe," too 
Vor. I. H 
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often deny. both in appearance. Size and. prize, 
of like deſcent, appear as Contrary to, ety 
as. to analogy: with afſiſe, ſurpriſes Kc. ee 
exerꝝ other ie or iſe, idoliac, ciuiliae, Aligmatize, 
Ke. or iddliſe, civiliſes, fligmatiſe, bes. join nos 


1 @) Yin 


'A x by derivation. foreign. or do 


in azure, hort xon, blazon, amazon ;/' in mixen, ins 


coxen, and coz.;. in pbyz, though not in phy/iognomy ; 
in citizen and denizen; in azimuth and bezoar ; 


in ligenge and hazard, with lizard, ghizard, wizard, 


a5 fairly, if leſs frequently, deniſon, loſonge,, haſard, = 


&c. but always in. diazard and 6u2zerd, from. dizzy 
and, buz. For.s cloſes direct every. vowel, except 
in at and its four fellows; in hujjy, for buzay, 


from huſwife, and buſy, far bixay; except. alſo. in 


hufſar and paſſaſs, where Etymology doubles the 
direct figure, though the. feebleneſs of the former 
ſyllable leave the middle hiſs a depreſſive. Propers 


may ſhut a vowel by the depreflive power, which 


muſt then employ the depreſſive picture: as, Uz, 


Ahaz, Amoz, ſo totally diſtinguiſhed from Amos. 


Elſewhere. z, muſt exerciſe its own double power: 
in, huzzas- piazza, mezzotinto, &g. as well as in 


Aungle, puzzle,. nazaie, dc. To theſe we add 
bezel or bexil, if rather bezzle, win its compound 


 embezel,, if rather embezale. , 

3 being direct in the beginning, 2 le can 
there paint its own ſound, as, in zeal and Lien. 

The depreſſve form then alone can appear in 


Ranzay as. in Frans 5 nd: in dhe r 


. 


: =. } 
122 8 . 5 


he benin, 85, July, chafli/es mags; e 


- 5 voy, % 
becomes direct with directs in ſuch. ſeemin gly 
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Medial we ſee "alſo the Aeptetbe is in many fo- 


reign names: Nazareth, Lazarus, Heariah, Ana- 


ziah, Pharnabazys,” mm ; 


As s becomes. depreſſve with See 


# 


unnatural combinations as Schwartz, Mentz, Metz, 


Lutzen, &c, with Lintz we aſſociate chintz, though 
F a domeſtic formative. 8 


* * % 2 . 4 #4 . x % *%* + 
11: ; 2 . 4 _ 


8 


The laſt 1 of. 1 os is x 
equal, as we know, to It or gz. So compounded 
x can admit no, conſonant after jt, but f (as text) 


in the ſame. ſyllable ; no conſonant before it but 


a. liquid, nor any engliſh liquid but x combined 


in the naſal ſound; and that combination» fearcs 1 


exampled beſides i in the following, ſeven. anxious 


with anxiety; phalanx, ſphinx, Iynr, larynx, and 


the meanly familiar minx. æ is direct in them 
all, becauſe fully uttered anghſious, | phalangks, i &c. 
were it. ever depreflive in naſal conjunction, one 
half of its ſound would be ſunk in it, and ſo it 
would be no n *, no longer the: ED 


conſonant. 
Direct it is indeed: | ahi then, N as 


rex, convex ; or after a ſtrong vowel, where alſo 
n properly cloſes, as in vexing,* conuextty, Cya- 


rares, exerciſe; and always depreſſive before it: 


thus the example' of Aerues exhorts: as if the 


H2  egzaniple 
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Sforza, Mirza, Aritbarzanes," &c. with” the engl iſh 
Curzon and furz . 
; formative of fur or fir. * NU N 
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egzample of Gzereſes egzarts 3. and thus by the 
different direction, as well as by the different 


firefs, may executer and executar be diſtinguiſhed, 
e therefore is neceſſary to keep x direct before 


che fireſs: for 5 after x, where already is s, 
would make 2 duplication which never can follow 


another conſonant. Thus excel, equal only to 


| eccel, the 3 being loſt in the coincidence, with | 


an 5.would be ec/el, and without c el. 1 
x concludes after no open vowel but in coax, 


if we join not Yaux-hall and the beaux, where x 


is no more than s depreflive. Their couſins the 


corcombs, of more plauſible appearance, are no leſs 


fond to diſguiſe their trivial compoſition than the 


eaux to ſhine by a foreign outſide. No wonder 


if buxom, become a female epithet, aſſumed fo 


fair a vail; or if not only the ſurnames Cox, 
Suxpeach, &c. but Nixon, Oldmixon, Paxton, Fe, 
wel, &c. have choſen, in like manner, to coyer 


their familiar origin. 


| The naſa] ſound, like the other liquids, 2 
by nature depreflive, is no leſs capable, we al- 
ready know, of dire& combination. - Not indeed 
chat it ever precedes, except in length and flirength, 
either in the fame or in another ſyllable, any 
direct conſonant but its own guttural, however 
; — in /ank, ſandligi, enchor, banquet, Jobinx, 

&c. 

As the g is always e before the di- 
rect guttural, ſo is it before the depreſſive, when 


chis * to articulate either a vowel or a liquid; 
which 


1 „ ob me 
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which it does not only if the vowel or liquid | 
follow in the ſame word, but even, upon ſolemn 
occaſions, if either feebly' commence the word 
following in immediate connexion and dependance. 
Thus finking and ſinging, ancle and angle, aner 
and anger, Tancred and angry, &c. and ſo ng 
aloud, ſpring eternal, firong and mighty, &c. as if 
 ſoghing and ſingguing, ſinggue aloud, &e.” But in 
different words it muſt indeed be a very firong, 
though not an impoſſible articulation, which ex- 
preſſes a final g before an initial 1 or 1. as in 
young Leander, long repoſe. 3 

The prepoſitives in and con — no raked 
conjunction, though followed by the guttural of 
either power: as income, incapable, incline, increaſe 
or encreaſe, ingathering; concord, conglobe, congre- 
gate. Where in and con are ſtrong, and not pre- 
poſitives, they combine res in- Ow be. 1 

_— congo, 


3. The interchange of muter of the 6 ſame power: 3 


Of the three claſſes that interchange e 
tions, the moſt important, becauſe the moſt em- 
barraſſing, is that of conſonants, which, differing 
both in ſhape a_ Mm have but one ne 
ſound. 

_ The firſt of theſe i is the gelt as which, in 

many terms and names originally greek, - retains 
the ancient ph. Though this combination bears 
no reſemblance to the. grecian nexure, it more 
primitively compounds p's aſpirate, or the power 
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now 8 painted by 5, even in words which 
deſcending from- the- ſame ſource, have flowed: 
however. ahrongh: channels that conveyed our vul- 
gar form. But as fome terms of common uſe 
ſtill require the compound, and others even of 
ſcientific air admit but the ſimple character, the 
ſole clue of the labyrinth is a liſt; and when, 
one of two claſſes muſt be enliſted, the n 
is doubtleſs the leſs of evils. 
Common cafes of ph are few, reducible per- 
haps, 4 to the following: 

phileſophy, phyſiognomy, phyſicy phlegm, phraſa Phial 
(often depreflively vial) : ſo phenix, orphan, ſyco- 
phant, prophet, trophy; ſphere, nymph, triumph, ſe- 
raph, epitaph, paragraph, -orthography, geography , 
emphaſis, pamphlet, ſamphire, campbire, FOR ” 
pher ; ' amphibious ; blaſpheme, . 
Other technical terms are a 

philanthropy, . phyfology, phlebotomy, plhyladtery 
philtre (or filtre or filter); phalanx, phare, phaſe, 
phenomenon, phoſphor, pharmacy, pbariſae, phiiiſtins; 
Jmphony, Hragraphy 3 ; —_—_ . Ip; yn 
Kc. | 

Ot hs. more ordinary names, where: the 14. | 
piration * n a Tpocumen at leaſt _—_— | 

Philis p, " Philander, Phebus, Mn * 3 : 
Phaltiel, Phut, Arpharad; Raphael, Ralph, Foſapb; 
Dapbnis, . Sophronius, am with Pans 

Therphilus, Re. 

_ » Phalomela or Philomel, Pbebe, nb Sapphe, 
Sapphire, Sopbrona, Exphroſyne, Sophia, Sophoniſba, 
' Pamphila, &c. EE P brygia, 
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Phrygia, Pamphylia, Pheacia, Phenicia ; PH. 
delphia, Delphi, 'Philippi, Paphos, Epheſus, be, * 


 Alphens, Amiphy iphates,” &c. 

The laſt and leaſt regular picture of this * 
pirate is gh, which having loft its own power, 
now uſurps that of pb or 5 in laugh, "cough, 
hough, trough, with the proper Gmgh;' in enough, 
rough, tough, chough, ſſough' (ſkin) and the proper 
Hough, in furlough along with "Loighboroagh. 


2 


But the ſhatow: Yoon or late will follow the 
ſubſtance. : Dyaft, once draught, ſeems to promiſe 


laf, rof; enn, riß Re. . N feeble 


 aſpirate often ſinks in furlw. 


By eaſier analogy is the depreſlive labil as 


pirate ſmoothed to the fimple in the name Olle, 


generally As naturally emitted "Oghty. h 


As 's plays the 1 unleſs . z has 
boon l . - open ware] jm the end. 
and in the middle between vowels, where it 
ſometimes even ſingly repreſents à double de- 
preſſive; in ſuch. ſituations, | ab well as oſten for 
like reaſon after a liquid, it delegates its direct 
power to c articulating e or 5, or ſoftened by 
the former become a ſervile. Thus races, rates, 
racing; receive, preciſa, &c. ſo peace — 
mercy merciful; with Thract, E acynthus, &c. 
final after 7 is c with the ſervile, 'as U 5 


* BY 


except however the etymolopical expanſe, Fa/ponſey. | 


tenſe (too latinly lan, which leaves the s formative. 
and depreflive) tenſe, ſenſe, aenſe with intenſe the 
town - far 7 5 _—_ and condenſe, intenſe 28 — 


H 4 ane 


„ 


_ 
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1 propenſe, prepenſe; a ſort of Hanſe- words 
which, like Hanſe-towns, claim privileges foreign 
and domeſtic. Neither does expenſive follow ex- 
pence, but joins the other e penfeoe, ex- 
„ 
õ naturally depreſſive between... n and y final, 
c becomes there too its direct ſubſtitute : as 
fancy, conflancy, regency. _ | 
After u, c articulates alſo. for 3 in ance * 5 
cancer, cancel, chancel, with chancellor and chancery, 
pencil, tincel (ſometimes 11 nſel), council; incentive, 
| incendiary, incenſe, and inceſt as cet or ceflus ; ; to 
incenſe, incide and coincide; conceal, conceive, con- 
cern, concert, conciliate; and ſo with rancid, conciſe. 
; final after 7 is performed by c in ſcarce, farce, 
fearee (for ſerce), ſefterce, commerce, amerce, as well 
as in ſource with . in force, divorce, tierce, 
ce, pierce. | 
fn <0 ot PO after — 1 I: — | { eme - 
times mor ſel) tercel, erge- N . 


as it does after 2 e 
I, in calkine and kiwi 22 aud 4. 
cone 3 


nm, in circumciſe © + 
b, in abceſs, written alſo- ß; 3 
its own form for , in accelerate, PE, " 
accident, eccentric, fuccint#, | 
x, where s ſinks by coincidence, in excel, ex- 
cerp, except, exciſe and exciſian; 
l alſo ſilenced in ſcene, ſcience, and their flows, 
which having been exhibited under the head of 
—_— pat ge need no more to be here 
repented : 
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repeated than the compounds ok a which thei” 
open vowel afforded us. N * 
= ol doubles in acquieſce and e with a 
and ercreſce, two uncommon terms; ſo before - 

or ence final, excepting eſſence and guinteſſence : 
quent concupiſcent with  quieſcence, — 
&c. in the engliſh compound aſcertain as well as in 
the foreign aſcetic, laſcivious, iraſeible ; faſcine, faſei- 
nate, with oſcillate and eſcitate, if two ſuch cognates” 
there be of eſcitanq and oſcillation; in eviſcerate, vi ſcid, 
diſciple, diſcern, diſcerp, ſuſcitate, faſceptible; N 


8 boſcis, and pk name . : 


The french tongue, to Wen we ow the inter- 
change of 3 and z, as well as their ſoft and ſimple 
ſound, has alſo enabled us eaſily to aſſign each its 
ſituation. Never has indeed that wiſe parent or 
poliſhed ſiſter (for in either relation the engliſh may 
regard her) led our Analogy into any labyrinth 
without affording a clue, except in the coincidence" 
of c with s initial, which can 0 (ave _— min 
to articulate & or i. 2 ; 
In this unfortunate 8 a roman a 
logy, where c was equivalent only, though not the 
only equivalent, to the greek &, and even from her 
eldeſt daughter the italian, where c is ſtill before 
thoſe ſlender yowels at leaſt #'s modern aſpirate; 
here french Analogy muſt own her failure, nor can 
lend, not having herſelf, any better aſſiſtance than 
that of a feeble liſt. _ | 
Celandine, celery, celerity, IO tell ay” alas. 
ca, and cerat, ceremony, ceruſe; cento, center, 
Hs centaur, 


— ,: Tax Pais eit OF 


centaur, centory, century, centinody, cenſus and 25 5 


with cenſor and cenſure; cement, ceſi, ces; 1 
Oprefs, cycle (with cyciep), cylinder, cilery, ng : 
mon, cinnabar or cinoper, cinder, cingle, civet, city, 
citron, citrul, ciſar, 2 cicurice, circus or 80 
with circuit and circle: | 
celeſtial, cerulean, certain, cephalic, man civil; * 
- ceaſe, cede (with ceſſion), celebrate (with cele-" 
brity), cite, ciel, and every circum as circumſcribe. 
To enumerate; the proper names, where the: 
commencing guttural is dwindled into the hiſs with- 
out changing its figure, were idle as it were endleſs. 
Their orthography, at leaſt their ae muſt 
ſteal in with their ſtory, as that f 
Ceſar, Cicero, Cincinnatus, Cinna, Cebes, Outage, | 
Cimon, Cydon, Cyrus, Cyaxares, — Cows 
. Cerberus, Cynthins; &c. 
Cynthia, Gybele, Ceres, Circe, Cecilia, Nec. whth- 
Celtiberia, Gilicia, Cyprus ; Cenchrea; Cydnus, &c.. 
not to mention the qualifiers ce/tic, cimbric, or: 
cimbrian, cimmerian, &c. better known than the 
en the n, or chan er eee &c. * 


- Where c ufarps not pon s, it ves: on RY 
whoſe ſubſtitute from the latin it has naturally de- 
ſcended to the french and the engliſn orthography. 
& therefore totally excluded the former, preſerves in 
the latter its own place only before e and i, or after 
a ſervile or liquid in expectation of thoſe vowels: 
as in rake, rakes, raking, rater, &c. falt, aly, 
flakineſs, &c. ſpeak, talk, mill, ſpark, rank, &c. as 
in Healing, ſpealer, & e. Becauſe neceſſary in ſuch, 
is 
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} is alſo retained'i in the other branches: unſpeulabla 


rallative, ſparkle, &c. fo in fuckle with fucking, 


package with packing 3 in buckle with  fuckle, &. 


> 
* 


9 articulates, er l, U. broad voeal hund in e 


latin ſhape of 1 a8 quarrel, , AID 
quifition, . 6 
Elſewhere c is Ps fole repreſentative, whether to: 
articulate , o, 1; Jer; ot to clofe a vowel. This 
catacomb, coucumber, acute; clear, cry: fo cook, cock ʒ 
track, tract; lick, relic, reli&'; ; ; peck, ber! doch, 
doctor; ſuck, ſuchtr, ſuttor, &c. 
So c cloſes n before t. as uiſtinci, diſtinctor, di 4 ies 


tion. Nor do we find axcte, incle, uncle of carbunele 


claſs with the formatives rate, wrinkle, &c. 

To the greek kalends rather than the roman calends 
muſt be referred the propriety of- talendar, if this 
_ plead not alſo diſtinction, like Kate, the diminũtive 


of Katherine or Katharine, a figure ſome greeklingy 


prefer to the engliſh, _ Trench, and latin Cotheriit 

or Catharinte. 

But Etymology maintains der 1 undiſputed in 
hebrew names; in Habakkuk, as well as Hezeliab, 
whom rather latin than engliſh Analogy is apt 2 

metamorphoſe into Efechias. Other eaſtern and 

northern names keep alſo the . as Kuli-tith or 

Khuli-than, Smolenſto or Smolenſte rx. 

Where c retains the fantom of che dead pi ra- 
tion, as in chara#tr, Chloe. chroniche, anchor, fomach, 
monarch, we learnt under improper articulation ; and 
how as well as where 7 melts into the aſpirariok 'of's 
in whatever ſhape, Was inveſtigated under vocd'“ 

| H 6 lique- 


1 


5 
4 
of 
4 
j 
£ 
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 liquefaftion. But we find c for = in the real and 
apparent aſpirate after either liquid / or n, as in 
welch and french, and this both by the firſt and 
ſecond cauſe of quieſcence, which ſinks the coopt 
dental between the liquid and dental, the t between 
| #{ornand 3, ſo leaving ch only /h, which is alſo and 

ſhould appear the aſpirate in chaiſe, champain, cheva- 
lier, machine, capuchin, debauchec; for ſbaiſe, ſham- 
pain, &c. yet no more inclinable to quit their 
foreign figure, like Jpagreen, &c. than Chamont, 
Charlotte, or Rachelle. : 

While fauchion has almoſt' totes, falchian, | 
which affected to accompany welch, &c. the ſur- 
name M alſb alone (for names will be ſingular even 
in the right) faithfully paints its power. 


'T hough ts aſpirate knows no repreſentation but 
ch, its depreſſive ge, the no leſs ſoſt dental aſpirate 
of eue, coinciding with 75 which is 4 melting i 


into z's aſpirate, performs j's part before the vowels 
that ſoften c into 2, which we found : and i effective 


or ſervile. This it does therefore in gentle, ginger, 


geometry, gervalogy ; giant, magiſtrate ; legion, ler 
geant, charge, chargeable; with George and georgic, 
Egeus and egean, Egypt, egyptian, &c. allowing j 
the unrivalled exerciſe of its own function before 
the other vowels; as in jade, jandice, joke, job, jew, 
jewel, julep, juſt ; joy, join, &c. ſo Fohn, Jack, Jones; 

Juba, Trajan, Elijah ; Fudah, Fudea, Jordan, &c. 
J articulates however alſo the ſlender vowels in 
the common words jeopard, jeer, Jeſt, jerk, jet; jibe 
{whence n ili jutt, „ 3. Jejune, jealous, 
* , 


7 6 
* 7 
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majeſty, jeft's compounds ſubject, r4jet?, be; as well 
as initially in all ancient and many modern propers: 
Jehovah, Jeſus; ; Feruſalem, Kirjath-jearim, ' &c. 
with Jem doubtleſs and Jen, the diminutives of 
James and Jane, &c. As Jeſſe the ancient male, 
ſo 74% the modern female; and ſo the ſurname. 
Jermyn contraſts at once and-coincides with German. 
No wonder if Gervas and Fervas diſpute the initial, 
though .Etymelogy ſtand by the former; or even 
if Orthography be divided between the common 
jibe and gibe, while the former boaſts its offspring 
| jibber· jabber, the parent of gibberiſh, which the 
latter protec more to reſemble. «af 


4 The fingle piature for th double power. 


- The direct alpirates may, in power and in pic- 
ture, commence. or conclude; as Pharaoh, Joſepb. 
The depreſſive, becoming ſuch only in order to 
begin, neyer cloſe but in duplication: nor can 
either direct or depreſſive admit duplication to the 
eye, both ſides being already compound, as they 

add aſpiration to a ſimple conſonant. Thus on one 
hand prophet, nothing, fiſhes, riches ; ; and on the 
other covet, other, viſion, rigid, ſhut as really the 
former as the latter vowel, though they cannot 
ſeem to do ſo. 

t and d we long ſince ſaw, by * tem- 
ſelves, double ch and ge, in etches, edges, &c. ſo do 
the ſimple : or p their aſpirates: in Aatthew with 
Matthias, Matthat and Matthan, Zatthu and Pittbeus; 
ſapphire and Sopphira, . ang Ys 3 nay s its 
„ 1 Apirate 


| Po z * N Puri6tstiv'os” F 


Hhirate in Coffius, alto, bec. 1 on the contrary is 
heard” and ſhould de ſeen before the apirate in 
en, uttered vight'rb, from righteth. _ © , 
's aſpirate indeed, ſhrunk into the ſingle figure 5 
admits duplication like any ſimple conſonant; as „ 

offer, affair, affright and —_ Hue mal f 

from the ancient ar. | 
A double v would doubtleſs offend Etymology : 

yet unprejudiced Reaſon fees no cauſe why the 
mple depreflive form might not be repeated as well 
as the ſimple direct, why not lover as well as differ, 


 tyoving as ſiuffng, &c. though the find no example in 
other tongues, which her: rags not like outs ſuch 


5 duplication. 


But well it were ; that pears as only 
refuſed duplication. Numberleſs are the inftances 
where the ſimpleſt are double in reality, yet fingle in 
appearance : the chief variance this between our 
founds and our ſymbols, the chief obſtacle therefore 
to the attainment of both, and owing, like moſt 
others in derivative undigeſted languages, to the 
ſetvility with which we paint many of our words 
aſter the foreign analogies whence they come 
while we keep ignorant or regardleſs of that 
domeſtic analogy, into which harmonious Ute has 
adopted 1 | 

And indeed, if ſpeech. be the model of writing, 
and writing the repreſentation of ſpeech, what rule 
ſhall authoriſe, or what remedy. remove, that in- 
fnity of caſes, where we hear the vowel cloſe and 


[ ſee it open; 3 where a lingle conſonant muſt both 
I cloſe 
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cloſe the foregoing and commence the following 
ſound; where Analogy makes us ſpeak one way, 
and Etymology commands us to write another 

No wonder then if the artleſs prove here the juſteſt | 
painters, by following the path of Nature, whence- 

Art alone could deviate. And this benefit at leaſt 
has accrued from the inattention of out ſcholars to 
the modern tongues, that ſueh words as theſe have. 
| lent out language untranſmitted from the latin, have 

cluded the ſlàvery of foreign imitation, and el 
into the dreſs of our analogy. 

Thus fillet, marry, manner, Sammy; pony 2 
ban, pittance, pudding; racket, maggot, &c. have 
the due duplication of the medial conſonant, though 

from originals that do not admit it; while /,, 


very, manor, limit, copy, fibyl, pity, Rudy, tacit, _ 
dragon, &c. being unfortunately tranſmitted from 


or throuf gh the latin, where the conſonant was: 


better . to be ſingle, and whence the french 
might ſo paint, becauſe ſo ſhe prononnces it, have 
retained the ſingle cee in mn to typity che 


double ſound. | 88 
But Analogy will more or lefs make het Way, 


and excite” regularity in the midſt of irregularity 
itſelf. If admonifh, puniſh, vamſh, rhenifſh, and 
fiſh, will not double the dental, ſhe makes bmi 
join -vaniſh, and enemy energy, &c. in ſpite of 
Etymology, Whoſe ares __ turns thus . 


her. 


To double the IS in 1 0 as in W 


ſeems the natural and the oniy remedy for fo radical 
and 


Toe en or 


and extenſive an evil. But beſides that Cuſtom i is 
unwilling to loſe ſight of 4 difficulty which Cuſtom 
alone can ſurmoutit; there are various caſes, other 
than thoſe of the aſpirates, in which the duplica- 
tion could not take place without changing the 
ſound, or infringing domeſtic with foreign Analogy.” 
ir being always ur, as irt or fir, except when 
initial for in, as irregular, irradiate, were the 
doubled in ſpirit, miracle, myriad, &e. the i clofe 
would put on the appearance of 1 cloſe,  * © 
In capacity the c preceded by s or turned into 
double, and in vi/ible the 5 into double z, or the 
 ftrong vowel in both cloſed by 5 ſervile, would 
_ deftroy their connexion with capacious, viſion, &c. 
-which Analogy cannot alter. For in viſion, no 
more than in vicious; nor in this any more than in 
ambition, ambitious, &c. can any inſertion (but 5 
mute) be made to ſhut the ſtrong vowel, which 
however we cannot open, With Etymology's 
leave, vicious might appear at leaft leſs viciouſly 
vihcious, nay ambition ambihtion, &c. (for it dare 
not look at ambihſhin, &c.) but ſuch inſertion 
we Pp oblige the depreſſive hiſs to wear the depreſ- 
- five figure in vihzion as well as vibhzible, &c. 
And indeed, againſt viſible duplication one gene- 
ral objection is urged ; that the engliſh doubles no 
conſonant like. other languages : as is palpable in 
the different articulation of fellow and Pella, þ f 


morrow and Gomorrah, Fanny and manna, Femmy 


and Emma, poppy and Joppa, abbey and abba, offer 
and Offa, cottage and Cotta, Liddal and Lydda, aſſes 
and Aſſes, muzzy and Uzzab, pecking and Mecca, &c. 


wn, - 
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in every pair of which it is plain that the engliſh 
word does but ſhut the former vowel without ſound - 


ing the ſhutter, while the foreign term does audibly 


both; that therefore in every one of our doublers, 
the former is no more than equivalent to , which 
can ſilently ſhut at leaſt a, e or i, where no other 
| ſhutter can take place. But as it cannot alſo cloſe 

o and u, and as the mute aſpiration would, like the 
mute lingual in palm, or like itſelf in Mallab, pro- 


long at leaſt the a that it cloſed; Analogy Joins Ety- | 


mology to forbid any ſuch ſubſtitution. - 
It were idle then to multiply objections 33 
a remedy, . which the prejudice whether of Ety- 


mology or Preſcription is more than ſufficient to pre- 


clude. All therefore that ſeems poſſible in the preſent 
caſe, and all that remains poſſible towards adjuſting 
our orthoepy and our orthography, or engliſh ſound 
with its repreſentation, is to inveſtigate ſome ana- 


logy in a practice ſ& apparently unanalogical : nor 
can this be done but by tracing the ſituation of the 


ſtreſs, upon which 15 much in * e 1 in 
al elſe rue | 


Cc H A P * E KR va. 
$$ 1. The Areſi of diſſyllables. 


N D indeed, that alternation of labor 15 d reft 
which relieves and invigorates all Nature's 


operations, cannot but be eſſential to the beauty, 


and even the being of rational ſound. . 
Vocal effort and intermiffion, or fs and 3 
bleneſs, thus alternate, a word of two ſyllables can 


\ 
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- bear the ſtreſs only ori one of them; i upon the 5 
former in empirr, and the latter in aſpire. 

A word of more ſyllables ſtreſſed, though not 
equally, on each alternate, admits lefs emphaſis on 
the third when the firſt is 'emphatical, and lefs on 
the firſt when the third js fo, &c. . ; 

A triſſyllable may enforce either extreme, which 

thus renders the middle fo. feeble, that the other 
extreme acquires alſo ſome reflected power. If the 
middle on the n be . both Extrexnes 

muſt be feeble. | 

Lefs ſtrong therefore is the laſt in competent, the 
firſt in comprehend, the firft and fifth in comprebiens = 
lle, the intermediate places being di ues | 
as both extremes of abandon. _ 

The fireſs adhering naturally to the root or 
ſimple, can ly on no formative or compounding 
ſyllable, unleſs this immediately follow or precede a 
neceſſarily feeble. one, and then the excreſcence 
gains ſecondary frength by tne-law of atwr nation. 

Thus the former alone can be ſtrong in cheſlen, 
bending, fided, places, treatiſe, leſſen, tafy, truer, 
truly ; and the latter alone in wnchafte, unbend, qſide, 
miſplace, entreat, unleſs, diſeaſe, untrue. ; 

In other compounds the force reſts upon the 
principal word, as the latter in wphild, although ;. 

but the former in always, likewiſe, therefore, Rc. 
ſo upon the ſpecifier or diſtinguiſher which always 
leads in names: as upſbot, onſet, outcaſt, ſhepherd, 
houſehold, & c. and ſo in goldfinch, ſea- green, &c. 
provided always that gold-watch, ſea-fide, and other 


Py ſpecified objects, ty upon either ſide, as 
the 
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the thing or the kind is in queſtion. So otlier 
compounds may, by occaſional emphaſis, feem 


uncompounded; and the ſtreſs, if not transferred, 


rendered almoſt equal on both ſides: as in the co 
traſt of chafte and unchaſte, bending and bended, &c. 
The diſſyllable compounds alma, ſomoetimos, 

forthwith, without, upon, into, unto and until, na- 
turally ſtrong on the latter, may however be ſtreng- 
tened on the former, when followed by a necef- 

| farily ſtrong ſyllable ; as may the old diſſyllable 
_ compounds of here, there and where ; hereby, there 


in, whereas, &c. but therefure and wherefore can no 


5 den. at any time renzen their e e 


As cm and. compound, o primitive and 
ſimple names, or their qualifiers that form not 
increaſing degrees, are apt to be ſtrong upon 
the former ſyllable: thus lion, leſſon, effort, crea= 


ture, endive, pirate, tranſcript, &c. and 'fo ery | 
human, certain, fragrant, extant, alias, adverſey, 
diverſe, gentile,, mundane, tyrrhene, alpina, canines; 
future, private, ornate, contrite, paſſe, tc. We. 
already know that, the ſtreſs cannot ly on the latter 


in able, gere, Sec. where the final vowel ſinks for, 
very feebleneſs. 


| But generally: in vifſpllable quelſiis; .yeaithy 


ſuch as admit the formation of degrees, the latter 


open vowel attracts the ſtreſs, and the ſtreis at- 


tracted prolongs the vowel: as fmeere, denure, 


humane, ſublime, ſedate, preciſe, opake, benign, Ke. 


Sometimes a cloſing —— en it: as es 
bur leſe, 2 alert, * N 


ö For | 
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For like purpoſe of generation, K 42 $4 


create, depute, ſubdue, obey,” maintain, occur, inter, 


intend, careſs, chaſtiſe, tranſpoſe, tranſcribe, advance. 
This rule, general as it is, admits however, like 


others, its exceptions : as ranſac, dally, &c. ſtrong 


on the firſt. So perjure, injure, and conjure in one 
ſenſe; while conjure in another 3 Joins adjure, and its 


regular fellows. 


The ſame Analogy therefore that interchanged 
the direct and depreſſive of the action and active in 


the uſe and to uſe; &c. ty” ofte ten the emphaſis 
with like exchange of claſs. - 


We lean then on the former. in the following 

names, whether agents or actions, originally com- 
pounded with con: convert, convict, conſort ; concert, 
conig, contraſt, compact, collecsi, conflic, conduit, 
convoy, converſe, confine, compreſs ; with which im- 
preſs and inſult, import and export, tranſport and 
transfer, agent and regent, accent and diſcord, digeſt 
and faretuel; with every tra#, jel? and ment, as 
contract, object, torment ; unleſs perhaps extract 
with lament : ſo in the qualifiers * frequent, 
gallant, compound, ſubject : 
and on the latter in the operatives to convert, to 
abſent, &c. beſides a variety of words we ſhall ſee 


in one form, which differ in ſtreſs as in meaning: 

buffet and buffet, auguſt and auguſt, &c. 
In like analogy we ſtrengthen the firſt of 

ſecret and diverſe, and the ſecond of ſecrete and 


| divert. The ſervile diſtinguiſhes both the ſtreſs 
and the vowel of antic and antique ; but claſs alone 
| e 


Diſſyllable operatives enforce the latter: "ns, 


PF 
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. oppoſitely enforces inſtinct the reaſon. of brutes, and 
inſinf for inſtincted or impregnateds So the quali- 
hier compagt joins. the operative, not the name, 15 
compact, not a compact; while the operative to ſub- 
jedi, on the contrary, as often follows the name and 
qualifier, as it differs S 
ciding in anterior ſtrengtun. 4 md 
The latter keeps its due — n 


10 rebel, record, refuſe, produce, premiſe, preſage, 
reſent 3 which are what they appear, whereas the 


names of like picture double to the ear the middle 
| articulation, at leaſt ſhut one vowel. and impel the 
other in @ or the rebel, record, refuſe, produce, pre- 
miſe, preſage with s direct as well as double, but 
preſent thing and qualifier with the doubled articula- 
tion depreflive. Theſe are doubtleſs joined by. to 
cement and the cement. Not but that either emphaſis 
may occaſionally affect both the action and active 
record, produce, & c. were not this anticipating the 
poſſibility of employing any engliſh wore whos 
as a name, or as an operative. 

Not only two ſtreſſes, but three words. diftine i in 
ſenſe and in ſound, concur in the ſingle ſemblance of 
* reſuſe. It joins the qualifiers diffuſe and | profuſe with 

the ſecond ſtrong and the 5 undepreſſed, as well as 
the claſs of operatives with the s depreflive. So dif- 
ferent are therefore the refuſe of a thing, a refuſe thing, 

and to refuſe a thing ; and ſo natural is it to refuſe 
the refuſe of a thing, or whatever is refuſe, &. 

A minute of time, ſpace, or notation, ſhuts the 
former vowel ſtrong ; minute the qualifier ſtrengthens 
the latter, So a deſert or wild is ſevered from to de- 


x66 / Tow: Parncipies or! 


Jert or abandon —— We Hidd<PDLyniodiy, | 
write the former deſart, thus alſo parted to the eye | 
from deſert the action of deſerving.” As for ſort (rf 
not differt) it muſt follow &ſerus, with the double, 
thence direct, articulation. The inſeparable demi 
ſhucs the firſt as in derniged; but the ſecond with the 
final form of the vowel in demy-paper.-' The former 
is always ſtrong and ſhut in avere, unleſs ad 
poetically for athwart or acroſs.. ' 5 
But this cfange of emphaſis with claſs, however 
deſirable to Analogy, can be Penn in few (if 
any) beſide the above inſtances. | 
The force therefore lies equally on the firmer in 
compaſi, comfort; reaſon, rumor, bias, treſpaſs, envy, 
| reſcue, torture, cenſure, dittate, purpoſe, Purchace, 
| practice, forfeit, perfect, proftrate, Sc. and in t 
= -compaſs, purchaſe, perfet?, &c. as equally on the 
= latter in to ally, abyſs, arfireſs, conſent, command, 
report, ſupport, reſort; eſcort, accord, effet?, reſpett ; 
Ney, ſurvey, eſteem, increaſe or encreaſe, decreaſe, 
| divorce, fatigue, repoſe, defire, deſpair, diſpute, abuſe, 
| excuſe, adviſe, deviſe, reviſe ; ſecure, devote, expreſs, | 
reverſe, content, exempt, corrupt, exatt, correft, 
elect, &c. and in an all, an abuſe, an advice, 2 
device, a reviſe; or in ſecure, devote, elect, =_ - 
As recede, ſucceed (for ſuccede) &c. are followed 
by receſs, Jucceſi, &c. fo purſue, contain, extend, 
pretend, remi t, pervert, devcte, &. by purſuit, con- 
tent, extent, pretence; i remiſs, perverſe, devout, &c. 
- which two laſt may join alſo ſincere, * robuſt, &c. 
Repel is thus attended by Tepulſe, recur by recourſe, 


1 and this * ai — ; yet not * by impulſe, or 
concur 
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anner yet; more than poreray by portruit 
11 


147 


" Thopglscipbis the 2 wy : names to aw 
the beginning, the ſervile ſeems. to retain the ety 
mological ſtreſs on the end of leuge, rapge, bohea, 
(all three ſometimes Hiurried into the other enforce- 
ment) canoe or cane; bamboo, caſboo : fo. Guy 
oon, as dragonn ; 5 with muſbroom, da hour, carcer, ra- 

teen, ſhagreen, machine, marine, caprice, grimace, 


alcoues piſtele, parade, &c. and even ade, se, e/e or 


eer formative 3 ;.. as, blockade. leſſer, chineſe, piqueers, 
But vocal length is rather the conſequence. than 
the cauſe of the ſtreſs, which, is indeed. apter to yelk 


on an aſſemblage of articulations. Thus-only- cam 
we account for its ſame ſnuation. iu altar and altar, 


| anſuzer. and ranſac, chancel" and aancal, tenden and 
render, harraſi and arras the magufacture of Arras, 


which natively keeps the end ſtrong; and ſor its 


different ſituation in event. and aduunt, leuant and 
infant, romance: and roman, finance and final, elett 
and perfect, repaſt and impeſt, requite and reſpite' (or 
reſpit ), delay and aally, * ou _ a 
and conſirus, Sic, 

Vet nothing beſide the ng of 3 8 
can authoriſe the latter ſtrong in Jul, papa, 


nama, huzza; canal, cabal, cartel, janguil, ſpadil, 
manil; guitar, ' huſſar ; cravat, ſherbet, coquet, capots: 
baman, ratan, di van, ſedan, berlin, caleſh, patach; 
alas / with guddrille, . cadille,, catarr h, purterra, 
gazette, moraſi, calaſs ; which, thougb yet unna- 
turaliſed, are reall ly no more than a codil, catar, 

borter, 


. 


— 


. 

Y 
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parter, £aety moras, e as well 
- write. jonguille, fpadille, coquette, &c. Many now 
| hold ſpinet and gazet as britiſh ſubjects, making the 
former-vowel ſhut as enforced. ant arg 


eee eee ng 


82 2. The fireſs of polyſyllables. 


- The foundation thus laid in the ſtreſs of diſy na. 
l ble, that of other polyſyllables may in great mea- 
1 ſure be deduced by the golden rule of formation. 
As lion, poet, ſervice, miſchief; 3 happy, certain, 
 conflant, — ; forfeit, Perfect, envy, praftiſe, c. 
Biy fo honeſs, poetry I miſchievous ; happineſs, 
| certainty, conſtancy potemtaty ; forfeiture, perfetineſs, 
{| envious, practiſer; with fe 2 perfecting, envy- 
ing, praviiſing, &c. and fo diſſervice, unſervicrablz, 
imperfet?, - unenvying, &c. as lioneſs, miſchievous, 
ſerviceable, &c. lioneſſes, " miſchievouſly, ſerviceably, 
unſerviceabiy, &c. Thus converſant follows converſe 
ſtrong on the former, not converſe enforced on the 
latter, any more than en, ſirefſed on the penult 
| fyllable. . 5 
On the other band, as oo enquire, remain, ac- 

guit, diſpenſe, conduce, reſpect, deſire, contemn, &c. 
ſo reliance, enquiry, remainder, acquittal, diſpenſary, 

_ conducive, reſpectiue and — deſirous and 
deſirable, contemptuous and contemptible, &c. as 
polite, not only politer, politeſti, but politely, polite- 
lier, politelieſt ; politeneſs with unpolite or impolite, 
&c. ſo from infirm, machine, _ &c. infirmary, 
py; reſperiful, 6 iſreſpefiful, dec p 


— — — 
** 


., . 
I 
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corruptible, corrigible, &c. ſo doubtleſs incomparable, 


| ſecond, comparable, acceptable, &c. wi th uncompar a-' 
ble, unacceptable, &c. as regularly ſtrong on the 


as do the primitives a figurative or moral poſſibility 


in purity, votary, frenchiſy, liable, forcible, talla- 
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Thus oppoſite ĩs therefore the human to the humane 
family; human, humanly; inhuman, — ; to 
n e inhumane, bene 

and r 3 

But aper mirabte, acceptable, commer 
crruptible, &c. enforcing the firſt, "hat be held 
primitives in engliſh tranſplanted from abroad, and 
no more ſprung from compare, admire, accept, rom- 
mend, corrupt, & e. than are deſpicable, corrigible, &c. 
from deſpiſe, correct, &. As comparable, acceptable, 


inacceptalle, incorruptible, incorregyble, with emen 
more in uſe than its ſimple. | . 
A proof, that comparable, eee IP are roots 
in our tongue, is, that compare, accept, &c. form 
actually branches ftrong like themſelves on the 


„ 


third; which formatives imply a literal or phyſical, 


of being compared, accepted, &c. Thus one 
thing is literally comparable with another, if it can 
be compared with it, though not perhaps comparable, 
that is, fit to be compared, to it. So a thing may 
be acceptable by : a man, that is far from TROY Te 
ble to him. : Tg | 5 


* 


By the formative law the TY is ; the firengel 


tive, &c. from pure, vote, french, ly, force, talk, &c. 
So in primitive polyſyllables terminated by y, he or 
ive, the ſtreſs reclines on the antepenult: thus 

Fol, > Deity, 


— — 
———— OEEE 


Wr 2 Wen... «ets ates 
* ee WAS e ee ee eee ge " « = 
py 
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dence ; comprehend by comprehenſive and comprehen- 
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Deity, piety, pleur 2 horary ; feafable, plauſible, &c. 


and ſo congruity, ſaciety, adverſity, adverſative, intui- 


tive, &c. much more by the power of aſſemblage: 
diverſity, univerſity ; infamy, quantity, contrary ; pal- 


pable, portable; purgative, #arxative, &c. with which 


aſſociate numbers in ple, cle, &c. as principle, article, &c. 
Operatives in fy keep the y open as well as ſecon- 
darily ſtrong : magnify, tumefy, &c. ſo occupy, mul- 


_ tiply, all in complaifance to that claſs which de- 


lights to repoſe on the end. Secondary firength 


may ſometimes alſo open the diphthong by poetic 


licence in dignity, dependency, &c. but never by any 
licence in the qualifying formatives, haſtily, . 
dently, &c. 
Yet primitive tetraſyllables (or words of four 
ſyllables) in ly, ry, ny, dy, cy or fy, chy, cle, ple or ble, 
are apt to endue the firſt with primary, and the third 
with ſecondary ſtrength : as adverſary, arbitrary, 
acceſſary or acceſſory, antimony, ignominy, contumely, 
cantumacy, controverſy, centinody, hierarchy, adminicle, 
participle, with comparable, corruptible, &c. 

By the ſame formative law the laſt keeps the 


power in the compounds, fuperfine, counteract, under- 


fland, &c. Hence 

Triſſyllable like diſſyllable actives repoſe on 
their termination: as correſpond, comprehend, contra- 
dif, intercede, ſuper ſede, eterniſe, advertiſe, &c. Aſeer- 
tain thus tranſpoſes the ſtreſs of its ſimple, in order 
to join entertain, &c. But embarraſs, like harraſs, 


lies ſtrong by duplication, on the penult. Corre/pond 


is doubtleſs. followed by corre/pondent and correſpan- 


ion; 
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fon ; &c. Yet advertiſe, becauſe once ſtrong on 


the ſecond, produces advertiſement {till ſtrong there, 
which thence looks rather a primitive companion of 


divertiſement; as we generally hear cha/tiſement en- 
forced on the firft, though the eee olfopelag 


of chaftiſe. 
While origin alone corroborates the laſt i in confi= 


dant, commandant, complai ſant, caravan, violin, cul- 


verin, palanguin, and invalid ſo diſtinguiſhed from 
the negative of valid, the opening ſervile joins Ety- 
mology to fix the ſtreſs in whatever polyſyllables, 


upon the final and even formative 1%, cer, een, ce, 


ade, and ęſe or an in qualifiers; as in the primitives 


 tyranniſe, ſtigmatiſe, compromiſe, &c. domineer, bom- 
baſcen (radically bombaſine) repartee, cavalcade; por- 


tugueſe, parmeſan, &c. or in the formative criticiſe, 


5 iduliſe, As ivateer, referee, paſquinade, genoeſe, &c. fo 


in magazine, quarantine, really magazeen or maga- 
feen, quaranteen or caranteen, yet fometimes forced to 
chime according to their falſe appearance. But com- 
mittee follows commit, as countryman, copperplate, &c. 
country, copper, &c. while country-man, copper-plate, 
&&. ſtreſs, in as out of compoſition, both parts of 
the compound. So the tendency of names to draw 
the force to the firſt, and of compound names to 


prefer the ſtreſs of the ſpecifier, forbids doing, dier; 


making, maker ; cutler, chandler, &c. to influence 
the ſtreſs of weldoing, weldter; watchmaking, watch- 
maker ; papermaking, papermaker ; fword-cutler, Wax 
chandler, tallow-chaudler, &c. Moreover, of dif- 
ferent tribe, keeps ſtrong on the ſecond ; but paſſover 
and turnover, regardleſs of their ſimples, follow at 

3 once 
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once claſs and combination. On the firſt with like 
reaſon ly ſadducee, marmalade ; as do all triſſyllables 
in te: violate, variegate, infinite, abſolute, &c. 
Elſewhere triſſyllables rely on the firſt or ante- 
penult; leaving always ſome power to a final ſer- 


'vile, and more than common energy to the third 


ſyllable, upon any ſolemn occaſion, eſpecially when 
concluding a verſe in rime : as puerile, juvenile, 
leonine, diſcipline, pantomime, prototype, aftrolabe, for- 
titude, interlude ; dioceſe, artifice, principal, principle, 


Hllable, ſpectacle; intellect, intereſt, &c. much more 


when an action becomes an active: as in à com- 


pliment and to compli ment, the ridicule and to ridi- 


cule, &c. - 


So continent, confident, excellent, innen, impotent, 
impious, infamous, with continence, confidence, excel- 
lence, &c. regardleſs of contain, confide, excel, nocent, 
potent, pious, famous, &c. not owning them indeed as 
their parents. But the golden rule of formation or 
relation preſerves the ſtreſs of monument, intereſt, 
admiral, mayoral, difficult, excellent, accurate, &c. 


in monumental, intereſting, intereſted ; admiralty, 


mayoralty, difficulty, excellency, accuracy, &c. 

That aflembled conſonants may fix the force 1 in 
the middle as well as on either extreme, we are not 
now to learn; nor can we longer wonder at the dif- 


ferent ſtreſs of appanage and advantage, transference 


and occurrence, inſolent and inſolvent, indigent and in- 
dignant, riotous and momentous, partitive and vindice 


tive, fugitive and incentive, temporal and eternal, in- 


timate and conſummate, indicate and inculcate, conſti- 
tute and contemplate, interpoſe and interpret, _ 
3 | 3 8 3. The 


— 


$3 The fires aſcertained from te termination. 


The ſtreſs thus purſued through claſs and con- 
ſtruction, our next beſt guide i is termination. As 
the emphaſis muſt ly on one, at leaſt, of three ſyl- 
lables, when the two laſt are formative or adſciti- 
tious, it is needleſs to ſay that the antepenult muſt 
be ſtrong ; which, except in caſes already een 


or about to be ſo, it generally i is. 


The vowels of the terminations ien, iaus, ian, &c. 
though originally ſeparable, being formatively fee- 


ble, combine (we may remember) into a liquehed 


diphthong after the ſtreſs. Immediately before them 
muſt ly then the ftreſs, whenceſoever it may be tranſ- 


| ferred: thus creation, contemplation, inveſtigation z 

_ vexation, annotation, circumvallation , exertion, nw 
fron, evaſion, ce. ps: 

As vexation ſo vexatious; and to conſcientious, 4 


dential, conſequential, controverſial, intellectual, bad- 


leian, harmonious, &c. though from canſcience; pru- 
dence, conſequence, controverſy, intelleft, Badley, har- 


mony, &c. accompanied by teſtaceous, capacious, 


various, . ingenious, ſpontaneous, ethereal, imperial; 


barbarian, tartarean, ceſarean, &c. nor leſs by the 
adopted area, genius, medium, &c. 

But on the penult vowel remains the emphaſis, 
which conſequently excludes liquefaction, as in 
idea, ratifia, muſeum, ſo in ideal, empyrean, atlan- 


tean, pegaſean, pyrenean, hymenean, circean and 


others, among which many claſs european; as well 
as * ic or ac in proſaic, heroic, elegiac, &c. 
i _ becauſe 
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| becauſe on the antepenult in the > exploded pro- 


Fgeiul, kee. 
i The penult is alſo ſtrong where an articulation 
parts the vowels, in the foreign ata and ato, ada 
and ads, ago and ige, &e. as cantata, potato; ar- 
mada, bravads; virago, vertigo; with proviſo, hori- 
| zůon; pomatum, faltotuh ; aſylum, decorum ; tribunal, 
N Hallelujab or rather halleluiah; in A, apparent, 
| tranſparent ; in the domeſtic diſciple, finople, qua- 
adruple, figary, vagary, quandary, canary; balcony, 
cathedral; canorous, ſonorous, obdurate, tranſlucent, 
1 pellucid as lucid, &c. Tobacco and pimento are ſtrong 
| dy affemblage on the ſecond, and indigo or indico 
relies by like reaſon on the firſt. 
FT As ation, fo ator; as ator, fo ature : thus realer, 
| ||  annotator, legiflator, tegiflature, &c. and, with cam- 
mentator, coadjutor. Bo the action in ien points 
generally the ſtreſs of the agent in or: thus direc- 
tion, tranſoreſſion, &c. which follow driref?, tranſ- 
greſs, hint that director, tranſgreſſor, &c. do the 
fame; Yet cenfeſſor and ſucceſſor follow not confeſs 
and ſucceed ; though ſucceſſor ſometimes goes along 
with Jueteſſon, as Profs or always with 2 N. ion. 


No leſs . falls the weight upon the ante- 
penult, where the terminating vowels are parted, 
than when they league as we have ſeen by lique- 
fackion; whether one, both, or r neither be forth4- 
6 

The antepenult — is therefore enforced, not 
only where y, ble or tive, but where al, ar, aus, ant, 


ent, ate, &e. terminate; and, in general, the vowel 
. 0 
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thus ftrong before any two final ſyllables, not already 
ſubjected to other analogy, ſhuts itſelf by doubling, 


(as we double) the articulation, when but one in- 


tervenes ; which however Etymology keeps ſingle 
to the eye, and which, on the contrary, though al- 
ways ſeemingly ſingle, and fo leaving the vowel _ 
ſeemingly open, ſhuts it by duplication in reality. 

The laſt word, as good an example as any, ex- 


changes the ſtreſs, though not the vowel of ?eal, 


the abſtract being really reallity. So curious, ruſtic, 
&c. change the weak into the ftrong, and doubles 
the intervener, to cloſe the antepenult, in curio/ity, 
ruſticity, &c. and ſo ſimplicity, capacity, barbarity, dex- 
terity, authority, ability, & c. without regard to fimple, 
capacious, barbarous, dexterous, author, able, & e. 
Sincere, ſublime, ſupreme, conſpire, &c. ſhut the 
vowel in like manner, without needing to tranſpoſe 


the ſtreſs, in fencerity, ſublimity, ſupremacy, ronſpi- 


racy, &c. The ſtreſs ſhiſts on the contrary without 
ſhutting the yowel in Future, futurity, while neither 


admits alteration in mature, maturity; curate, eu- 


racy; &e. Though wenal forms or borrows wma- 
ity, as real, reality, &c. penal i the en, | 
but ſhuts the antepenult, in penalty. 


While the firſt vowel keeps open in ivory, irmy, | | 


and halfpeny uttered hapeny, in glorify as well as 


purify, the three, privacy, piracy, and tyranny, retain- 
ing ſometimes the open vowel of 'private, pirate 
and tyrant, full as frequently cloſe. the mm 
according to the general rule of privity, policy, bo- 

tany; or of analogy, phileſophy, economy,” bee. with 


analogous, philoſopher, economiſt, &c. 


F< | There- 
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Therefore angel, poet, organ, botany, period, &c. 
muſt advance the ſtreſs to ſnut the antepenult in 
angelical, poetical, organical, botanical, periodical, 
. &c.- or the penult, when elegantly ſhortened, to 
angelic, poetic, &c. But tyrannical or tyrannic is 
painted as pronounced, in conſequence of tyranny, 
with its double radical. 

Accompanied are theſe. by critic and en, 
pPhyſic and phyfecal, cynic and cynical by typical, 
Jinical, comical, or typic, ſinic, comic; in ſpite of 
ijpe, fine, and Comus; by polemic, emphatic, em- 
llematic; or polemical, emphatical, emblematical, &c. 
by ſome that never loſe the al, as criminal, ra- 
dical, &c. and others that never find it, as 
ethiopic, malabaric, germanic, teutonic, platonic, har- 
monic, exotic, prolific, ſeporific, &c. So every atic 
and atical, etic and etical, &c. But on the an- 
tepenult cloſed ly fanatic, ſplenetic, heretic, politic, 
always as names, and oſten as qualifiers. Dra- 
matic, chromatic prefer the penult, not abſolutely 
excluding the antepenult- ſtreſs : rheumatic is al- 
moſt indifferent; while lunatic and arithmetic, 
generally names rather than qualifiers, know ſcarce 
any other than antepenult energy, the latter viſibly 
Hhutting the ſtrong vowel, which the former cannot. 
The ſtreſs cloſes fimilarly the antepenult vowel 
in oracular, miraculous, ridiculous, &c. as in_ora- 
cle, miracle, ridicule, &c. So natural ſhuts the 
firſt without violating nature, as does ominous un- 
awed by omen, in order to claſs with general, 
generous, regular, credulous, dolorous, unanimous, 


ſynonymous, &c. arg . ere 
A | | Shut 


v „ wy $ . 


„ 
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Shut is the vowel by the ſame cauſe in arable, 


| legible, viſible, &c. yet open in capable and pla- 


cable; as cloſe too in the primitives probable, notable, 
&c. as open in the formative probable, notable, 
from probe, note, &c. ſo in comparative, infinitive, 
as in compariſon, infinity, &c. and ſo in imperative, 


diminutive, primitive, derivative, &c. with theſe 


indicati ve, which follows not indicate, as imitative 
imitate, &c. But poſitive, viſible, &c. double the 
depreſſive, not the direct, like curiaſity, philoſophy, ; 
&c, while lucrative, nutritive, &c, preſerve the 
antepenult ftreſs, but never ſhut the vowel. 


A primitive polyſyllable, of which 5), ry, »y, 
dy, cy, cle or bie is the fourth and final ſyl- 


| lable, being likely to ly on the firſt, ſhuts not 


only that vowel (if not 2, as in numerary) by 
doubling the ſubſequent apparently ſingle articu- 


lation, but the third vowel likewiſe, which is 
ſecondarily ſtrong. Thus melancholy, neceſſary, - 


acrimony, palinody, celibacy, tabernacle, tolera- 
ble, eligible, &c, juſt as when the ſtronger vowel 
was viſibly cloſed in adverſary, antimony, &c. and 
as comparable the root differs from comparable the 
branch, ſo does lamentable from lamentable, &c. 
while directory and refectory, like | conſi/tory, join 
this primitive claſs, cracy's compounds ſwell that 


far mare numerous, which ſtrengthens the / ante- 
penult, - geography, hypocriſy, &c. in theocracy, 


ariſtocracy, &c. for words of five ſyllables follow 


_ thoſe of four: thus monoſyllable and poly/yllable ſhut 


the firſt yowel ſtill ſtronger than the third, though 
OR. diſſyllable 
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 diffyllable and trifyilabls, compound-like, retain the 
ſtreſs of fllable; while authoritative ſeems to follow | 
_ authoritate and aathority. 
To the antepenult ſo cloſed and ſo open, do 
polyſyllables in general, not otherwiſe claſſed, 
converge their ſtreſs. Thus not only memory, 
equity, parable, lenitive, animal, cimitar, amorous, 
elegant, element, animate, &c. but origin, oriſon, 
orator, miniſtor, ſepulchre, paraclete, proſelyte, pri- 
vilege, plenitude, &c. and epitome, iniquity, infinitive, 
original, diameter, competitor, antagonift 5; comme- 
morate, & e. Theſe ate joined by holiday, though 
neither by hokineſs nor holily, which ſtill follow 
holy, &c. and by empoveriſh fireſſed and hut as 
poverty, 

Though Etymology be as apt to keep the 
antepenult vowel open to the eye, as Analogy to 
ſhut it to the ear; inftances there afe, if not 
numerous, of the antepenult's being doubled in 
orthography as well as expreſſion : for ſo neceſſity, 
dittany, flannary, gallery, flattery, lottery, taffety 
and affable, with ineffable, fallaty and fallible; ter- 
71% and terrible, horrible and poſſible, iraſcible and 
- faſcinate, narrative and irritate, attitude, athutant, 
&. and ſo Orrery, Offory, Bellamy, &c. beſides 
the formative nne robbery, &c. 


Not the antepenult, but the penult Is ſhut by 
the ſtreſs in lieutenant, apparel, replevy; dleven, 


intrepid, infipid, explicit, &c. ſolicit, inherit, inhabit, 


exhibit, contribute, enamel; enamor, examine, imagine, 
envelep and develop, endenvor, deliver, conſider ; in 
repleniſh, diminiſh, admoniſh, &c. The 


de found in other ſituations, and this for ana- | 
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The vowel, commonly open as well as fitong 


before a liquefaction, is however ſhut before it 
in batalion, companion, ſpaniard, ſpaniel, onion, em- 
pyreal, lineal, lineage, delineate; and eſpecially 
when u contains or becomes the liquid, in re- 
venue; retinue, continue; continual, caſual, viſual, 
ritual, gradual, perpetual, impetusus, ingenuous, ex- 


tenuate, inſinuate, &e. But an avenue, like an 


attribute, is duly ſtrong on the firſt. 


a open in nation, ration, &e. ſhuts by atop: | 
nult power, in national, rational, &c. But o or 


1 ſtrong and open before tion remains unchanged 
in formatives: as devotion, devotional; conflitution, 
conſtitutional ; while e and ; are equally ſtrong 


and ſhut before that liquefaction in . Nane _— 


cretional; nen conditional; &c. 


Though liquefaQion be the moſf natural cauſe 
of three ſyllables running into two, and though 
elſewhere a ſtrong and two weak genetally ter- 
minate, if not conſtitute a primitive polyfyllable ;. 
a dactyl, that is, a ſtrong and two feeble, may often 


logous cauſes. 
The terminating ſtreſs aſcertained as we have 


ſeen, if three ſyHables precede; we naturally carry 


back the other ſtreſs to the firſt, cloſing it as 


elſewhere, though open to the eye, unleſs an in- 
tervening affemblage draw the force to the ſecond 
in regular alternation, Thus ade and cer being 


ſtrong terminations, the ſubordinate emphaſis muſt 
y upon the firſt in rodomontade, parliamenteer, 
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as the primary in adamant, parliament, &c. but 


Kill on the ſecond in electioncer, as in election, &c. 

Nevertheleſs, we may well ſuppoſe, joins this 
claſs, being ſtreſſed in compoſition as out of it. 
Advert muſt repoſe on the latter; ſo animadvert, 
though not equally, on the firſt and laſt, &c. 


Secondarily ſtrong in like manner is the firſt of 


three before the ſtrongeſt ſyllable become the pe- 
nult through ſubſequent liquefaction: as antedilu- 


vian, mediterranean, recommendation, edi cation, con- 


 foderation, inſinuation, animadverſion, &c. where, 
however, verſe is licenced to ftrengthen the ſecond 


from the principal penult ſtreſs. Strong may alſo 


be either the ſecond or third from the antepenult 
ſtreſs in irregularity, irreconcilable, irreprehenſible, 
Kc. but the third only from it in practicability, 


pufillanimity, hiſtoriograply, characteriſtical, which 


retain the firſt ſtreſs of practicable, puſillanimous, 
Hbillory, character, &c. So the third from the pe- 
nult, primarily ſtrong in characteriſtic, and ſecon- 


darily ſtrong in ca/iigatory, veſicatory, &c. or in 


derogatory, commemoratory, recapitulatory; which thus 
follow deregate, commemorate, recapitulate, &c. as 
do commendatory, diſpenſatory, commend, diſpenſe, &c 

and preparatory, explanatory, &c. (but duly cloſin . 
the vowel) prepare, explain, &c. The primary 
ſtreſs of recapitulate, - reconciliate, &c. becomes 
| ſecondary, the vowel keeping equally, though in- 
viſibly, ſhut, while the alternate ſecondary, in like 
manner ſhutting the vowel, in the firſt ſyllable, 
becomes rather primary, yet not equal to the 


primary penult Jonny in recapitulation, recancilia- 


tion, 
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tion, &c. the two ſtreſſes alternate from the ſtrong 
penult being nearly equal; that however, which 


is farther from the principal, Wc rather 
. 2 of the two. 


$ + Other FRO . on the tans 


fireſe 


Having ſo far 3 the ſeat of 0 fireſs, 


as well where it cloſes the vowel without ſhowing 
the cloſer, as where it adds length to the open 


vowel ; it remains to enquire where elſe the em- 


phaſis ſhuts the vowel, whether in places. of 


primary or ſecondary. ſtrength, while the ſame 


Etymology, and ſometimes Analogy, denies the 
duplication of the conſonant. 

And firſt we may remark, if we have not al- 
ready, that the inviſible cloſer of the emphaſis 
ſhuts oftener i, and ſeldomer 2, than any other 
vowel; the better perhaps to approximate our 
words to their foreign parents, i open and 2 
cloſe being our remoteſt ſounds from thoſe. of 
other languages. | 

We may alſo have obſerved—— - 

that the emphatic power doubles * (we koow 
why not ſeemingly) v, th and 5s depreſſive, more 
frequently than their fellows; but F alone ſcarce 
ever in a primitive antepenult; that i is generally 
ſhut before any liquefaction, and e only, yet not 
always, before the aſpirated: as precious, diſers- 
tion; contrition, diviſion, religion; oblivion; deli- 
rious, . 3 bideous, trivial, empyreal, &c. 

while 


Err 


— CI IO Ie. > Ne ,p] ,,«—— N4 en ny > _— — perk a — 9 . 
# : 
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while the other vowels are there open, if we 


except batalion, &c. as narration, invaſun, conta- 
gion; alluvion ; precarious, inſtantaneous ; odious, jo- 
vial, imperial, &c. with which completion, reple- 
tion, and even facetious, ſtill rather join, being 


as yet leſs familiar, and ſo leſs rapid than * 


tion or precious, &c. 


that u, on the contrary, is ſcarce ever cloſe 


where apparently open; unleſs in Andy, puniſh, 


and Bunyan, ducat, duchy and ducheſs, as well 


nus in pumice; or in its proxy o, as cover, other, 
money, mim; or where we know itſelf a proxy, 


of i cloſed in hu, and of e clofed in bury, with 


its compounds Canterbury, Atterbury, kee. where 


it becomes ſecondarily ſtrong. 
For the vowels are no leſs audibly, though 


mvifibly, ſhut in the ſecondary than primary feats 


of ſtreſs; as the firſt vowel of oratorial, ceremo- 


nios, animation, gratification, regularity, than that 
of orator and oratory, ceremony, animate, gratify, 


regular, &c. the ſecond of papilionaceous than that 


of papilio or pavilion, &e. the fourth of /Deutero- 
nomy than the firſt of nominal, the ſecond of 


anomaly, &c. 


But indeed the ſuboetiente frrefs, whether pre- 
ceding or following the ſuperior, may ſometimes 


ſeem not ſo properly to ſhut the vowel, as that 


its power proves too ſmall to leave the vowel 
any openneſs ; it being certain that an open vowel, 


either abſolutely feeble, as the 4 in primary, or 
but cope ſtrong, as that in ſecondary, is 


natural! 


too rapid to be diſtinguiſhed from a cloſe 
= one. 


£ 


* mn as @ © % as ©» One 
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one. So the third as ſtrong as the firſt, though 
both leſs ſo than the fifth, are all three however 

. cloſe in indivifibility ; ; and the reſt being, in the 
equal (that is, the ſecond, fourth and ſixth). places, 
abſolutely weak, and in the laſt but inferiorly 
ſtrong, the ſeven vowels of the word are alike, 

_ differing only in on nh or quatitity of OE 

ſound, 

For it has always deen obvious, that no feeble 
vowel, however open, tan be long; it being 
feeble only as faintly or briefſy dwelt on. While 

therefore other vowels differ but in reſpeQive de- 

gree, we ſaw the diphthong #« loſe, when feeble 
and familiar, its ſubjunctive in virtuous, manual; 

&c. and even when ſtrong, its prepoſitive in rule, 

rural, rubrir, &c. ſo ſee we now i feeble drop 

the prepoſitive in ſuch as the cafes juſt exbibited, 
or in happy happineſs, lady ladifhip, treaty treatiſe, 

Ke. and this if does even when ſecondarily 

ſtrong in gallantry, dignity, prophecy, &c. where it 

is ſometimes, as well as in pallantly, fignally 
happily, & e. where it is never open. We know 
indeed that in propheſy, qualify, figntſy, multiply, 

&c. the diphthong, though likewiſe but inferiorly 

ſtrong, preſerves both parts, as in propheſying, 

qualifying fignifying, &e. Yet in qualifications 
fignifieationg fin cant, multiplicand, &c. it is re- 
duced again te its ſimple ſubjunctive; as are the 
three moneſyllables ny, thy, by, when unſtreſſed, 
and then coincident with me; thee, be, when feeble; 
Foreign names however in i, keep the diphthong 
entite, even when feeble: as Ai, Levi,, Gabaxi, 
-- 
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no leſs than when ſecondarily ſtrong in Sinai, 


Shimei, Barzillai, ke. So is Eli the judge dif. 
tinguiſhed in ſound as well as ſymbo] from Ely 


. 


In Ady ladies the om is ſeldom ſhut _ the 
double articulation, but where it appears ſo, be- 


fore the endings y, ous, is, ive, ite, en, on, an, ar, al, 
le, re or er, or, ure, ent: as in the juſt pictures 


holy, glory, pony, vary, navy, gravy, ivy; porous, 


theſis, native, finite, open, haven, even, Stephen; 
ebon, roman, ſolar, oral, final, rival; idle, nitre 
or niter, paper, labor, nature, agent, &c. with 


Which rank evil, idol, ague, era, heroe, tyrant. 
Vet double is the conſonant, and ſo ſhut the 
vowel in very, any, many, peny; ready, predy, 


body, ſtudy; olive, felon, melon, lemon, canon, heron, 


Hagen, dragon; ſcholar ; moral, coral, metal, medal; 
amel, camel, label, facil, treble; leper, proper, choler, 
color, valor, clamor, manor, honor and honeſt, tenor 


- and tenant, pedant and beſant, talent and clement, 


latent and patent, with money, meadow, meaſure, 
jealous, and their companions. Stature opens not 


"the a with nature, but ſhuts it with /atue ; &c. 


From the tendency obſerved of i to be really 


| ſhut, though ſeemingly open; and of v, th or 


to be double without appearing ſo, the former 


vopwel is cloſed in lily, pity, guinea, linen, primer, 
_ tiquor, vigor, figure, &c. in levy, bevy, privy, 
cCcouy; nephew for nevew, ſeven, driven, oven, gravel, 
nauouel, level, drivel, ſhovel ; devil, ever, cover; 
= rivet. civet, pivot, &c, in rather, netber, hither, 


-&A -.. | other, 


711. mo oy Rn 
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other, &c, and as brother, brethren, &c. in boſard, 
| wiſard (or hazard, wizard) riſen, priſen. But in 
father alone we remember the "ſhut found itſelf 
kept open, and ſo the aſpirate ſingle, though de- 
preflive; as before % we ſtill more lately ſaw © 
the vowel ever ſhut, by the conſonant ever double, 
in poliſh, periſh, blemiſh, rawſh, britiſh, radiſh, &e. 
in nouriſh: and puniſb, as well as vaniſh, finiſh, 
&c. Though ſpaniſh, daniſh, rheniſh and flemiſh, 
augment this claſs not confined to diſſyllables, 
the formatives poliſh, iriſh, apiſh, knaviſh, preſerve 
the open vowel with the ſingle conſonant; 
To theſe we may add all other yet unprecluded 
diflyllables, where the vowels are not parted by 
different articulations, as falter, ponder ; or where, 
as in wallet, merry, &c.. the conſonant is both 
to eye and ear double, and ſo the picture juſt. 
But though this claſs gradually grows, as Reaſon 
prevails over Etymology, and ily, peny, linen, &C. 
begin to be ſeen as well as heard lilly, penny, 
linnen, &c. like marry, manner, dinner, &c. the 
other muſt, in deriving auglogys pron always far 
more numerous. 

Double therefore in ſound, yet Gayle in be 
is the intermediate articulation of ſuch in general 
as terminate like the following, whatever conſo- 


nant articulate the final vowel, or whatever vowel 


precede the final conſonant: as  menow, value, 
tribune, palate, prelude, promiſe, palace, image, pe- 
rule, prologue, &c. ſirup, arab, ſherif, ſatyr, latin, 
madam, ſibyl, prophet, profit, ſpigot, rapid, Hric, 
OI" * n }t, | jecund, * & c. But s 

keepa 
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keeps open before ate : as climate, private; as in 
Pilate, fo in pilot; and the open „ of nate cannot 


but remain in notice. 


Reſerving always the rights of the 1 5 rule, 


by which the former vowel continues open in 


bring, fwiniſh, bareft, roving, clathing, 8e. with 


rover, clother, as well as clothier, &c: from brine, 


fwine, bare, rove, clothe, &c. and but ſeemingly | 


fo in loving, betrothing, frothy, &c. from love, 


betrath, frath, &c. while every way cloſe in finny, 
rammiſb, barręſi, &c. from fin, ram, bar, &c. yet 


the very figure of the ſervile induſtriouſſy retained 
has not availed againſt Analogy to preſerve hnow's 
open vowel in #nowlege, and its compound ac- 


tnowlege (or as vulgarly knowledge, acknowtedge) 


which are rendered, in * of ann, 3 
and acnollege, 


Much more may the vowel 120 in polyſyÞ 


lables whatever, before an initial aſſemblage, where 
the ficſt conſonant, eſpecially s, induplicable before 


another articulation, may cloſe the foregoing vowel, 
even u as in proſper, maſter, hoflage, fruſtrate, 


ruſtic, fantaſtic, clandęſtine, inteſtine, inigſtate, apoſtate, 


 impoſlume, impoſtor, impaſture, diſaſter, &c. Fas 


paſty, paſtil, paſtor, paſture, paſtern, ciſtern, 8c 

with baſket, paſouil, reſeript, reſcue, &c. and ſo 
poplar, medlar, pedlar ; reglet, metheglin ; progreſs, 
eitron; &c. with public and publiſh, like ftabliſh 
and e/tabliſh: ſo triple and treble, with double and 


trouble; but not ſo ruble and rubric, which join z 


ae and cated As paſture pofture not as paſtern 
poflern, 
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poſtern, which follows paſter and poft, like pe. 
ſcript regardleſs of reſcript as diftich, acrofticy 


not hemiſtich, which ſtreſſes and ſhuts the firſt 
with hemiſphere, atmoſphere, &c. from facred, open 
and ſtrong on the penult, differ ſacrament and 
ſacrifice, as regularly ſtrong and fhut on the an- 
tepenult. RNeglet or progreſs is no more joined 
by egret or egreſs, which are .open and firong 
on the firſt, than by regret and regreſs, which 
are open on the former, and ſtrong on the latter 
ſyllable. As well then may hap, aft, fas, weſt, 
jut, teſt, inne, &c. be followed by haphly, aſting, 
faſter, weftertt, juſter, and even juſtice, 79 05 
te/tify, inugliture, &c. as are able, taſte, hate, &c | 
by abler, uy 5 Y; or by Men, hating; ” 


Thus are we anablee to account for the dif- 
ferent ſtrong vowel in ſerene and ſermity, con-. 


ſpire and conſpiracy, compare and compariſm, ſacred _ 


and ſacrifice, capacions and capacity, nation and 
national, Tyre and tyrian, hre and lyric, &c. and 
for the different ſeat of ſtrength in ſzerat and ſe. 
crete, aſpect and reſpect, relate and relative, blaſ- 
pheme and blaſphemous, excel and excellent, example - 
and exemplary, diſciple and diſcipline, donor and 
donee, cuiraſs and cuiraſſier, china and chineſe, image 
and imagine, courage and couragedits, moment and 
momentous, peuant and pedantit, port and poetic or 
poetical, apoſtle and apęſtolic or apuftolical, teimprſ 
and fempęſtuous, indufiry and induſtrious, capable 
and capacious, corporal and corporeal, adverſary and 
adverſity, orthoepy and orthography; auction and 


p audtioneer, 
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auctioneer, miniſter and miniſterial, &c. in civil and 
civility and civiliſe, refer and reference and re- 
feree, depute and deputy and deputation; amour, 
enamor and enamorada; interrogate, interrogative 


and interrogation; ; execute and executor and execution 3 


participle and participate and participial and par- 


ticipation; in advent and event, and even in con- 
vert and convert, rebel and rebel, comparable and 


comparable, lamentable and lamentable, &c. as well 
as for the ſameneſs both of vowel and ſtreſs in 
ſerene and ſerener, enquire and enquiry, conſpiraq 
and conſpirator, compariſon and comparative; aſpeft 
and proſpect, reſpect and ſuſpect, relate and rela- 
tion, relative and relatively, blaſphemy and blaf- 
phemous, execute and executer, example and exemplify; 


peet and poetry, apoſtle and apoſilehip or apoſtolate, 
epiftle and epiſtolary, create and creation and creator, 


reſpect and reſpectable, with reſpectiue and reſpeftively, 
reſpeciĩ ful and reſpecifully; ſucceed (for ſuccede) and 


ſucceſs, with ſuccesful, ſucceſſive, fucceſſion, and ſome- 
times ſucceſſor ; and even in altar and alter, com- 


fort and comfortable, as well as deplore and d- 


plorable, &c. much more in deplore and deploring, 


comfort and comforting, image and images, lion and 


lioneſs, like princeſs and princes, &c. 
But as the remoter branches do not always 


preſerve the ſtreſs of their roots, we cannot won- 


der that compounds in this point do not always 
follow their ſimples, that /e/ler and bookſeller, doing 


and weldoing, that finite and infinite, &c. are both 
reſpectively ſtrong on the firſt, as well as ſelling 


| and * doing and * W and infintely, &c. 
mat 


/ | 7 - 
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that eſſence changes in like manner its effort in 7 

quinteſſence, while romance and romantic, ſucceſs 
and fucceſſive, &c. are equally ſtrong upon the 
ſecond ſyllable. . 
No great wonder then if the vulgar ſometimes 
(though not often) incline one way, while the 
elegant enforce in another; if the former, for. 
inſtance, reſt on the penult of induſtry, or con- 
trary, while the latter rely on the antepenult; or 
if, infine, the elegant themſelves may be (how- 
ever ſeldom) divided, where analogy will almoſt 
alike authoriſe, as in the various enforcement of 
academy, where the low ſtrengthen the penult, 
and the high almoſt equally the firſt ſyllable with 
acceſſory,” acrimony, & c. or the ſecond and antepe- 
nult with anatomy, analogy, Ke. 5 


$ $- The frreſs / proper names. 


Proper names ay common abu like laws of 
ſtreſs. But many foreigners, both ancient and 
modern, have a tendency to reſt on the penult 
vowel alike open in power and in picture; the 
ſuperior ſtreſs as nn en the ſubor- 


dinate: 


In hebrew names the energy immediatel y pre- 
cedes ah final: as Jehovab, Maſſiah, Elijab, Ha- 
naniah, &c. or the ſubſtitute as of the greeks, 
in Meſſias, Elias, Ananias, &c. But when a vowel 
preceding leaves the iah or ias pure, the ſtreſs 
falls upon that vowel, while the intervening 7 
(as in B̃iſcayan, On, plebeian, &c.) melts into 
a feeble 
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a feeble articulation of the final vowel : thus Iſaiab 


and E ſaias, MAaaſciah, Zeruiab, like Halleluiah ; 


and as in the greek and roman Pleiades, Achaia, : 


Caius, &c. With theſe claſs alſo ſcripture-fe- 
males, even articulating by a conſonant the iab or 
tas, before which they lay their ſtreſs: as Atha- 
lub and Heradias. | 

As Eljah, ſo Fliſba, Baaſha, Elihu, Jebud, 
een with Eleazar, Eliezer, Arphaxzad, Je- 
heram, &c. ſo am pure, as Rehoboam or Roboam, 
Feroboam ; but not ſo Siloam, Abinoam, Abinoam, 


ftrong and ſhut in the antepenult. 80 likewiſe 


im pure, as Mahanaim ; except in triflyllables, as 
Ephraim. 

Many greek and lata names ly alſo on the pe- 
nult : as Medea, Galatea, Amalthea; Platea, Eu- 
bea, with Chaldea, Idumea (poetically contraQable 
into /dume ſtrong likewiſe on the penult) Iturea, 
_ coinciding in ſtreſs as in meaning with Trachonitis, 
&c. like theſe other local names, Goa, Falimu, 
&c. . 


Some females enforce i penult : as Thalia, 


Sophia, Maria, Hippadamia ; very few y, as Enys : 
ſome males the penult vowel before on: as 


Machaon, Lycaon, Acteon, Amphion, Arion, Orion, 


Ixion, Pandion; with which greeks we may join 
the american river Ohio. Many names that pre- 
ceding any other vowel ſhut by 5s final, eſpecially 
a before us: as Emmaus, Menelaus : ſometimes e, 
as Alpheus, Egeus, Eumeus, Hymeneus, Pireus or 
Pireeus; ſeldom i, like Darius, Sperchius; - nor 
often , as Achelous. Some e before as, like Eneas; 
= others 
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ethers o, as Bagoas, So à or e before is final, as 
in Ptotemais, Briſeis. Some locals e before um 
as E Fnlancun. | | 


Before the ſame termination of like names, the | 
penult vowel is often as ftrong and open, though 


an articulation intervene : thus 

Pharſalus, Avarus, Silvanus, Priapus, Guflauns, 
Aratus ; Gathelus, Severus, Silenus, Miletus, Cethe- 
gus; Epirus, Longinus, Euripus, Gradivus, Cocytus, 
Abydus, Amphryſus, Amicus ; Padtolus, Pelorus,” Ca- 
nopus, Azotus, Beroſus; Iulus, Arcturus, Portunus, 
 Cornutus; with Masala, Philamelus, Thraſybulus, 
Palinurus, Africanus, Abydenus, 'Thrafymenus, Poly- 
phemus, Nicodemus, Cincinnatus, Heraclitus, - 
uchus. So Topas, Dametas, Philetas, Eurotas ; 
Eumenes, Euphrates, Achates, 'Therſites, Bootes, Al- 
cides, Ariflides, Anchiſes, Cambyſes ; Philafetes, Ar- 
chimedes, Polynices ; Adonis, Oferts, Serapis, Anubis, 
Amaſis; Philemon, Philopemen, Ariſtogiton, with 
Diomedes, Palamedes, become engliſh triflyllables 
ſtrong on the antepenult in Diomede, Palamede, Kc. 
with which ſome join Serapis. 

So with the female Keturab, Rebekah, heard and 
often ſeen latinly Rebecca, &c. Diana, Europa, 
Eliſa, Amata, Deianira; Dione, Enone, Eunice, 
Berenice and Bernice, Jole, Eryphyle, Amphitrite, 
Celene or Celeno, Theano, Philatis, &c. with Pha- 
felis, Selinus, Cythera, Corcyra, Cremona, Caieta, 
Dalmanutha, Thyatyra ; Teate, Cyrene, AO 

 Mitylene ; Pirene, n, &c. 


With 
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With theſe may rank thoſe in which the ante fo 
penult becomes the penult ſtrong through the tn 
engliſh coalition of the feeble final vowels: as = 
Marius, Aſcanius, Beli iſarius ; Julius and Julia, * 
OXavius and Octavia, Tiberius and Tiberias, La- * 
mia, Ala, India, &c. Juſt ſo may coaleſce the -” 
vowels in Phaltiel, Shealtiel,, Ezekiel ; Gorgias, © N 
Pauſanias, Pygmalion, Timoleon, Romeo and Juliet, * 
Boreas, Orpheus, Prometheus, &c. as well as in by 
IF Caphareus, Enipeus, where the vowels are inſepa- th 
| - rable. Coaleſce in like manner may Ardea, C- dh 
1 farea, Apulia, Alexandria ; - nay Capernaum, &c. . 
| and ſhutting the antepenult become thus the fer 
| penult, Phidias, Endymion, Pirithous, Daniel with 
A Samuel, and even Danaus with Tanais, Sinai, &c. 5 
= Nor are inſtances leſs numerous of penult weak- 0 
1 neſs, ſubſequent to antepenult ng when the 1 
final vowel is articulated: as by 
Tantalus, Iſmarus, Dardanus, Pyramus, Agabus, © 
Caucaſus, Pittacus, Inachus; Sthenelus,  Helenus, 
Erebus, Telephus ; Troilus, Tityrus, Terminus, Didy- an 
mus, Siſyphus, Aufidus, Amycus; Eolus, Prochorus, re, 
| Prodromus; Romulus, Poſtumus. on 
| . So Theophilus, Nicephorus, Polyxenus, Thepolemas, Ay 
| Pi iAratus, Taygetus, Democritus, Herodotus, Telema- II. 
chu, Archilschus, &c. and ſo Cinyras, Hercules, Data- -- 
ö mes, Socrates, Pylades, Arbaces, Eſchines, Demaſi benen; | 
| Eurybates, Sophocles, Empedocles, Aftzages, Miltiades, 
Alcibiades, &c. Phalaris, Nemeſis, Amenophis; Afty- liti 
| anax, Jupiter, Philopator ; Abithophel, Abiathar, Ve 
Leviathan, Telamon, Solomon, Cicero, Siſera, Por- 2 
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ſena, &c. with Capaneus, Idameneus, &c. where 
the two final vowels are united. | 

” Empedacles ſeems to infer Agatbocles, 27" ſome- 

times retains his native penult ſtrong. The mute 

and liquid prove therefore no more ſtop to the 
foregoing vowel in modern than in ancient tongues. 

Nor have modern poets the power their prede- 

ceſſors claimed of ſtopping, or not, any vowel 

by a mute and liquid following. But coubling- 
the articulation muſt univerſally ſtop or 


the ſyllable, however rapid before ſuch duplication. 


Hence the difference between 3 and Por- 
ſenna, Cephiſus and Cephiſſus, &c. 


As the males, ſo the females 5 ;vperah, Debo- x 


rah, Philyra, Glycera, Helena, Polyxena, Proſerpina ; 


Cybele, Semele, Clymene, Ephyre, Hecate, Hypſipyle, 
Stratonice; Cremera, with Corduba, Solyma, My- 


cone, Rhodope, Bethphage, as y_ as Bs, Ba- 
| bylon, THO, we . 


Ttalian polyiyllables ending ens anith 


and portugueſe often, with an articulated vowel, 


regardleſs of any aſſemblage, devolve their ſtrength 
on the penult : as, Albany, Alberoni, Altieri, 
Ancona, Armida, Clementina, &c. Diego, Granada, 
Helena, Alcantara, Hiſpaniola, Portorico, Jamaica, 
Antigua, Madeira, Bermuda, Barbadees, wo 


Thoſe that end with pure vowels, ala coa- 
 lition in engliſh: as Venti miglia, Bentivoglio (for 
Ventimilia, Bentiveli 0 o 5 Doria; 3 Segovia, Andaluſia, 
Aincio. 


W „ | While 
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While Proſerpine, Clementine, &c. ſo naturaliſed, 


ſhut the firſt vowel by the ftreſs thither trans- 
ferred ; while Saint John and Saint Clair, or Saint 


Clare, transfer alſo the ſtreſs to the former part, 


when compounded into the ſurnames Saint jobn 
and Saint-clair, or Saint-clare, rather $:njohn and 
Sinclair, or Sinclare ; Leghorn preſerves native | 
ſtrength on the end, joined by the north-britiſh | 
compound A:nghorn, pet. neither by Mhitborn nor | 


Findhorn. _ 
Though greek and latin propers never reſt 


on their termination, nor italian or ſpaniſh, when 


they end with a vowel; other foreign, eſpecially 


french names, are apt to lay their ftreſs on the 


end: as Rollin, Racine, Provence, Toulouſe, Vienne, 


Dijon, Valeri, Pompadour, &c. as do molt other 


yet unclaſſed foreigners: Namur,  Ceblentz, Ma- 


 drid, Berlin, Amſterdam, Surinam, &c. | So Peru 


(which we ſeem to bring through the french with) 


Braſil, Mogol or Mogul, Canton, Japan, Surat, | 


Calicut, Malabar, dc. | 
Yet engliſhly do we utter, as if naturaliſed, many 


modern as well as ancient foreigners: thus Zu- | 


rope, Afia, Africa, America, Brandenburg, Nurem- 


berg, Bruges, &c. and ſo indulge the fireſs of 


combination to Burgos, Bergen, Dreſden, Orleans, 
Baſſora, Vienna, &c. even of inviſible combination 


or duplication, by which we ſhut the firſt in 


Stetin, Comorin, &c. As natively then do we 
ſhut the former vowel of Paris, Athens, Adam, 
Britain, Kepler, &c. as we foreignly keep it open 
in * Abos, Edom, Titan, Hybla, &c. 
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Naturally ſtrong then on the firſt are England, 
London; Eſſex, Colcheſter ; &. with Dublin, Edin- 
burgh; Athelſtan, Ethelred, &c. which ſhut the 
ſtrengthened vowel : nor leſs naturally ftrong on the 


aft, whether by compoſition or conſtruction, Nilſytb, 


Falkirk, Dalkeith, Montroſe, Dundee, Aberdeen, In- _ 
verneſs, &c. Kildare, Kinſale, Athlone, Dundalk, 

Armagh, &c.' juſt ſo on the ſecond, Kilmarnock, 
Kilalo, Dungannon, Roſcommon; Northampton, North- 


allerton, Northumberland; on the firſt inferior to 


the third in Abery/twith, Abercromby, &c. the 


ſtreſs being in proper, as in common names, at- 


tached to the ſpecifying part of the compound. 
In peculiar too as in general polyſyllables of 


many parts, a dactyl often precedes the principal 
ſtreſs, whether this ly on the laſt, as in Dono- 


chadee, Peloponneſe; Valladolid, Muxidavad, Cofſem- 
buzar, Viſigapatan; or on the penult, as in Laodicea, 
Arimathea, Penthefilea, Ageſilaus, Amphiaraus, Sar- 
danapalus, Athenodorus, Epaminondas,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; ſo in Theſſalontca,, Meſopotamia by co- 
alition, &c. or, infine, on the antepenult com- 
mencifig a ſecond n as in Nabuchodonoſar, 
Lnomedentiades. 1 bayhn; Sk 


In this ee regular as it is, thoſe who have 


not acceſs to the pureſt auricular practice will 


ſometimes be obliged, for the ſtreſs of proper 


names, to have recourſe to the beſt "verſifiers; _ 
the meaſure of their numbers ſufficiently aſcer- 
taining the places of power, But beſides that 
we are W pretty well 5 to conſult 


3 - thoſe 
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thoſe be, we ſhall ſtill be more enlightened 


in ſuch conſultation, when the ſtructure of poetry 
as well as of proſe becomes our peculiar object. 


Then alſo we ſhall better underſtand what cannot 


even now be a myſtery, why monoſyllables are 


ſtrong or weak, and ſo long or ſhort, according 


to place; the laws of alternation affecting them 


EP as if nen into polyſyllables. | 


—— IM8 and iba thus reduced 1 to ſuch 
ſtandard as our language appears to admit, we 


can no longer be ignorant of the principal cauſes: 
that embarraſs ſtrangers young or old in the 
- attainment of our tongue, or of the only means 


of removing ſuch embarraſments ; to wit, that of 
adjuſting (where poflible) pictures to powers, by 


which alone the propriety of either can become 


common at home any more than practicable 
abroad, Nor will Etymology be loſt, but rather 

ſecured in her rights under the reign of Analogy, 
who will even indulge, as we have ſeen, unne- 
ceſſary relics, where theſe are not MeL te 
with her own indiſpenſable laws. i 
And indeed, though in language as in life they 
that moſt pique themſelves on parental, are not 


likely to poſſeſs much perſonal merit; and though 


intrinſic worth in one ſubject receives neither in- 


creaſe nor diminution from that of another; "2 


yet, as innovation is neither in language nor in 
life for innovation's fake to be choſen, it has 
been the great aim in this theory to urge every 


+ for uſe; as well as, where every ar- 
| . 
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gument fails, to exhibit the unpleaſing neceſſity 
of alteration, And ſhould it be aſked why, even 
in changes demonſtrated neceſſary, the Demon- 
frrator exemplifies not his demonſtration, his 
| anſwer is, that he waits till it receive the ſanction 
which alone he values; happy if he have found 


Reaſon where ſhe little was dreamt of, as he 


will be rang to follow her e er Fs 


CHAPTER N. 
Of Cor NCIDEN . : Hani 


$ 1, of real coincidence, ond apparent g diſtinQion. 


UT this part were fill incomplete without a 
table to diſtinguiſh ſuch words as are alike 
in ſound, though different in orthography ; and 
ſuch as coincide in ſemblance, yet differ in — 
And diſtinctives, we muſt remember, may be 
either n or ee expreſſed. or amen 


1 a is | opened by 
e fan i £ % 1 aſſociated i in 
ale, malt- liquor F ail, annoy. 
| wale, ſhip's ladder wail, bewail 
bale, hawl hail, the ſhower or ſalute | 
ma, be © hits mail, armor: bag: ſpeck + 
pale, color or flake | pail, wooden bucket  - 


bale, pack, and bane in bail, ſecurity 
baleful et. 
vale, valley | ' 3, ond (or veil), curtain, 


covering 
K 3 1 785 wane, 
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vane, decline _  ewain, waggon ' 
plane, the tree or the plain, level: complain 
- - mane, of an animal main, chief; ocean 
pane, of glaſs or wood pain, axe 
Fane, temple Jain, glad 
| wane, weathercoc vain, empty 
dane, daninman ain, vulgarly deign, 
vouchſafe 
gare, the animal hair, of an animal 
pare, clip ER pair, couple 
fare, chear : carriage fair, ſolemn market: 
% © __ hehit, beauteous 
flare, gaze, or the bird fair, ſtep 
chare- (or waſhing-) moment to fit on or in | 
E 5 - Gn " pute, ths eh 
maze, labyrintn mize or mais the grin 
plate, of metal, &&c. plait, or plat, fold © 
bate, abate ; debate Bait, lure, food 
gate, outer door gait, walk, way 5 Pe g 
tale, telling; ſtory tail, of an animal 
ſale, ſelling ail, of a ſhip, &c. 
waſte, void, waſted waiſt (or ef; ns 
+ Bd e middle 


TPyuhe fame ſervile attends a 
whether real, as in or repreſented, as in 
bay, gulf: laurel : brown Bey, chief ma- I Tunis 
5. bark 1 1 
Hay, not night © are, giſtrate of Meier 
| roy, make prayer prey, booty 
'L way, 
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vey, five chaldron 
* . weigh, poiſe, ponder #2 
_ neigh, whinny - 

. beigh, in heigh-hio ! 


ways road, manner 
5 

nay, not yea 

hay, dry cut graſs 

rain, ſhowered 


fain, 


_ vain, 
mw one breaths 


f as above 


a is opened by 
final in 
fare, before-ſhown 
bare, bore : naked 
zare, tore; tearing 
ware, wore ; commodity 
ſware, ſwore 
grate, of iron, &c. 
fake of wood , of money, 
&c. 
a broad is 
06 in 
awl, bodkin 
watol, as a cat 
hatul, hale 
cawl, cap 


bawl, 

| j out 
hac 

3 awn, young deer 
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rein, of a bridle | 
reign, rule 


Fein, vulgarly Din 0 


cCounterfeit 
vein, a blood - veſſel 


Heir, inheritor 
eyre, foreſt- law 


and g's ſubſtitute by — 

a aſſociated in 

pear, the fruit 

bear, carry: the animal 

tear, rend 

wegr, bear; uſe 

ſwear, be ſwearing 

great, not ſmall 

fleak (or Addy): of beef, 
&. 

opened by 


in 


all, every one, whole 


wall, encloſure 
hall, great, or outer, room 
call, cry, ſummon 


ball, dancing aſſembly: 


bowl, bullet 
ſquall, guſt of wind 
ain | | 


Faun, ſort of ſatyr 
K 4 


90 19 
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1 1 affociated in 


whore, — 25 


fore, tag . 381% I” tower, . 

lane, lonely 1 5 „  * at 

mate, atom mut, ditch 

3 R Pa oats the e garment 
. an 4 0 55 

k moor, black: heath: E 2 


_ 


. 7 1 1 0 o deprive by 15 Z 3 - 
N | | . 
. word, timber 5 . A willed 


feel, wooden ſhovel 
| feel, tempered iron 
_ deer, the animal 


| freak purloin | 


her, roll: dean pany 


„ clip © 
> wean, ſever © 


queen, female been - guean, huſſy 


trem, be kregnant 
reed, cane, ruſh © 
week, ſeven os ** 
leet, the root 
creet, little bay 


team, yoke 3 | 58 
4 ead, peruſe 


Be mos, Whelk, ee, 


weak, feeble #1 ths 


eat, chaſm 


creakh, j Jar „„ 


peek (or pique ), nettle | : peak, taper-top 


beech, the tree 
a breech h, of a gun 


beach, jutting s 
breach, breaki 12 


K 5 
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4 a on” 1 . 
is painted 2 1 and 7 REST LUST _ 8 
1 2 22 . 4 s >< 3% 

WEE, 
4 2 1 


eee 


piece, morcel - ur. 
9 7 


mien, look „ 


| tier, range of guns 


pier, pillars: mound. 
bier, for the dead 
piep, as a e 


1 * the bird \ 
peace, not war 
mean, middle ; 1 28 
leaf, of a tree, book, &. 
tear, one ſheds O 2 * 
4 in I 1 G 


peer, equal; Adee 8 


beer, malt · liquor 


| Prep, glance in or aut 


| "bf ph — freeze, witheold!' 
———ů 1 | 


be, Sen: calm 


e lm 1 
tres, the vegetable 


fee, behold : biltop's fx 


Poe, the ww; 


flea, the inſect 
trea, three atdice | 
Aa, of water 


lea, allow ground | 


bene, 


roe, the deer; or filhes roe row, with cars 


erbe, the bar. 
| throe, the pang -. 
toe, of the foot 


de, the deer 
oy, always 
Bee, the inſect 

ors from thou 


oy the plant 


crow, the bird is N AF 


throw, caſt 
totu, coarſe fax or x he 


rope a4 Lav 
doug h, = 4} Jo > 
but unguaided i in 9 
a, not the : not b, &c. 
be, exiſt, or FE letter 1 
1 not a 


te, the jetter . 
piea, 
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ſea = 6 as « before e baer ee 


hoe, the tool Es be 2 ſoho 
loro, not kigh © wn: a old 
ſow ſeed, or ſew a en 
oro, be endebted 
alſo; over 8 $36]. e 
; _ the KAY ; 76, —— m &. 
Other quieſents o open and diſtinguiſh _ 
right, dirt rite, ſacred obſervance 
wright, builder ____. write, with a pen, Kc. 
fahl, . tte, ſituation 


ſen, max 9 2 nue, in mathematics and 


dice 
phlegm, of the alert fleam, of the aner _ 
climb, clamber ' Time, climat 1 
bomb, hre-ſhell | | boom, of a harbour ” 
but diſtinguiſh only 8 
5 bigh, not low | from by, baſte x - * 
| ache, i in bor” ghgyoebt, the ofier- ebene 


Araigbt, direct frait, nattom R 


. 
— 
o 


_ reign, rule Fat Of bridle | 12 
limb, member, border Anm, draw in water 


colors F 
_ it 32 A 25 5 


Plumb, the lead n plum, the 
rumb, in navigation rum, the quor 
damn, condem dam, mother of b be fits 


2. 


mound © = 


kiln, for lime, .. kh fy ·˙ uo 
inn, public houſe 8 nin, not out * F 
n - 0 


8 


ae ! * N 4 
2 ”; * _ 
o S 
2 7 


ne. 
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3 ring, ee 
2, extort oe 1 re) 7 rep: wee 
wrap, fold 1 op, ſnatch, tap 

treat, inflict 5 deal, ſmoke 
wreck, break, run rect, care $635 be 
wretch, wretched « crea- reteb, firain : 


feveen, faint „ | 
by indolent ſuppreſlionin * ba 

_ whey or whay wee and way 
whale, the fiſh ale, as above © + 
| wheel and wheat | weed and weal 
[ wht, bit, jot 1 un, parts 

whig, not tory : wig, peruke — | 
ume not who. i TY 1 wilch, ſhe-wiſard „ 


NG LISH Lane 40 2. 
* weather, ſheep © 


THE 
whether, which; . 
a whet, ſharpen FA CY 
re not _ * yy 8. 


72 5 8 


4 FE 
. 


where in we 4 ware, 4 abone nals -. 


whi, buſh ; the game b 


tes our, wa r et, ar 
F alſe ferviles pretend to-diſtinguiſh _ 5 


lead, the metal from led, did lead, &. 


read, did read red, the color 5 2 s 
bread, the ſtaff of life Brad, did breed; &c. 3 
veard, Gu, de. 18 d don; 

beart, of an l Hart, fire-year-old 4 
aunt, parent's hiter - ant, the infect | 
eur excurkon * TEM Jant, of a wheet - wy | 
buy, purchaſe 5 » i ; 
_— not n 3 
| couſin, reno . > 7 
3 e as 
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as do falſe effectives * WF A ; 


ought, am, Ac. ound from , any thing | 


-nought, nothing ” naught, 


| mo” — 4. fault, — 
3 22 of the ſea 


ob and cry: 1 5 e 
due, owing die, that bedews 


- blue, thecolor bw, did blow. 
Aue, the down, or the flew, did fly. 


1 ' brute, rude; beaſt bruit, noiſe. 


dun, color or craver 2 not u POR 


fun, the ſtar of day ſon, male-ifſue 


ſum, aggregate ſome, not none 
Fur, ſhaggy ſkin: furrow "me woe 4 


anchor, for ſhips 


- . * 26s * DI 
211. Sie 14 why = | 
fare, as above... 
ſeal, fs: cal ciel, make a cieling 
fear, as with wax ere. (or wax-) 9 
: | | coal, ile; * dete > 
9516 cite, ſummon, — 
et, little citizen” 
"194209 cCingle, girtagngn 
gqenet, young 5 | 
cenſe, ſhed-incenſe = $\ 
rice, the gtainn _ 
{3-% ; chace, nuit 
Practice, performance 
propheſy, prodiet prophecy, prediction 
cannon, gun 3 canon, rule, * 
The beeblenels &f as latter vowel confaunds 
to the r eee, emitted aan nn 


diſtinctneſs, . 2 
penſile, 5 rand act for drawing nN 
_— advice; advice council, nd e 
vial, bo 3 * Viol the — y 5 
metal, gold, yo bee. Damn. iure A 
| terrar, man 2 3 5 n 
augar, the tool 
altar, for n 


collar, for the neck 


manor, domain 


. 


80 the middle vowel 'of” 


NEO ROT = 


"_ i n 8 * 
E | Caledon; Caledotita cope the teian city 


har, n Ws: ILY 
beggar, ae, 
medlar, the fruit 


af? 


To de, . * — eme * 
wu correfer, more correct ' corre&tor, that corrects . 
Wos, moſt high, Kc. - bigf, doſtby ß 
mews, more than one. . aa dt the cites 
mew ;"allo metuetꝰ aalſo, be re „ 
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eos . wv = 


933 
3 
3 
1 
: 
1 
f 

; 
= 

1 

1 

- 


word twenty 
i 


tares, darnel 
eves, evens 


ſheers, ſheereth 
fars 


Ars 


roes 


7 


* 
- 


3 
fr 
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ys, à plurality of the. - 
twenty s, ſeveral of 4  Hwenties, ſeveral of- the 


4 x by iſſars 
— — Ws 4 


Ales, a plurality of the 
thing ly x 


number twenty: 


or a plurality of vail _ 
tears, teareth — 
eaves, of a houſe 


* 


r dee, 


4. 


fare. or furs, whin 
yk. has lover. n 8 


2095 — 


h vails, menial perquiſites, 


— 


'S 


'- 210 5 Tow Par Saved or 


bly coincident mater, meet her, &c. 


d, rowed rode and road 


weight weg 2 * " His 
fein: fein Faint, # woon; \ feeble . 
ware © waif wave, billow_ 


grieve 8 1 greave, fetter _ 
Jewry fer jury, ſworn-band * 


aſcent aſcend, &c. aſſt vollen Japprobation 
So fit and cede guide to their actions 


fe Non, ſitting * e ceding PET 


-and pare preſerved diſſevers 
ripare, pare again, from repair, pair again ; alſo, 
refit,” and reſort _ 
80 infinitely might be multiplied formative coinci- 
dences, which Analogy diſtinguiſhes as eaſily to che 
underſtanding as to the eye: thus #s and yes, 10105 
and wiſe, “st and eaſe, vs and ent und yetus and your 
and e, &c. ſo metre, meter, meeter 3 nay, che poſit» 


As the contraction of two ſyllables, ſo that of 
tuo words, into one, proves 4 copious ſource of 
Eoingidence. As therefore 
pay ſi, payeſt TE fofte, d * 
ay r, payer paare, pair, SO peay © 
er, that ſees e Fear and re 
higher, debe. r e, fd 
foi v, — PD 14 an - flour, of wheat, 4. 
der, over e ere and cor A 
chasd, — e chaſte, undefiled 


35 
* 


. 


* 
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| a be s, be e Th 
pure, you are 5 
theyre, they are 0 \ W 
7%. Inn md. ine 
he'll, he will pbieoecl und teal = va 
we'll, we will! dure and en jo 
| bye, b "Lis, with the dg” 
Ly mon are diſtinguiſhed | 
3 from each other by an 
bk 1 | erymologicdl ſervile in 
Rowe ro A 
Cooke © - coo 1 
Brauns droum 8 | 
Anne 
Willes 


a , 


* 


* 


Payne 
Bayne 
72285 


— ; 2 


nE PRINCIPLES or 


e oy b . Smyth _ mmi 
1 a different — Juul „ 
oo of e „ 
„ A "th  Dunſe dunce | 
Zo propers are parted from each other in 
=_ . - Wi, the engliſh river Hair, the ſrttſh fr 
Sl, the nen Ab ak " Seylla, the rock - 
ce che Urin Cyrus, the perſian, x. Þ 
= Simon, Peter . Cimon, the athenian 


11 — P32: 4 Bet 1 
#1 Sidon, the town n  Cydon, the cretan 


- 


» Pireng, the Sang, 25 Bryrene, "Tn | 


* 


= "Ferbloncls leaves the latter vowels. 


* 


4 2 : * : "7 + Fo * 4 8 
= - Verla, various | | 
7 * 
+ } 
: 5 V3 Kr. f „ : V N KY a 1 
N 


1 + 3 e 
15 * F ” 
- - 4 2 
i 31353 * | bo +, 2 oro 
4 : 5 - % E 83 0 * 3 
] „ . ' 4 
G 5 f F - a #E * # 4 4 ry ” & «4 To 
- 5 us 6 << 
7 


3 the bethlehemite 7 5 late 7 — Mm 
=. 2 in Aſia Derty, in Englang | © 
| = eee th pen 4e, heine, 
I! Memon the chriſtign Hermon, the facred hill 


rman of Germany |  Jermp the — / 


i N 
4 8 5 
89 
? © E 
| ä S ancis, 
. 5 . 
* 1 % * 
4 be of 
— 
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2 = man's Name ne Frances, the wo WM at ws” 
t ee 


J 2. 07 apparent did and real Ai, 


Oppoſite to real i is apparent coincidence, where 
claſs or concomitance muſt diſtinguiſh not IP tle 
ſenſe but the ſound; as 3 
the open vowel in wo ray the cloſe vowel i in 5 a = 
born, — „ a 
| form, bench, 
Job, of Uz. / 


cave, ca Bald cf oth 1 e _ 8 
probable ws. probable, likely * 
notable * js 1 444 


ö poliſh, of Poland © _ poliſh, makes ſmooth | 


cat .4 eating Lat . 12 1 „ 
read j be { raking: - * + read e red 5 5 
lead Ef leading bead led, ey metal, 1 — 
| NR? yours equally open in + -- + 
tear, one heads; fan, rend - ah wy |; = 
toes, from toe et + toes, from to N 8 „„ 
5 "he fame vowel opened 
by a viſible ſervile in by a ſervile underſtood in 
balm, iſland. 8 Bolm, holl7 | 
differen . equally ſhut in 
bull, 4 ala N bull, the decree. Et: 
pat, ſet i++ ©. g 1 . pb gamer ele 
the open vowel j in the Fe in 
ſow, diſperſe . * 


4 


5 an my 42 + £2 #1 . 551 
Sow, arch 
Botul, baſon 4 
| en tin be. 


. Ss. - 


1 
3 
Gere © 


EF * 
1 * 13 AS Ws 
6 Y © 27 2 # £ 


G the cloſe — in 
= . 5 Hough, Miſs, rode 


— 


live, be bring = 
wilder, bewilder 
| hinder, retard. - 
primer, eriſs- gos; 
| printing-character | 
vigor, 3 e 


| finiſh; end . 75 „ 
the effeQive in 


Core, Koran 
the guttural i „ 


* E 4 a 
{4 * N 
7 * 
bs £ 
. " * * \ Fx. 
: 3 3 bs : 1 
gin, begin 28 - a 
: 2 EDS 1 
2 k A 


gives, giveth © 
| Vinging fron 756 
| m 
fron Jing 
=... Kc. | 
/ theſe, theſis 5 


with, dry twig 1 3 


ſeoth, fortune 
Reitb, ſees, does 6e 


teeth, from tat: 
Mars, the god 47-5. Wo \ 


244 - Taz bameirtzke ay. 


3 A 
, bene 


0 yo” 
yes, ay 


bw ball 


the 5 4 
ſough, the 1 mite 


. zue, living 
-  evilder, more Brgy | 
hinder, hind-, ; +I 6 


N . OPER: 


: 


"Fram ths Far 


finiſh, ſomewhat fine 


the ſervile i in 


c core, heart of 1 | 
the aſpirate in 50.5 ee 


Ein, ſnare, genievre 
gives, ſetters 5 


ſinging 7 0 *. 


font nging 
e. 


MN in — the depreſiive-; in 


theſe, not thoſe 
with, not without | 
ſeoth, wy nk 


2 ſeething 
teeth, 2 


mars, artet 


Ne. 


WA K K K vv - - 


. 


— 


* 


*; J , * * ; 4 
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. The b 
5 eas lay an 
L . |raſide, abide 
I rei. S 
rreſerve, ſerve %, Her ay up. n 
reſaund, ſounng ee. i. 5 
reſent, ent reſent, bear — 


reſolve, ſolve 3 Lͤéecſolve, determine 


the latter ſtrong in the former in 
convert 8 converting convert, chatis converted 
| _ * (Teeth rebel, nnn SIEM | 
= ES. | &c. + "> Ee Is. 
= cen 1 oy conjure, — or down 
incenſe, enflame . 74 incenſe, frankincenſe 


proceſs, of tine ro of BW « or a. 


miſtry 
buffet, cupboard wo . buffet, box, —— 75 
board 5 

toward, or towards. 14.4 5 1 not . 
auguſt, awful - 11 Auguſt, the month _ 
ſupine, inactive - ſupine, in grammar 

_ ſuppl, make ud ſuppl, in a ow = 


| 8 
ally, aſſociate Ah, little Allan or Allee 
careft, careſled _. : caręſt, doſt care 

Canton, in China canton, diſtrict — _ 
the ſecond in thefiſtin 45 


attribute, be attributing attribute, the attribution 23 
ſevereſt, moſt ſevere. — ſevereſt, doſt ſever _ 
precedent, preceding a2 Precedent, example 

3 e 2 : 


| in print on cop- | * 
per, &c. 
the e is — - „ 
invalid, not valid 15 
me n, the diſyllablein = 7: 
prieſt, preſbyter pri, dotpry „57 
manes from mane manes, ſhade | 1 
— FRF pale Pals 3 7 
dive dive Dives > propers m 
- dates date, &@. Dates, 1 WT ce 
Numberleſs are indeed the ſeeming coincidents, a 
where Analogy eaſily points the difference. Nor 70 
have we only ſeen diſtinctives decypher ſometimes 70 
in one ſound a variety of meanings, as in 
| SN - _' - weigh . ; m 
K 7 
vane vain vein ; fe 
Es - ol: 5.0000: reign - 
„ eyre 
bale . bell - bowl 
TT A meat 
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craat 5 


creet 


rite © write 


* . s 
5 ; * * 1 . 
more moor 


7% 


furze ** 


5 


their 


fear + 


rows 


a — *. * * # 


Creyt : Y 


11 


and on the contrary one fornn cloths a — of 


ſounds, as well as 


ſenſes in born, ſow, live, &cc. N 


but often one ſhape and one ſound repreſent a plura- 
lity of words diſtinct at once in e and idea, as 


* 


in bay, pole, roſe, &c. 
Vo I. I. 


PART : 


+... . 
„ * 
"DF." 


po Y * 0 5 0 . v. 


— 


ifs OR THE 


4 


Foxnarion of worDs. 


enAPTER L, | 
1 | Of NOUN, Suftantive. - gal 
RTHOEPY and orthography, or w_ | 


and its picture, reciprocally, adjuſted ; from 
tze conſtruction of words. as mere words, 
proceed we to the more pleaſing ſurvey of them as 
the vehicles of idea's, in all the various claſſes that 
._ can compound a thought and compaſe a ſentence. - | 
The miod firſt conſiders objects ſimply, then their 
qualities ſpecificationg,. or reſtrictions; next their 
operations, with the, circumſtances of thoſe opera- 
tions; afterwards the relation and tendengy of ob- 
jects or operations to each other; and laſtly, the 
connexion of objects, qualities, operations, circum- 
ſtances, and tendencics, teſpectively with one ano- 


ther. If ſuch be the arrangement of the parts 
4 A 3 3 1 - 7 of 


2 24 
2 
f 1 


/ 


$1. Of aw; pluraliſation. 


Thouglu's firſt object is thing or ſubſtance, whe- 
ther corporeal or intellectual. The firſt claſs of 
ſpeech is therefore Noun. or its name, and that 
noun ſubfantiveor ſelf-ſtanding : as thing, thought. 

Objects may be. one or more: : is woke which 
collects them, may. be ſingular or plural. 

Where an ohject may be multiplied, the engliſh 
name becomes plural by aſſuming, s : as thing things,, - 
thought thoughts ; day days, tree m, coꝛu COWS, 2 
- bays... 465 
But if the Grandes noun end with an 8 


or uncompounded vowel, the guard (we know) 


muſt be inſerted; , no longer final, changing into 
i before it: as huzza huzzues or humza s, motto mat 
toes or motto, epitome epitomees or epitome's, u ues or 
15; fly flies, body bodies. Yet, though the letter's 


name wy, muſt make plurally wes, the letter y itſelf, 
to preſerve its eſſenee, muſt retain its ſhape in yes, 
or rather y's for diſtinction; and y muſt always re- 
main, when the plurality means only a repetition of 


name or picture: as two or more ſſhes or fly's, bodyes 
or bady 3, n EY 
| iy or boch. - 

3 the ſingulas noun terminate in , in 
it muſt aſſume e effective with the plural conſonant, 
which elſe would be loſt in the coincidence; and if 


in as, a c or with e final, the ſervile ſinks in the 
L 2 effec- 
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of thought, ſuch muſt be that of the parts of ſpeech: 


de, pron verb; PI TY 
| interjeftion. | | 1 


\ 


— 


* 


5 0 1 2 2 0 of v. 


— 


on THE 


* 


rennen of worDs.. 


0 NOUN, fupantive. RR 


RTHOEPY and othagraghy,. or ſpeech | 

and its picture, reciprocally adjuſted ; from 

the conſtruction of words. as mere words, 

| proceed we to the more pleaſing ſurvey of them as 

the vehicles of idea's, in all the various claſſes that 
Can compound a thought and compaſe a ſentence. 

- The mind firſt conſiders objects fimply, then their 

qualities, ſpecificationg,. or reftriftipng,z next their 

operations, with the.gircumftances-of+ thoſe opera- 
tions ;; afterwards. the relation and tendengy of ob» 

jeas or operations to each other; and laſtly, the 
connexion ches, qualities operations, circum- 

ſtances, and tendencies, reſpectively with one ano- 

_— * ſuch be the 3 of e 


ov! d. 
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: of thought, ſuch mult be that of the parts of ſpeech: 


neur, pronoun, verb; N prepeſttion, rags 
a 


"i Be. Of no nown's pluralifation. 


Thought's firſt object is thing or ſubſtance, whe- 
ther corporeal or intellectual. The firſt. claſs of 
ſpeech is therefore Noun. or its name, and that 
noun ſubfantive'or ſelf - ſtanding: as thing, thought. 

Objects may be one or more:: ſo number, which 
collects them, may be ſingular or plural. | 

Where an object may be multiplied, the engliſh | 
name becames. plural by aſſuming 5 as thing things, 
thought thoughts ; day . tree rer, cot cows, boy. 
bi, 
But if the fingulas.1 noun end with an cat 


or uncompounded vowel, the guard (we know). 


muſt be inſerted ; y, no longer final, changing into 
i before it: as huzza huzzaes.or. huzza's, matto mat- 
toes or motto's, epitome æpitomess or epitome's, u ues r 
*; fly flies, body bodies. Yet, though the letter's 
name wy, muſt make plurally wes, the letter y itſelf, 


to preſerve. its eſſence, muſt retain its ſhape in yes, _ 


or rather y's for diſtinction; and y muſt always re- 
main, when the plurality means only a repetition of 
name or picture: as two or more ſijes or fly's, bodyes: 
or body's, for two or more een of the words 
fy or boch. | 
If the Goggles noun n terminate ins, N 
it muſt aſſume e effective with the plural conſonant, 
vrhich elſe would be loſt in the coineidence; and if - 
in bu 25 c or g with e final, the ſervile ſinks in the 
| Bi" 2 effec- 
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effective: thus aſs afſes, tax taxes, fiſh fiſhes, ditch 
ditches; uſe uſes, face Nan. maze re ee 
phraſes, judge judges. 1 

Here we may obſerve that, as no word can pro- 
perly end with a double, conſonant, s ſhutting the 
laſt vowel of the ſingular muſt, in'order to continue 
that office, be doubled in the plural aſſumption. 
For in ſpite of our common practice of doubling the 
final s, where addition is likely to be made, there 
are many verbal ſtructures left properly cloſed with- 
out a toothing 3 ; but none without capacity of acceſ- 
ſion. Nor is the duplication lefs really, though it 
may be leſs apparently neceflary, where the laſt 
vowel is feeble, than where it is ſtrong ; in Pal. 
22 from Pallas, or cutlaſſes from cutlaſs for cutlat, 
than in Dundaſſes from 1 or e from 
moraſi for moras. 

The aſpirates F and th, when final after an open 
vowel, take with the plural letter the depreflive 
power, which, though the latter cannot, the former 
fairly paints with its attendant ſervile: as beef beeves, 
thief thieves, leaf leaves, loaf loaves, life lives; ſheath _ 
ſheaths, oath oaths, mouth mouths, tithe tithes. Except 
chief chiefs, brief briefs, not originally ſubſtantive ; 
grief griefs, relief reliefs, frife firifes, and fife fijes, 
where grieves, &c. would make a needleſs coin- 
cidence ; fe a term of law and o of reproach, 
which entering therefore little into common ſtile, 
and ſtill leſs in the plural, know not, like common 
terms, the depreflive termination. Nouns in oof, 
as hoof, not opening wide the vowel, never e 

the conſonant. 8 

Nor 
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Nor do theſe aſpirates become depreſſive before 
final only after open vowels: ſo do they after the 
pirotraction of the ſhut; as in path paths, ſo in 
half halves, calf calves, and even in fla faves ; 
F alſo after / effective, which naturally melts to 
depreſſion : as wolf wolves 3. 10 hear we ſometimes \ 


 ſearvesas well as ſearfs. Sylph and, guelph, leſs com- 
mon, aſſume s unchanged ; likewiſe gulhb, whether 


thus with the compound character as related to gulp, 


or with the clini in e ae the . 


n ans once 5 mi. A houſen and 
hoſen having been the predeceſſors of houſes and hoſe. 
So chicken may have been the plural of chick, which 
is now the diminutive of the other, while they form 
alike regular plurals. . Swine,uſed contemptuouſly in 
the ſingular, remains however the plural of ſow ; as 
Line was of cow, of which the HG is become re- 

„ gulf... 
*- alone retains the. ancient ending. in oxen. 
Children, now the plural of child, ſeems a contrac- 


tion of childeren, as brethren of bretheren, and ſo to x 


have been formatives of childer and brether. Bre- 
 thren therefore remains the figurative plural of bro- 
ther, which produces lter brothers. . W <a; a 


2 The 3 N is changed i in man men, foot ok 
tooth teeth, gooſe geeſe, the figure alſo of the final 
conſonant (to keep the hiſs direct) in mouſe mice, 
and /ouſe le; while dy, the cube, preferring the 
direct aſſumption, can only form plurally dice, fo 
diſtinguiſhed from dies the plural of dy the tint, 

L 3 1 . 


+ i BE 
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Peny (or as vulgarly penny) has contrafted penies 


into pence; ſimples being always followed by their 


compounds, peny by halfpeny, mum by gentleman, &tc. 
Vet voeman, following in appearance the fame rule, 


changes in reality the former as well as latter vowel, 


knowing no plural under the diſguiſe of women, but 
_ zormen (truly wimmen) or wymen, as it once was 
ſeen. But muſulman, as no compound of mar, 


generally produces emen, thou DE 8 ls 


not without precedent. 


It appears fomewiat hard that engliſh Analog) 


muſt not only form plurals in the variety we have 
viewed, but that ſhe muſt alſo adopt french; latin, 
 greck, and even hebrew ones, as Mefficurs ; minu- 
| tige ; genii, gemini; uvia, phenomena; ſeries, 
' ſpecaes ; cherubim os eee and 
ſerapbin; &c. | 


They are all indeed technical terms. But Rea- 
ſon finding our tongue like others ſufficient to itſelf, 
grows here as elſewhere athamed of clothing Art in | 
any dreſs which Nature cannot know. She begins 


therefore to confider cherubim and ſeraphim but as 
7 ſingular collectives of cherubs and ſeraphs; theſes and 


metamor pboſes as plurals of theſe and metamorpheſe, 


more truly, though yet leſs frequently, engliſh fin- 
gulars than theſis and metamorphoſis Series and 

ſpecies are adopted plurally as well as fingularly from 
the latin. They ſeldom form the engliſh plural, 


which however at length totally prevails in geniuſes 
(or geniuſſets) over genii, This goblin in grammar, 


- and even 2 * which Knows 2 
e 


as. Ie, A «. is 
„ 


— 
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the regular geny and geniet, ſeems now to haut 
only pedants and pantomimes, Nay, Aftrology, if 
ſhe yet ſpeak at all, is now forced to ſpeak 
engliſh, as well as Aittoneniy, who equally deplore 
gemini with aries, &c, loft (alas!) in the tin, 
the ram, &c. And indeed nitnes, which had fo 
+ little connexion with the things they named, were 
ſtil perhaps better involved in ſounds that did 
not expoſe their riſe. Deep Matheſis herſelf will 
drop Tallis as well as radii, when ſhe means to 


make her ray and rays refulgent; or, ifa latin . 


fingular be neceſſary for an engliſh term of art, 
it muſt, like genius, adopt an engliſh plural. 

Certain it is Unt Nuriums and phinumenons are 
as good as delirium and lexicont, that therefore 
effluvia and phennmena tire no better than Aria 


and lexica; that pofulare and data are as great = 


errata or arcans as pectuta or viſcera, regalia or 
paraphernttlin, and (if pofible) more ſo than po/- 
tulatum or datum; Bc. all indeed much more ſo 
than the naturaliſed AAR aMfable Meffieurs (if 


not Ma ſſer:) more commonly as more ſafely con- 


tracted Meſſi which ſurely, in either ſhape, will 
never be by any true Briton; adopted to affociate 
męſters; as maſters, eſpecially in -buſineſs, are en- 
titled z when he knows or conſiders that meſſeusms 
is neither more nor leſs than a gallican combi- 
nation to render every one included 'a momſeur 7 
Thongh Analogy be therefore bound to no 
foreign — the Engliſh ſcholar muſt ſtill 
know, that che latins had from the greeks fome _ 
W in ar 82 e), 7, es and ; the hebrews, Ez 
* £4 Z 
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male plurals in im and female in oth: nor is 
this ſo much to be remembered for the ſake of 
foreign terms, which may and ought always to 
become engliſh, as of gentile or national names, 
which however alſo ſubject to the tranſmigrations 
of Analogy, are naturally the laſt to ſubmit to 
her yoke, holding their native form as a pro- 
perty equally underſtood and unalienable, through | 
whatever regions they paſs, Local names indeed 
like Fidenge, Vii, Baburim, &c. like Athens and 
Theben though originally plural, can with us be 
but ſingular; yet ſuch perſonals as the Lapithae, 
the Belgae, the Aegui and Volſci, the Cimbri and 
Teutones, the Fidenates and Veientes, are, where they 
yet intrude into engliſh ſpeech, as much meant 
plurals as they were really ſuch in latin, or as 
are in engliſh the Lapitbs, the Belgians, the 
Equians and Valſcians, the Cimbrians and Teutons, 
the Fidenatians and Veientians, &c. while Baalim 
and Aſfpterath can be counted only ſuch conſtel- | 
lations of idols 'as cherubim of charybs, or ſa- 
baoth of hoſts. 

One obvious advantage of er = pe gentile 
names is, that they may ſo become ſingular as 
well as plural; and a ſufficient ſecurity from dan- 
ger in the practice is, that it is no more new 
than univerſal. To render it uniform therefore, 
as Analogy will, we muſt humbly engliſh the 
latin terms, or learnedly latiniſe the engliſh. We 
muſt either ſay Lapiths with Centaurs, Mages with 
Mimes, Belgians with Galatians, Cruſtumines with 


2. ane, if not Cruſtuminians with Carthaginians, 
| Fidenatians | 
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 Fidenatians with Quiritiant, &c. and ſo a Lapith 
with a Centaur, a Mage with a Mime, &c. or 
Centauri with Lapithae, Mimi with Magi, Galatae © 
with © Belgat, Tarentini with Cruſtumini, Duirites 
with Fidenates, &c. and thence a Centaurus with 
a Lapitha, a Mi mus with a Magus, Kc. which 
ſingulars, however ſingular they may ſeem, would 
not only ſpeak ſagacity of divination, but might, 
if once found, enter into our analogy, which the 
latin your cannot, ag. ow Jon A regular 
: plural. 1 | 


If names thew 4 a little, known but 


collectively, could do without a poſſible, or at 


jeaſt without a probable ſingular, no wonder that 
other things inſeparably joined know no name 
but in the plural number : as oats, orts, obſequies, 
nuptials, riches, cloaths, hoſe, breeches, flays, ſnuf- 
fers, aſhes, commons: which laſt five coincide with 
common, as do the reſt with poſſible, plurals duly 
formed each from a ſingular. So ſay we the Ca- 
| naries, the Orkneys (or latinly the Orcades); the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, &c. though we have little oc- 
caſion to uſe a Canary, an Orhney, an Ap, or a 
Pyrence, for any one of thoſe iſlands or mountains. 
Indies is as regular a plural as ladies: yet is Indy 
incompatible but with the comic, while the latin 
India, and the poetic Ind, keep poſſeſſion of the 
| ingular, nor either inſuſceptible of A plural. 


Sir and madam have dropt their proper plurals, 
unleſs on extraordinary, that is, on very folemn 


or very familiar occaſions ; adopting eee and 
L 5 Ze ladies, 


— 
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ladies, who having thus got ſubſtitute fingulars 
in addreſs, ſeldom there uſe their o m. 
The plurals of pain and mean are both become 
ſingular, in pains for trouble, and mean, for 
mediety or intervention, which latter is likewiſe 
uſed in the plural number. But pains and news, 
the collectives, admit no ſecond number ; while 
Jakes and ſummons, both ſingular, and /+ Mons, fa- 
miliarly uſed fo, aſſume a regular plural. "Thus 
we ſay much (not many) pains, much (not many) 
news, both. much and many means; ſo this puins, 
that news, &c. theſe pains, &c. being the regular 
formative of this pain, &c. we uſe indeed all 
pains for every pains as well as every pain, and 


all news for every news, collective of quantity, not ; 


of number; while every means and all means are 
fingular and plural, like this means and theſe 
means, or like one ſummons, two ſummonſes, &c. 
* originally plural, is alſo become a ſingular 
collective in a pox, this pox, &c. but ſeems ſtill 
to collect the particles of the diſtemper as. of old, 
in pocks the duce plural of pack. So bellows, rub- 
"bers, alms, &c, being each one thing made up 
of ſeveral, although originally plural, may be- 
come allo ſingular, in @ bellows, feta an 

alm, &e. 

A collective compriſing the whole of a "kind, 
can never be more than one: as mankind. Fa- 
miliar inaccuracy is indeed apt to uſe, or rather 


abuſe, ſome, eſpecially animal, collectives as plu- 


rals: thus many people, many cattle, many vermin, 
&c, for much people, much cattle, much vermin, &c. 
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Yet propriety can no more, however common be 
the practice, ſay tuo or three prople, for e or 
three perſons, than #00 or three cattle, for Two 
or three beaſts, & c. Nor do we ever hear of 
tw or three company, for two of thres "gueſts 3 
though often of many company, for much com- 
pany. But the familiar as currendy admits any 
number of acquarntatice for acquafmunter or perſons” 
acquainted, as the law-ſtile any number of 
evidence, cuuncil, or bail, for evidences, © counſellors, 
or bailers. All five however in their proper ſenſe 
may be tegularly pluraliſed: for whatever may 
be indefinitely fingular, may become indefinitely 
plural. If therefore we can particulariſe &z 'com- 
pany, an acquaintance, an evidence,” a council, a bai, 
and even @ people, a populace, à vermin, &c. we 
may ſurely pluraliſe compariier, acqgunintuntes, Ke. 
in the ſame fenſe that they were ſingulariſed. Of 
proples indeed many yet are afraid, as ſome ſeem 
to be of acquaintances; and for rattles there ca 
be no room, if none can be found for 2 cattle: 
Folk, uſed of old as -prople is now, has left us 
only the familiar nn er ia the ne ſenſe 
of perſons. - . * (2.210 £50} 2b 
Of other intctaleyvuritcuboty: M the ſain&- 
ſtile often ſubſtitutes the collective to che plural, and 
ſays not only a fiſh, a ful, a ſalmon, a teal, & e. but 
ſeveral fiſh, fowl, ſalmon, real, &c. for fiſhes, foto 


ſalmons, teals, &c. But | beſides that Elegance 


knows no more carpr and tenebes, chan Vulgarity® 

ſalmons or macherels,. & c. Diſtinction joins Eaſe 

to wn wo perehes,. plaices, &ce. Te Names 
> | wu 6 Dit- 
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' DiſtinQion allows us then two or more horſe. or * 


fort for two or more horſemen or footmen, and de- | 


nies us one horſe or one foot, when one of. the 
horſe or foot is implied. Sheep and deer are two 
ſingularities, which plurally as well as collectively 
bear neither aſſumption nor change: as one ſheep, 
one deer; ſo two ſheep, two deer, &ic. 
Names inanimate, like animate, receive as par- 
ticulats a plural, and as collectives refuſe one: 


thus cannon, plate, linen, hair, &c. many cannons, 5 


much cannon, &c. no more then many cannon, 
than many plate, &c. 80 heaſe, as a fpe- 
cies, admits no plarals while ow « is the Plural 
_ of. pea. | 
Perſpicuity extends. the collective rule to terms 

of quantity, whether of number, meaſure, or weight; 5 
which therefore become plural in idea, by ad- 

mitting plural epithets, without change of ter- 
mination; ſuch as head, yoke, brace, leaſh, couple, 
dozen, ſcore, hundred, thouſand, million, fland, ſhot, 
ton, chaldron, buſhel ; laſt, groſs; coil, fathom, foot; 
penyworth ; load, lone, pound. Thus two or more 
head of cattle, yoke of oxen, brace of hares, leaſb 


of hounds, couple of dogs, dozen of wine, ſcore 


of ſheep, hundred men, thouſand horſe, million of 
money, hundred thouſand, thouſand million, &c. 
ſo two or more—f/tand of arms, ſbot of powder, 
' gunſhot, &c.—ton, chaldron, buſhel of coals; 14% 
of berrings, gro/s of corks, coil of ropes, fathom 
of line, foot of meaſure; pernyworth, load, flone- 
weight or fone, poundweight or pound, hundred- 


re, = ae ee, or hundred 
: | pound, 


* 4 
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nade up according n 


inſtead of bead, footy: bc. 


Not hut Gee e 


grains, and even penyweights, with pound (or pound) 


foillings, pence and farthings, as well as indeſi- 


nitely yokes, dozens, | tons, &c. when we mean to 
pluraliſe them as mere denominations. + And in- 


deed, any collective or term of quantity uſed ap- 


parently, whether by Familiarity or Elegance, 
as a plural, may ſill be ſhown a ſingular, by 


ſupplying what is underſtood. Thus many people 


are neither more nor leſs than many individuals 
of the people; two or more head of cattle, than 
two or more individuals, counted by the head, of 
cattle, &c. That the terms of quantity ſeem 
plural only by ſuch ellipſe, appears from their 


not admitting indefinite collective qualifiers,” which 
on the contrary, when applied, immediately ſhow 
the number ſingular or plural: thus we cannot 
ſay ſome, ſeveral or many head of cattle—yoke® of 


oxen — dozen of wine, & c. but - many à bead of 


Dale, Kaen . of eee 


&c. 


ſtantive, and form a plural as ſuch: thus one forty, 


two forties ; a nothing, nathings 3 a bluftery blufters; 


4+ we hall ealy find. by trying heads ſeg, Be 


| Nor are original fubllantives 6 a uralifble: 4 
any other part of ſpeech may be adopted a ſub- 


— 
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a ent, ant; an in, r es 15 
mee. bnd, i bent ß „ 
Every word, ot aſſemblage of aaa ved 66 

2 bare word or indiviſible ſubject, becomes a 
fengular noun. regularly plutaliſable : as this forry, 
theſe fortyes or forty's z, one them, two Hens; 


one Jays, two faxes; à hte, ,; a 'by, byes or 


Vr; an and, mt; an war, alofſcr; fo a /ays-ht;. 


ners or ; -a he-fays, De-fayſes'; @ bun- been, 


lus-beenn; a very-woll, uery- ue; a ffay- u- little, 


8 1 eee, 


1 is — a — or other ſpecifier, po- 
fixed to à name, is held a conjunct your Df ity 
ped the name alone is phuraliſed: © 

not "two Lora God; or two Ne, 

but two ge. Jane (for Saint: fung) 
feveral Mr. Fobrs (for Meer- Jam) 
various Mafter-Fathy's (or Fachis) 
the Mr. Yifts, and the Mrs. I. 

the Mr. and Mrs. it.. 


whe Maler- and the Ati wits. 


Ko. 
„ 2 — 


aud the ſurname is common, the latter temains 


unchangeable, as a general qualifier; being then no 

more 2 ſubſtantive than þ/ac# or white, Ke. thus, 
Nun and Fane Welt. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Welt, © 


. ow _ Panic an Yubn — 


mY 0 oo 188 and Yin” Wilſon. © 1 
ow Ly oe 
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though we ſubſtantively Cay as Ce ey 
the Lyons, the Wilſons, the - Ar. Wilſons, eee: 
80 the ſpecifier ſabjoined may be plaralifed, as 
the latter part of the word, in aaf gema, 
dutcheſs-drwagers, &c. of che ſubſtantive may be 
conſidered diſtinct from its qualifier, and then the 
former only admits pluraliſation; as in captains 
general, dutcheſſes dowuger; Ne lerlers- patent, which, 
being always plural, admits no alternative. Or- 
thography therefore unites the parts of every oc- 
caſional compound by hyphens,” or horizontal links, 
which join at once aud divide: and, on the other 
hand, whatever is ſo linkt, may be pluraliſed as 
2 compound noun. Vet whete the ſtructure con- 
tinues direct, the parts femain ſeveralz being thoſe- 
of an idiom or peculiar phraſe rather than a com- 
pound word: thus, OW. 
| a man of war _ men of war = 
a ſon in lar ſous in lac 
ſo diſtinguiſhed from 7 ſon-in-latos,. 8 
the plural of /on- in-law the mete ward 
If then any word, ſimple or compound, may, 
in one ſenſe or other, be pluraliſed, every irregu- 
lar may become regular, and every plural com- 
mence a ſingular: thus à leaf, laßt; an os oxecy 
a nan, mans; a mankind, mantindt; a ſheep, fheeps 5 
& e. ſo, one forties, two fortieſes ; one has-beens, 
two has-beenſes ; one leaves, two leaveſes 3 one leafs, 
two leafſes; one mans, two manſes ; one men, two - 
mens; one mens, two menſes ; &C.. as well as one 
22 two thingſes; one thingſes, two thingſeſſes 3 5 
c. to at But however this be abſolutely 
- poſfible, . 


Aa n bee 
D . ¶ ͤ . , , —— . 


found. 
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poſſible; buſineſs often leaves à mere name un- 
changed, - whatever be the number of its adjective 


28 fix Spectator, twelve Rambler; &c. ſo elliptically 
_ diſtinguiſhing ir copies of the Spectator, — 


of the Rambler, Ke. m 1 ee make. 
bo ae c. y 
$ 2. of e . appropriation. 


But s, direct or depreſſive, is not A a . 
aſſumption: it diſtinguiſhes alſo the object of de- 


finite property; ſubjoining by tranſpoſition the 
property to the object as the ſpecifier, and inſerting 
. _vulgarly the apoſtroph, to fever to the eye, by a 
, pretended elider, a property and plurality, which, 


though neceflarily CE . can con- 


Thus, s propricter's property, 
and, @ property's proprietor ; | 


directly and preciſely reſolvable into 


the property of @ proprietor, 
the proprietor of a property | 


$0 a lord's lady, 


A lady's lord ; 
and ſo a man's, a woman's; abs, Jan's; 


Mr. Fol's, Mrs. Janes; Mr. fuch @ mts, 
Mrs. fuch a one's; &c. property of whatever kind ; 


all refolvable into the direct order, and all equally 0 


embarraſſed by the elider, tolerable only in pro- 


pertys and lady s, where it ſupplies the ſervile, 


Which might itſelf as well appear in properties, 
; 9 &c. io feeble are the efforts to be wiſer 


than 


4. 
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than Nature, -who; ders has reſolved an innocent 
coincidence. , {er pe he aind 0-24 f. e! 

Juſt ſo might, be pins 5 1 2055 5 
5 the children of 1jrael's . x 

and even the Lord-God's, or the 33" our. Gates 
though equal propriety and dignity appear, as every 
where in ſcripture, ſo particularly when, cloſing a 
period or its member, it ſubjoins the appropriating 
final, to the leading term of the combination: 

Exod. ix. 4. And the Lord ſhall fever between 
the cattle of Iſrael, and the cattle of Egypt : and 
there ſhall n. E of all that is the childrens 
of Iſrarl. | 

Deut. x. 14. Behold, the n e 
of heavens is the Lord's thy God the earth. alfs | 
with all that therein is. 
dignifying however common file, when the pro- 
perty is ſubjoined : FT 

Jer. xxxviii. 3. the lin of Babylan's army... 

: 18. the king of Babylon's prince. 

But between s.or its cognates and adventitious 
5, Perſpicuity requiring an effective, forbids even 
the ſemblance. of an elider, nor pretends to pre- 
vent ocular any more than auricular. coincidence 


of appropriation with plurality, Alike in Sung 2 


in dae e oncomi: 
many ae, 05 n 

| i - an, aſſes. colt. | | 

Alter the plural aſſumption, that of proper iss | 

for Harmony's fake, elided: as, | 

aſſes colts, .. for the colts of A, 

our * bare, 4 Wy de days 1 our Pas 


. as 1 | 


Tur eser or 


—_z 


vnd wften- by famiiatʒ though oftencr by poetic, 
licence, after. radical, as well as any off * ſub- 


ſtitutes or cognates": as in Me law, 


r“ 


ſon, &c. ſo a eee Vee, AB Ione, de &c. 
where ſome write 172hHteoufneſs-ſakr, &c. for where 
the dbject is neither perfon, nor perfonified, 2 
Hyphen ſubjoms the property. Thus the pro- 
perty ef {the town of) Devizes, is Druixer- pro- 
perty; the hill of 'Gremwich, Urrentuich- hill; &c. 
ab "a candleſtir of braſs is a irg. emulelie; a 


9 


watches caſe, 2 watch caſt, &c. 


That apoſtrophe is 2s aſctefs; W formerly un- 
uſed, for an 1 8 the wn * 


pears that ffill 


To an egal paar us appeal b 
commonly added without apoſtrophe. "Thus we 
fee mus minds, their rerthy - decay, Nc. iti pro- 
yours, and © theirs 3 
theſe not being fo dbviouſly, yet no 16fs actually 


perty as well as hers, ours, 


- coincident with plurals: and certain it now is, 


that ment, treib, Nc. | coincide as much with 
ptarals a mans, torths, Nc. that therefore nun, 
teeth s, &c. are as requiſite to fubjoin the property 
of thoſe phurals, as m1, roots, Nc. that of the 
* finpulars. But indeed dne may be as "requilite 28 
the other without much plea for either, If it be 
true, as we faw reaſon to believe, that the apoſ- 
trophe can have no proper place, but to reſerve, 
a would what it efides, a vowel open, ot an 
depreſſed; that neither is pretended in Yobth's, 
more that in ##fF's.;” that on the contrary it ſeems 
ts do in both nt i. does in heſther; and is 
37:4 therefore 


. 
« —= 
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therefore not only 2 proxy without a principal, 
— REI 


CHAPTER II. 
8 7. Of is hen e . 
Ubordinate to in Sts Mt at > 


of being adjected or adjoined to. the ſubſtantive 
or effential name, in order to qualify or diſtinguifh 
it; that is, to ſpecify the quality or quantity, pro- 
perty or relation, identity or diverlity, 3 
to which it is joined. 

AdjeQtive being therefore but n eden or 
_ adjunct, or, as variouſly termed, an epithet or a2 
concrete, muſt be adherent to, or inherent in, 


jefirve; which in its name implies its office 


its fubje&t or ſubſtantive, and ſo inſeparable from | : 


that reality of which it is but the modification.” 

It feems then no deviation from nature, how- 
ever it may be a departure from the track of 
other tongues, that inſeparable nouns form mot 2 
plural like ſeparable, a modification of whatever 
number being ſtill but one; that fo the Tub- 
 ftamive and adjective conſtituting but one quali- 
fied fubzect, admit but one pluraliſation. Thus 
it is that engliſh adjectives are alike in both 


numbers, if we except the demonſtratives his by 


and that, which, obviouſly exhibiting « each but 
one things cannot more without a Plural forma- 
tion, 


236 Tur PerxcieLes or 
tion, which they therefore make in theſe and 
theſes We well know that adjeCtives uſed as ſub- 
ſtantives are no longer adjectives, but follow the 
rules of the claſs into which hp are e 


|. 8 2. Of compariſon. 


One found indeed our adjectiyes boaſt in 
common with thoſe of the ancient, though de- 

nied to other modern tongues. Qualifiers maß 
in all tongues be applied to their objects poſi- 
tively or limply, without increaſe or eu | 
_ comparatively, in a higher or lower degree; 
ſuperlatively, in the higheſt or loweſt; and bug | 

definitely or indefinitely, as objects or degrees 
are compared. 
Hence have ariſen the three common, D of 
compariſon, the poſitive, coniparative, and ſuperla- 
' zZive; of which the firſt ſeems no ' otherwiſe 3 
degree of compariſon, than as it diſtinguiſhes its 
object from any other without ſuch diſtinction; 
or as it ſimply qualiſies, excluſive of degree. Be 
this as it will, every adjective or nominal quali- 
Fer, that may in any language become more or 
leſs, moſt or leaſt, may in ours be increaſed by aſſu- 
ming er for the comparative, and g for the ſuperla- 
tive termination. Thus great forms greater and grea- 
tell, without however, excluding more great, and mo/t 
Ereat, the oppoſites of /z/s great, and leaf? great. 
S0 flat, flatter, flattgſt; thick (for thic) thicker, 
_thicke/t ; 3 wide, wider, wideſt, &c. or more flat, &c. 


* ſhut vowel as neceſſarily doublin g the con- 
ts . 
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ſonant, as # final ſinks in the adfcititious vowel. 
Nor do the increaſing degrees increaſe the ſyllables, 
when in the poſitive a mute articulating */e final, © 


the feeble vowel is ſwallowed up in the formative: + 15 


as able, abler, ablſt; or when the poſitive ends with 

4 feeble vowel combinable with the formative by 
either liquefaction: as A, een, ne; 4 2 
ſhallow, ſhallower. ſhallowe/t. 

In the alternative of S8 or eomipolitiony l. 
may well be imagined that Harmony points the pre- 
ference; that therefore the formative ſyllables never 
admitting above a ſecondary ſtreſs, moſt naturally 
ſucceed a primary. Monoſyllables then, like great, 
more naturally form than en e _ Fg. 
more great, &c. 

Diſſyllables, ſtrong on the? des or ok in- 
creaſing, almoſt equally form and compound: as 
exact, exatter, exacteſt; or more exact, moſt eraci 5 . 


EX able, abler, Or more able, &c. : 


Diſſyllables weak on the latter, and n | 
rather compound than form: as conſtant, level, public. 
| (if theſe properly admit degrees) more conſtant, 
more level, more public, &c. than conflanter, leveller,, 
publicter, &c. Yet converſation ſays — - 
pleaſanter, Properer, &c. 4nd more Peaſant, more mare _ 


proper, &c. | 7 
Triſſyllables, and all e K 9 | 


on the laſt, and primarily ſo on the antepenult, 
more commonly, as more eaſily, compound: thus 
elegant, accurate, . conſiderate, &c. more elegant, & c. 
rather than eleganter, &c. 
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be more ſo; and whatever is not good, is bad. 


7 
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Triſſy lables ſtrong on the penult, only com 


pound: as. repugnant, mare repugnant,. moſt. repug- 
nant.: or. ather polyſyllables decondacily do 2s. 


houarable,, mare. hanarable,. moſt bonarable. 


| In, general: then al palylyllables,. not primarily. 


ſurong on the laſt; rather compound than form ; as 
do all adjectives that ſpeak active or paſſiue quality, 


whether by formation, as ſportiuas, more: ſpurti ue, &c. 


or by ſubſtitution, as knowing, more knowing,, me/t 


tnotuing ; learned, more-learned, moſt laarnad; ſeldom. 


learnader, laarnedgii; never knowinger, ſportiver, &c. 


The two general qualifiers, good and had (or evil - 
or ili ta which all moral or phyſical qualifiers may 


without compariſon. For whatever is good, cannot 


But as all human qualification is rather com- 


paratively than abſolutely good or bad; it becomes 
neceſſary for thoſe qualifiers. in all tongues to adopt, 


ſince in none they form, degrees. Therefore in 
ours too has good adopted better and beft (for bette/t) 


formatives of the unknown bet; fo bad, worſe and 


wor# "(from worſe/?), as we ſhall preſently ſee, 


* While many borrows, from much, more, and mei 


{as if more/t).; liule, near and far, though but 
ſubſtitutional adj ectives, have all their degrees, yet 
in various manner; the firſt ſeeming irregularly to 


form leſt and leaſt, but never compounding more or 
moſt with itſelf, any more than fem, which regularl7 
forms fewer and f-1wef?, but never admits more or 


moſt few. And indeed leſer and warſer were the 


f * com * of leſs and worſe, till little and 
8 | bad 


\ *% 


? 


Pu 
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| tad or cui taking the poſitive. glace without. off 
ſprings, iſa. and nth. became theix adoptive, hom "4 
ever, | comparatixes, but, thence very u; © 
turally ſhrinkiog, their original ſuperlatives leg and. = 
wor ſet. inta. leaſt and, worſe, Near, with like, regu 
near, Ge. but becauſe. more, commonly the farmers, 
| ſometimes: more alegantlꝝ the latter. The old nigh 
may alſa hecome à regulasly- comparable adjective, 
while nigbſt ot near gi, in the ſenſe of immediately 
follewing or claſe te, is. often in the literal, and 
always in the figurative, contracted into neut s s 
we ſay. the neareſt abjed, or the next object; the . 
the ſecand or next, Fig, Thus is naxt the ſuporlativ e 
of ſecond order, and neare/} that of ſhorteſt ſpace. 
Far, inſtead of. doubling the: liquid, inferts- a de- 
= pieſſiue afpirate, in fartber and farthe/t HE 
laß, being amaſt av.angquated n, 


The following adjeRives of, time and place, being, 
in their on nature only comparative, admit 
naive degree: alder and elde, which. compare the. 
age of perſons young or old, without precluding ela 
| from. its regular formations. or compaſitions, alike 
applicable: to. perſons, and things. 80 farmer and: 
Fes (as if from fargſi) wich their oppolites latter: 
and 12 (as if from Jattefh),. without excluding las 8 
3 regular formatives and compounds. The local com- 
paratives are hinder, which knows no oppoſite adjec - 

tive; inner and auter, figuratively. utter; ner and 


* . 
Up utes * N 4 a 


er, 20d, ſubſtitutionally bither: and farther, 

ö Theſe ten, fermer, latter, hinder, &c. require, 3 0 

| „ Rev» En 
| 
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ſo have, ee being all but indefinite com- 
paratives, and ſpecifying themſelves rather the poſi- 
tive tendency local or temporal, contrafted to its 
oppoſite, than compared with that of any other 
object. They may indeed definitely compare, at 
leaſt contraſt, the ſituation of objects: for we may 
declare a thing in time former or latter; in place 
binder ; inner or outer, upper or nether, hither or far- 
ther, with regard to another; as, uſing the latin 
| eomparatives, we pronounce 2 thing anterior, that 

is prior, or Peſierior, interior or exterior, ſuperior or 
inferior, citerior or ulterior, [with reſpect] to any 


other object. S6 a perſon who is elder or younger 
. than e, Are fangs een e r 
| 
— to the indefinite comparatives of ſitua- 
tion, ariſe not by formation, but by compoſition, and 
that two ways; either by ſubjoining the ſuperlative 
particle mo/? to the engliſh comparative, or to the 
particle of place whence it ſprings. So from hinder; 
inner, outer and utter, upper, nether ; hither, farther ; 
we have hinderme/?, &c. or from hind, back ; in, out; 
up, neath'; hindmoft ; inmoft, outmeſt or utmoſt, up- 
nuf, neathmoſt : as fore's ſuperlative in place is fore- 
moſt, the oppoſite of hindmoſt or hindermoſt or back- 
moſt : to which we may add two obviouſly com- 
pounded ſubſtitutes of apmoſt, and one of neathmoſt ; 
topmoſt or hæadmoſt (for hedmeſt) and undermeſt, be- 
tween which we may place middlemoſt or midmoſt, the 
ſuperlative of middle or mid, which' differing itſelf 
little from its Pi PAK ſeldom has occaſion for 


* — s 


Fo 
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With the latin comparatives we aye not Sorted, 3 


3 $44 


terior, ſupreme and extreme. Vet even theſe two 


comparatives, as well as their fellows, being all 
really engliſh poſitives of compariſon, admit the 
gradations of more and leſt, moſt and laſt, though 
their ſtructure forbids, the . increaſing formations, 
As poſitives. it being alſo that their engliſh equiva- 


lents ſubjoin the ſuperlative particle, they may with- 
out tautology prefix the comparative. more, though, 


they may not double the adſcititious ſyllable er J, 
to ſpeak compariſon as well as contraſt. The gra- 


dation ſeems therefore to run: in, inner, 1nmoſt ; 


imer, more inner, innermaſt ; &c. Ang indeed, 
though Accuracy muſt ever explode the pleonaſtic 


worſer and leſſer for worſe and leſs as juſtly as mere 

greater, moſt greateſt for greater, greateſt, or mare 
great, moſt great, &c. both comparatives and ſuper- | 
latives may become new poſitives, and admit degrees 5 
by compoſition at leaſt, if not by formatiop; as 
there may be different degrees of that exceſs 85 | 
which ſome objects paſs. others, whether! in the com- 


parative or ſuperlative. 


Degrees are nat ſo often compared as objects, and | 
ſo their compariſon is leſ known. But as certainly 
as we ſay great, more great, moſt great, ſo certain] y. 
may we ſay greater, more greater, moſt greater, a 


comicly_ 2 nay greateſt, „ more greateſt, 


„ 


If V by greater than M, 4 R How Ns; 3 R, the 
greateſt of the three, is more (or in greater degree), 
greater than M, thas Ni is; and if L be ſtill greater 

i.. M than 


i 


33 
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than R, L the greateſt of the three greater, is of 


thoſe three the moſt (0 or in greateſt degree) Fur. 


than AA. 


Again, 4 M be leſs great than R, and R 


man L, they may be all three greateſt of reſpective 
claſſes, and fo conſtitute a new claſs of themſelves, 


But they may be either equally greateſt, that is, 


equally beyond their proper inferiors ; or N may be 


of its claſs much the greateſt or 205 greateſt, R 
may be in its claſs more the greateſt or more greate/?, 


and L may be ſtill more ſo, that is, moſt the greateſt 


or moſt greateſt of the three. 
© This cannot be thought to defend our Tranflation 


Acts xxvi. 5. — the molt ſtraiteſt ſe7— - 
where moſt is doubtleſs redundant, and Aricteſi were 
now preferable to Js 5 ee it may be 
alledged in behaff of 


St. Luke xii. 24. How much more are ye better than 

the ful? 
Nor thus indeed, but e and i incompara- 

tively, has ariſen the ſolemn pleonaſm or-redundance | 


in moſt higheſt, for which it will not be ſeeking a 
degree beyond the ſuperlative to alledge, that even 
this is not unexampled in tongues we venerate, and 
at leaſt renders the Moſt- High fuperlatively ſuperla- 


tive, or higheſt beyond compare. 
© And here we are to obſerve that all compliratives 
and ſuperlatives, as has been ſhown of the former 
and hinted of the latter, may either definitely com- 


pare or indefinitely contraſt, Thus definitely one 


thing is greater than the things compared with it, 


and * the gteateſt of the N or r indefinitely a 
thing 


1 
9 
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thing is of the greater or greateſt kind, or things 
are the greater or the greateſt as oppoſed to the 


ſmaller or the leſs, the ſmalleſt or the leaſt. So one 
kind is more or leſs common than another, or the 
moſt or leaſt common of all; and fo we compare or 


contraſt the more or leſs common, the moſt or leaſt 


common kinds. 

Very different indeed are the definite and indefi 
nite ſuperlatives, as when we title majeſty or aught 
elſe mo}? excellent, higheſt, &c. a prince the moſt high, 
moſt potent, moſt ſerene, &c. or. one's ſelf another's 
moſt humble ſervant, we mean not the object ſo epi- 
theted, the moſt excellent, moſt high, &c. of its claſs 
or kind, but excellent, high, &c. in the ſuperlative 
degree, which definitely admits but one object be- 
yond all other objects, or wee any e to 
2 rank W all other ranks. 5 


+ Varlows are the indefinite ne of adjeclive: 3 
the chief are pretty and very, originally adjectives 
themſelves; the former reſtricting. a moderate or 
tolerable, the latter accumulating an ample meaſure 
of the poſitive qualifier ; which becomes thus itſelf _ 
a middle degree, being indeed the juſt medium be- 
tween its inferior and ſuperior degrees; as pretty 


humble, humble, very humble: whence the laſt has 


been generally deemed an indefinite ſuperlative, in- 
cluded as it may often be in the ſuperlative of other 


tongues, But being only a degree beyond the poſi» 

tive, it proves no more than an indefinite compara- 
tive, or general augmenter to a bigh, though not 
tothe higheſt, as is its oppoſite pretty a diminiſher te 
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ture nor (bating ibis and that) their number, ſo 
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a low, though not to the loweſt, degree; the grada- 


tion running therefore humble, very humble, muſt 
bumble ; or humble, pretty humble, leaſt humble; and 


fo high, very high, moſt high, as well as, pretty bigh, 
high, very high; &. 


In like manner riſe other indefinite gradations: as 
high, exceeding or exceedingly high, extremely high : 
but Harmony denies us to ſay exceedingly'or extremely 


eee wiſe ee 
As adjectives i in fone change neither their na- ; 


ſome kinds of adjectives there are that change not 
their degree, becauſe incapable of increaſe or dimi- 


nution. Invariable then muſt thoſe adjectives be, 


that are either poſitively of as high quality as poſſi- 


ble, or negatively of no quality at all. To the 
former claſs belong not only ſupreme and extreme, 


$&c. with principal, prime, chief; and good, as ap- 
plied with preciſion. To the other pertain firſt ap- 


propriatiues, or ſuch members as ſpecify appropria- 


tion to definite objects, of matter, time, place, or 


perſon; as golden, daily, britiſh, moſaic; with which | 


may be ranked the po//efſive whoſe ; my, thy; his, her, 
its; our, your, their : ſecondly, numerals, or ſuch epi- 
thets as definitely collect, arrange, multiply, &c. ane, 


tuo, three, &c. firſt, ſecond; third, &c. fingle, double, 
. treble or triple, &c. or ſimple, twofold, threefold, &c. 

with their general repreſentatives every, all, whole; 
a; or * N 22 22585 ; ſeveral, many, 


ma 3 * 


kind, m 
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manifold ; and laſtly demonſirutiues, which merely 
demonſtrate or diſtinguiſn: namely, whether, either, 
neither, which, what'; this, that, the; Nr 


| We wih! its compound . N 


. HAPTER III. 
28 55 Oo ProNouN. N 1 - 


RONOUN is the ſubſtitute” of noun fub- 
ſtantive, and prevents its tedious fepetition. 


The proxy muſt enjoy the properties of the princi- - 


pal, or the accidents of the latter muſt affect the 


former. To both belong gender, number, fate, 


and perſon. In noun the ſecond alone is diſtin- 
guiſhed by ending, as we ſaw; the firſt and laſt by 


ſenſe, the third only by Btuntion or connexion. 


In pronoun all four are 3 n muſt be 


diſtinctly conſidered-. I 


Gender, that is, — a beicg in nature male, 


female, or neither, is in grammar maſculine, feminine, 


or neuter, Wherever theref6re ſex is diſtinguiſhed, 

males or he's are of the maſculine, females or ſhe's 
of the feminine; and where ſex is not diſtinguiſhed, 
things are of the neuter gender. Maſculine then 
are man, king, Jobn; Hon, cock, &c. feminine wo- 
man, queen, Fane, lioneſs, hen, &c. and neuter man- 


od, kingdvin, fibtance and property what- 


ever; with animal, beuſi, bird, fiſh, inſert, &c." To 


_ theſe laſt indeed ſex may be applied, and ſo they be- 45 
come common to the three genders. None are ori- 
ginally common to three: for the naturally neuter 
are no more properly applied to either ſex, than 

M3 - thoſe 
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thoſe of either ſex to the neuter gender. Nouns 
naturally applicable to either ſex are juſtly pro- 


nounced of the common gender: ſpouſe, parent, 
child, friend, briton, &c. as nouns alike in both 
numbers, might be termed of the common number, 
Of the common gender however we can never call 
man, though eee, he 9 mn en 
ain. 
But as any word or A of * may ab- 


ſolutely become a ſingular number, ſo any word or 
aſſemblage of words conſidered as ſuch muſt be of 
the neuter gender; while on the other hand any 
word or aſſemblage of wards may figuratively aſſume 


a maſculine or feminine idea, and ſo.become com- 
mon to the neuter, and (as we ſhall ſee i in its place) 
ag of the animate te graders. 


State in noun or pronoun is twofold, leading or 
ſollowing, governing or governed, according as the 


noun or pronoun is the ſubject or object of the 


action: as John ſees Jane, or he fees her, where 
Jobn or he is the ſubject governing or acting upon 
Fane or her, the object governed or acted upon; 
while reciprocally Jane ſees Jahn, or fhe ſees him; 


and ſo the 22 and W are interchanged. 


ee knows but Hows. general ſubjets or * 
JeQs, the ſpeaking, the ſpoken to, and the ſpoken of, 


very naturally named the firſt, the ſecond, and the 


third perſon : For Nature, like Charity, begins at 


home; and the firſt perſon conſidered is one's ſelf or 
' <li e &c. — 
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Of the common gender, either number, and any 
perfon 


who whaorver © ö whoſe - governing : 


whom home ver whomſotver whomſo governed, 
Theſe pronouns are named perſonal, as repre- 


ſenting perſons : it we ſee neuter as the proxy of 


thing, and they with them of any gender, as repre- 


ſentatives of perſons or of things. I, we; who, &. 


are governing, and me, us ; whom, &c. governed, 


Selſ's compounds, which belong rather to the go- 


verned claſs, claim the epithet of reflected, as re- 
peating with emphaſis the perſoh who reſſects the 
action on itſelf. ho and whom are denominated 
interregatives, when they indefinitely aſk a conſe- 
quent, that is, what perſon or what perſons, being 
then neceſſarily of the third perſon; and relatives, 
when they definitely relate to an antecedent, that is, 
to ſome preceding perſon or perſons, on whom their 
perſon, as well as number, depetids.  _ 

Qur other claſs of pronouns, which muſt be allo 
perſonal, is indefSatte, of the third perſon only and 
ſingular number, ſpeaking perſon or thing in either 


ſſtate according to compoſition: 3 
ſomebody © Something | fambwhat | 
nobody nothing „1. 


N ſomebody and ſomething we naturally join anybolh, 
everybody; and anything, everything ; ; while the alter- 
nate to ſome for fome perſons, is the pronoun others. 
None, equal to ns one or not any, denies alike perſon 


and thing, perſons and things ; and, like its oppoſite 
ſeme, was once a pronominal adjective, only however 


before a vowel ; as were mine and thine, which now 


commence 


, . 
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— lnide claſs of paſfeſſtos ptonouns, T&rm- 
ed from the poſſeſſive pronominals. It ſeems not 


above fix in number: Mine, thine; hers, ours, yours, | 
theirs ; equivalent to of ny, &ec. or my own, RE. | 


his being ſtill a pronominal adjeQive, though ſome- 
times uſed as a pronoun; and 1. but the neutral 


pronoun, with the adfcititious appropriation. Theſe 


.appropriatives, though neceſſarily of the third per- 
ſon, may be of either ſtate, of either number, and 


of any gender, according to the ſeveral accidents'of 
wet Ut nn 1 
C H APT E R w. 

Of Vzas. 5 


ven are neun and pronoun : but theſe, chough | 
they picture every thing poſſible, would avait 


nothing, would indeed neither act nor exiſt, with- 


dut verb; which, according to its origin, ſpeaks the 


word upon any ſubject, or affirms any thing of ano- 


ther. Verb eabiing therefore the being or doing 


of perſons and of things, which are alſo grammati- 
cal perſons, it muſt have inflexions or formations cor- 


| reſpondent to each of the three. 


Manner and time being eſſential as cla and | 
action, mood and gas” become the bays of 
verb. 

As time, ſo tenſe, pu pelt, or — 
Engliſh verb knows but two tenſes, one radical, the 
other formative; and calls them what they are; the 


Preſent and the paſt; though Learning names the 


latter — or perfect, or both in preter per feet. 
M 5 A ο 
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Mood or manner is finite or infinite; that is, con- 

fined or unconfined to perſons or to numbers. "bay 
The infinite moods are two, the infinitive mood 

and participle : the finite are alſo (in engliſh) two; 


the indicative and the ſubjuniive, which ſerves like- | 
wiſe for the imperutius. 


Thbhe infinitive mood is the theme or roots a 
| all the other parts ſpring. So it naturally proves the 
name of the verb, imply ing the tendency of action 
by the prepoſitive to. The engliſh root or infinitive 
mood, being generally formed from that or ſome 
other part of a foreign verb, by lopping the foreign 
termination, is itfelf tied to- no particular ending, 
but equally open to all. Thus we denominate and 
commence our verbs zo be, todo; to cry, to paſs, ic. 
The infinitive has with us all we have to ourſelves, 0 
the preſent time. 


. „ AX AY ſo called as ee ths nature 
at once of a verb and of a noun nn forms 
two tenſes, the preſent and the paſt. ; | 

The participle preſent is formed by adding i ing to 
| the infinitive :. as, huzza buzzaing, cry crying, carry 

"carrying, tloy cleying, allow ed ; uw failing, 
turn turning. 

Where the ſervile is ns; to the ſound, it muſt 
doubtleſs remain in formation; as draw drawing, 
woo Wwoomng., | Nay y as well as uv continues in the 


7555 branches to exhibit the ſervile of the root; as in 


tay laying, ſeu ſowing, follow following. But 

ü * we know, ſinks in the adventitious vowel ; 

as in hee hoing, 1 un 9% eying, ſmile ſmiling, 
| | — 
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reſpite reſpiting, haſte haſting, range ranging; and 


ought with like , reaſon in ſee ſeing, agree agreing; 
though ſeeing, agreeing ſtill affront Analogy; while 


no one boggles at be (for bee) being, any more than 


at do doing, ſhoe ſboing; which have ceaſed to ap- 


pear, while they ceaſed not to be dos * bos 


ſhoaing.. K v9 3 
But Grmation. — 1 bo. radicat ſhut 


| vowel with as much care as the open, For this 
purpoſe is the final cloſer of the root doubled in the 


branches: as ſet ſetting, regret regretting, Yet in 


_ feeble place this duplication proves unneceſſary, un- 


leſs to s or c, which would otherwiſe change their 
ſounds ; as in canvas, or canvaſs, canvaſſing ; ran- 
ſac, or ranſach, ranſacking. Feeble g muſt double 
for like reaſon whenever it generates, which it very 

ſeldom does; and feeble /, like feeble 6, might 
without duplication become depreſſive. Though / 
find generally like indulgence, the duplication can · 


not be equally requiſite, or even equally reaſonable,. 
in rival rivalling and cabal caballing, in travel trauel- 


ling and rebel rebelling, &c. as well might we write 

enter enterring with inter interring, or happen happen- 

ing with unpen unpenning, which is not pretended. 
Without controverſy therefore. do we elſewhere 


2 keep the ſtrong yowel-ſhut by duplication, and leave 


the weak open, as by its weakneſs undiſtinguiſhable 
from the ſhut ;. ſaying and ſeeing enter entering, hap- 


pen happening, accuſiom accuſtoming, worſhip worſhis 


ping (which has been ſeen worſbipping) covet coveting, 


” ſalad ſalading, * as. well: as inter en * ; 


Jopanning, & c. ys e hn lt 
NM * 25 5 


f 
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In dhe preſent time thus our verbs ate agreed: 
1 according to the twofold manner of forming the 
| paſt, our language may be aid to have r cmi 
tions; that is, two ways of conjugating or de- 


8 r e RE verb. Ps 
$ I, The fr conjugation « 


The 3 paſt ſprings alſo from the infni- | 
tive, by adding a dental, a, t, or u, eſpecially the 
firſt, Either cloſing e likewiſe adventitious, or com- 


3 ws bining in abbreviation with the. radical letter before 
] it: as pray, prayed or prayd; aw, awed or a. d; 
| ſow, ſowed or ſow'd; follow, followed or follot d; 
; nil, failed or fail d; excel, excelled or excelÞd; turn, 
ST  rurnedorturnd: fo coy, cloyed or cli u; allow, allowed 
| or all- d; and, with the proper changes, cry, cried 
| or cri d; carry, carried or carri d; N PRs or 
if ſmild; reſpite, reſpited; e. 
1 DiſtinQly animated muſt the formative dental re- 
main, whether after another or its direct; as in 
mend mended, hate hated ;, and a elſe on 
4 _— occaſions. 
et lend, fend, and ſpend, e exttindey' in 
a ee contract it by changing only the de- 
preſſive final into its direct in lent, ſent, and ſpent, 
1 joined by rent, bent, gelt, girt, gilt (for guelt, guirt, 
1 guilt ), and built (for hilt); from rend, bend, &c. which 
ſometimes ſtill, though ſeldom, mne 
: formerly to rended, bended, e. 
Two verbs ſhutting the vowel with this Jepref. 
"MY and twelve with the direct dental, produce no 


preterite 


fpred)'; let, ſet, hit, pit, plit 3 put, aut; ſhut, hurt, | 
Taft, coft; burſt z 'beſides the defeAtive'myſy and the 


wv "Io IF - 


ving only the adſcititious conſonant, which, in order 


”" Wy, Wy: we wr” 


neceſſary to the open vowel ; and then the depreſ · | 
five figure commonly remains, when the power is 


- * > 
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old fet the progenitor of fetch; with wed; ted, ut, 
whet, fueat (for ſaver) and knit, which form or not 
at diſcretion. - Lift was formerly unchanged, but 
now duly forms; as was and does re, which rer 
mains however in the participial adjectide : in 
meat, rvaft beef, & c. Dread (for dred), which 
now duly generates, remains however -likewife in 
the ſolemn rr : as WRITE CE . 


| tribunal, * &c. 11 


— — a ee lone 


to combine with both ſides, muſt be ſuſceptible of 
either power; proving therefore after depreſſives 


depreſſive, and after directs direct. Liquids and 


yet leſs with the direct, no wonder that they change 
not the depreſſive. Before it however they and all 
the depreſſives admit the elider, whether to ſpeak 


the vowel ſtill open, and the eliſion occaſional; or 
to prevent the ſemblance of a final combination 
which formative contraction only knows. But aſter 


the direct mutes the direct form as well as power 


taking natural place, forbids the appearance of apo- 


ſtrophe, (as we ſaw in its article,) unleſs where 


changed, becauſe the power was depreflive before 


- the elifion. Thus play, played or phiy'd; fle, filed 


rag, 


or d, fl, fled or fd, ragh, ed or ad 


£254 -* Tax Pax ES or 


rag, ragged, or raggf' d (really ragd) Sc. and ſo 
rake, raked or rab t, rack, racked or rackt (really 
ra7), obviouſly juſter than ra#d, rack d. &c. which 


vulgarly appear. In like manner, though ceaſe 
form ceaſed as neceſlarily as eaſe eaſed ; ceaſt is as 


Nay,” by the pliancy of the liquids in combination, 


dwell, ſmell, ſpell and ſpill (for del, &c.) which 


form fully and ſolemnly dwelled or diuell d, &c, 
much more commonly prefer the direct abbrevia- 


tion in dwelt, ſmelt, ſpelt and fpilt. - On the con- 
trary, darnt, earnt and learnt (for ernt and lerm) 


are only familiar, but not the only familiar, pre- 


terites of darn, earn and learn (for ern and lern); 


durn d, carn'd and learn d being as natural to one 


ſtile as darned, earned and learned to the other; 
while burnt is, at leaſt literally, more frequent in 


any ſtile than the regular depreſſive formation. But 
pen, literally OY gives us * pent for 


bucht. 


Verbs in ee, which ought aways, : as we 0 
ſink the ſervile in the participle preſent, always do 
in the participle paſt; but never elide by apoſtroph 
the acceſſional effective, changing it rather into an 
occaſional ſervile: as agree, agreeing (for agreing) 
agreed, which is therefore either triſſyllable or diſ- 
ſyllable ; never however appearing agre'd, far leſs 
_ becauſe never agreeed, but * more * 
cannot be a double ſervile. 


| Nothing proves 15 8 becauſe nothing fo na- 


tural, as habit. Some verbs by frequent contrac- 
me Ek --, tion 


oo. 


8 „ * 
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tion can no more be dilated. Not only then has 


rap, itfelf ſo rapid, ſhrunk its paſt time to rapt; 


but three open-vowel-verbs have dropt both the 
formative and its proxy, changing therefore the 


ſhape of the radical ſervile. Lay, pay, ſay, uſing 


no longer on any occaſion layed, payed, ſaped, nar 
conſequently lay d, pay d, ſay d, retain only the ab- 
breviations juſtly pictured in laid, paid, ſaid; joined 
by faid the participial, 11 not yet 3 * 
But that rapidity which elides the feeble FO | 


tive, is apt alſo to ſhut the radical vowel by the 
adventitious dental, thence naturally preferring the 


direct aſſumptive. Thus deal, mean, and dreamy - 
| having almoſt loſt, even in ſloweſt ſolemnity, dealed, 
meaned, dreamed, and with them deaF'd, man d, 


dream d, know now ſcarce any other paſt than alt, 


ment, dremt or rather drempt, ſtill however laviſhly 


painted dealt, meant, dreamt, as if the ſame ſervile 
that opened ſhould cloſe. The like we may ſay of 
lean and: leap, which though ſolemnly open and 
full in leaned and leaped, or as open, but a ſyllable 
ſhorter, in leand and lap d or rather leapt, com- 


monly ſhut the paſt time in /ent and lept; yet as ra- 
tionally retaining the ſervile in ant and leapt, as 


did delt in dealt, or as do heard and read for herd and 
red, the now ſole preterites of hear and read. No- 


1 ought therefore to prevent their joining in 


appearance, as they do in reality, lead, bleed, breed, 


ſpeed, feed, meet, and ſhoot ; which ſhut, and ſeem 


to ſhut, the vowel by fairly dropping the ſervile in 
* bled, bred, ſped, fed, met, and ſhot; or Hoe, 
Fee, 


* 
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Joe, 209eps  furoty, ſleeps theepy, -creep, feel,  knet, 


leave, boſe (as if looze) which duly — 


dental they had not radically, — 0 
depreſſive in /bod and Fed, the reſt the direct power 
and picture 1 other natural change) in swept, 
ſwept, fept, kept, crept, felt, knelt, left, loft. So 
reave has rather reſt than reaved, better known 
in its compound bereave, which unleſs in very 
ſolemn caſes contracts bertaved or dereav'd to 
* . | 


I 8 A ——_ de vowels. Four 
turn i into os : wind wound, bind bound, find found, 
grind ground. Stand makes food, ft ſat or ſome- 
times /ate, as ſpit did formetly pat, abide n 


obſolete) abode; tell told, ſell fold, hold held. 


Eight ending with the gutturals, ſimple or r aſpi- 
rate, naſal or ſank, form their paſt time in awght, 
retaining the ſhadow of the guttural they once re- 
liſed : catch, teach, ſeek with its compound beſeech, 
work, bring, think, buy (for by), fight ; caught, 
taught, ſaught with beſaught, wreught, 'braught, 
thaught, baught, faught; all once ſo painted and 
ſtill ſo uttered, yet all now, except the two firſt, 
commonly diſguiſed in the ſhape of fought, &c. 
Reach and ow once joined this claſs in raught and 


_ aught. But both being now regular, -raught is no 


more, and aught in the ſhameful ſemblance of ought, 


remains at once a preſent and a paſt in the figurative 
| ſenſe of duty. Cutcht and workt are creeping into 
te familiar, to the too frequent excluſion of caught. 
and * Fraight bas alſo oftener 1 
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than fraught, which remains Apo only in the par- 


ticipial. #4 Nl 
Make and Kobe form their . 554 contrac- 
tion, made and had. 8 
: Tate, flaue, and beave, prefer now the regu- . 
1 bas Paved, and heaved, to wole, fave, 
haue. 
Shine has it one (for hon) rather than ftined; 
while climb has rejected clomb,. for love of the regu= 
lar climbed. 8 
Cube, alſo W Seti adopts the old ad, 
the ſole remnant of its predeceſſor claad. 
_ Strike: and Hick form now only /ruck and fuck; 5 
- frricken. being as antiquated: a. participle paſt, * 
Arooſ or fi rat: a paſt of the indicative. de aeg. 
Dig and hang, ſometimes familiarly regular, ac- 
| knowlege no paſt but dug and hung; to be e, 
proving only the fate of a criminal. 5 
Dare forms regularly dared,, for any preterite; 
and irregularly darft, as the finite paſt. 2 


1 7 - 
. 
. 


To dy is in any ſenſe alſo regular: but i in that of 
departing this life, its participle paſt with i fo be, of 
uſed as a participial, is dead ( for Bs as fo * dead; 
enn, ee. * r 


5 2. 75. fecond conjugation. Ry Rc 


2 Al theſe are the ſame in all the preſerits, art the 
lame in all che pretetites finite of tafinite;, £ con- 
ſtituting our principal conjugation ne 
Our other conjugation, now as Auch led lung 
rous as more ancient, may be confidered that where, 
though the * are .. the ſame, the pre- 


SAS SAA FF 


7 K 


& 


n, 


. > 


V 


4 


* 


1 


terites 
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terites differ, the participle paſt ending in u, (or 

ſometimes, as formerly always, in en,) which may 
therefore be held the characteriſtic of the ſecond as 


now ſecondary conjugation; a characteriſtic which 
may be added wither to the infinitive or to the ar 


"Verbs dts ics. 3 ending with 2. 
vowel, add u, as they once did en, to the root in 
five; of which to form the finite paft one changes 
a, the other four ow into ew - thus draw drawn 
drew, blow blown blew, grow grown grew, throw 
thrown threw, know known knew: fo one in ay, with 
due change of ſervile; flay flain flew. Fly (as if 
Hou) forms flown and flew. Crow, which formed 
_ «rew, now prefers in both preterites crowed, = 
One in aw, four in ow, and one in ew, retain u 
in the participle paſt ; while they add ed entire or 
abbreviated for the finite preterite : few ſawn ſawed 
or /aw'd, ſow fown ſotued or few'd; mow man 
"mowed. or mow'd, flrow (formerly ftrew, but firſt 
flraw) ſtrotun firowed or ſtreu d, fhow (originally 
eto) Jhown ſhowed or Ipru d, mw = Tor 


bew'd. 
_ To y in the ſenſe of te us Fee or to be laid, retains 


the old lien in the participle paſt, and forms lay for 


the perfect of the indicative, whence Ut now full as 


often gives lain. 

T fee bas fro and ſow; to 4 been, 8 | 
the indicative paſt was, and in the ſubjunctive were; 
the two participles /cen and been * now (ike 
48). e e ARSE i 


T0 


— 


| remnant of the ancient to wend: ſo to db, dune 


into os in the finite preterites took, ſhook, forſook; 
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To go keeps gone (for gen] as the participle, 
adopting for the other preterite went, the ſole 


(for don or dun) Ein, its — paſt into 
„ ©: 

Of * 050 by e the follovjing 
roots aſſume the liquid dental, changing the vowel 


in their finite preterite ad ſometimes in the eos X 


ticiple paſt. 

Eat and beat, which keep ſolemnly: dates "lis 5 
beaten, form commonly any preterite by ſhutting 
the vowel in et and bet, which fill retain the 
ſervile in the paſt as well as preſent, both being 


perhaps as often pronounced alike as different. 


Fall retains alſo the vowel in Jobs (ones 8 


but turns it into e ſhut in fell. 


Take, ſhake, and forſake, cedfervins their vowel ; 
in the participles taten, foaken, forſaken, change it 


Riſe, drive, flrive, thrive, ſhut the vowel: be- 
fore the participial aſſumption, as if firſt to form 
a finite preterite, which actually in the familiar 
(riz, &c.) is not quite unheard, though yet un- | 
ſeen, and then change for the perfect i radical into 


0: thus riſe, riſen (as if rizzen), roſe ; drive, driven; 


So rive has riven, but rather. rift than rove. 
The a which was e's predeceſſor in the pre- 


terite of drive, &c. remains in that of give, 


which everywhere, but in that finite perfect, 


\ ſhuts in ſpite of ſemblance the vowel, and equally 


preſerves through the. whole the guttural: ſee- 
ming 


A 
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ming e Joon * but dein giv guipven, 


3 


Bid 0 "RY ele this or 'the next cla 2 
indeed either this or the laſt conjugation; its old 
and ſtill ſolemn manner being bid, bidden, bade 
or bad; bur: its modern md common bid” too in 
2 paſt. 

Of this cds „ a-. boch 
now, as we ſaw, of the new conjugation, | at, 
or ate, being "the ſole paſt time of the one, and 
. as By err | 


Nr 6 it only. the infinitive br ot, chat 10 | 
ſames the dental: ſbme form the participle by 
adding en to the finite paſt; In this preterite 
three ſhut the yowel before the addition: bite, 
bir, bitten; hide, hi, hidden; flide, id, ſuuden. 

Five do rhe fame; but form alſe another finite 


| protetite,' by turning i radical into o torite, writ, 


written's fire, ſmit, ſmitren; vide, vid, ridden; | 
Brite, Arid, Aritiden 5 hide, chid, chiddeny we 3 
PRs alſo tore, ſmote; rode, fArode, chatle. 

So from light and fight, we may, ib the. very 
famibany, or rather low, ſometimes hear, but never 


_ fee (for the familiar, and much more the low, | 
will always be rather heard than ſeen). It and 


fit, for lighted and foupht;, though we never even 
hear litten or fitten, en 1 now botolne'tlr an- 


nenen termination. 

Seerb, or (as ſome diſtinguiſh 1 it er e ee 6 
1 ſeecond ſervile) forthe, forms either regularly 
2 or 2 as of old, eren into 7 dt, 


And 


and the depreſſive aſpirate i 
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ferth, ſed, ſodden. ._._ , 
Tread (for red), and get. (for gau, f tum hut 
into o ſhut : tread, trod, trodden (once trade tregen) ; 
get, got, gotten; got having ſucceeded to gat, 
Wear, ſurar, leur, tear, with ſhears, fleal, 
break, ſpeak, and clegue, take. 028 they once did 
a, for their vowel in the paſt : wear, ware, worn; 
feorar, ſwore, ſworn ; bear, hore, born; tear, tare, tarns 
Hear, ſhore, urn; fleal, Hale, Aloin; break, broke, 
brcken ; ſpeak, ſpoke, ſpoken ; cleave, clove, clougn ; 
but now oftener in the way . clegve, 


* 


cleaved or cleſt; of, x owhieh the ancieut paſt finite 


was ware, ſiuare, &c. even; while the paſt parti- 


dciple was, 2worahy eren Kc. as well as Braten, 
ſpoken, cloven, which cannot be contracted. As 


hare. remains in the ſubſtantive, ſo likewiſe does 
Hred, which ſeems to have been à contracted pre- 
terite ſor, /hegred,.. So Weave, woue, iu; fTAare. 
froze, froze; hardy weaved or freezed 3 and | 
chooſe (falſely chuſe) turns the depreſſive into the 


direct open vowel, dunning * ng chooſes | 


chiſes choſen... 5 AB 
The old participles Fad graue weren, fucoln, 
„ burflen, &c. - remain only in the 


15 participials: as in 3 pip laden, a grauen image, &c. | 
Holden is ſtill good in law, as bebolden will ever 


be in juſtice : while Rae proven, ſhaven, ſhapen, 
baken, "waſhen, ſpitten; holpen, ſtricken, foughten, 


| bounden, & c. are grown entirely obſglete,. their 
verbs lade, hold, ca ve, belpy &c. being Raw ek 
of the modern carfugnting. N * 


"Drunken | 
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Drunken continues a participial, as drunk, which 
explodes it as a participle, may alſo be: but as 
Agqjectives both are neceſſary, becauſe their idea's 
: are different, as 4 drunken fellew from 4 drunk 
1 | 
' Porlern is itſelf a forlorn participial, being the 
only remnant of forlear more extinct than its fimple 
lear, which is but abſorbed in learn (for lern) and 


had been conjugated lar, lore, loren, as ſivel! 


doubtleſs once formed fwole (if never Joe) and e 

. 
42 the old boden which diſtinguiſhed pre- 
terites, belong alſo verbs in ing and int, being 
ten of the former, and ſix of the latter termination: 
Ang, ſwing, fimg, ſling, fling, cling, ring, wring, 
ſpring, firing; fink, fwink, flink, flint, drink, . 


print; and with them begin (gin (for guin) being 1 


almoft loſt) ſpin, win, fwim. Theſe could not 
eaſily aſſume the old ending of the participle, 
but could doubly change their vowel. Change 
therefore they did and do i into for the parti- 
ciple paſt (to which indeed ſome added a redun- 
dant en fince dropt) and into @ for the finite 
preterite; in ſing, ſung, ſang; ſink, ſunk, ſank; 
&c. Nor need we be told that win, fwim, ſwing 
and fwink, muſt, by the rules of orthography, 
paint 2 ſhut by „ in the 48 nee 
feoong and uns EL 


„ heats of. dire * 
conjugation, which ſeems haſting to be totally 


loſt in the new. For of the laſt claſs mg, ſint, 
ns 


ciple is little leſs ſo in the finite paſt. Thus, 
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&c. the finite paſt is almoſt quite ſunk in the 


participle; and on the contrary in the preceding, 


except thoſe which terminate vocally, the parti- 


while began alone keeps its place, which begun 
however often invades, ſang, ſant, &c. grow as 
antiquated as drave, ware, &c. or as grauen, 
holpen, &c. much more fo than driven, worn, &c. 
Theſe, indiſpenſable in the ſolemn, are ſtill not 
improper in the common ſtile, which however pre- 
fers generally the finite paſt alſo for the parti- 


ciple, uſing thus drove, 2 &c. ener alike | 


for cn 
Took, ſhook, and "for at even n fell hs gave we 


now often hear, nay ſometimes ſee, as participles. 


So if drunk and run (from run once probably 


rin) as well as begun and came are vulgarly _ 
uſurping the finite preterite- with the partieiple, 


we find the ſame Vulgarity inclinable to make 


| fome retribution to the finite preterites drank, 
ran, began and came, by ufing them in the par- 


ticiple. No wonder that the five verbs (/aw, ſow, 


mow, flrow and ſhow) which aſſume ed in one 


preterite, ſhould be apt to aa. it in * 
other. : 


The ſeven deciding ( draw, Blow, grow, thr au, L 


know; ſlay, and fly) that have ew in the finite 
_ paſt, with in the ſenſe of recline” (yet not ac- 


companied even by reh, though by) ſee, be, £0 
and do, ſeem the only ſtable bulwarks of the pri- 
mitive conjugation. Nay of -theſe twelve none 


but the two principal (be and do) have * by 


8 
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F 
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the attacks of Vulgarity, which, ne Tofancy, "= 
deabors to level all to one common manner. 
. o few then differ from that modern inflexion 
which knows no difference of preterites, it may 


well be fuppoſed that all verbs here unmentioned, 
whether original or ſubſtitutional, muſt be members 


of it: ſuch as flow, ſeto (for ſow), ay; h, ſpit, 
| wound, wink, pink, link, clink, chint, prink'z or 


as rent and graft, which are no leſs regular and 
— more in uſe hw __ AE ILY e 


| Foil and gf, ” BL. { 4 


ST e 4 


83. of finite 1 common. to both con . 


ations. | 


„ 


Having: "_ compaſſed the had of eich 
tenſe in its mood, ſo far as our general formation 
extends, come we next to form each tenſe's pe- 
culiar terminations ; ;\ which are in the finite moods | 
adapted to the perſons that uſe them, and ſo are 
named like them fn, ſecond, and third. Thoſe 
perſons are nouns or pronouns, in the governing i 
ſtate, which muſt be the ſubjects of all operation. 

The indicative, or indicating mood, forms only 
the ſecond and third perſons ſingular of the preſent, 
and in like manner the ſecond N of the 
paſt time. 

The indicative 1 * is in che firſt 
perſon ſingular the root itſelf with J, as 7 os 
I draw, I hide, I ſet, forms the ſecond ſingu 
by aſſuming /: as thou turneſt, thou a 


ws bidet, thou ** z or Hopping the feeble 


: 3 ä 


— 
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ſpeaks 8 — ne re 


Z alſo guards the open vowel ;- thou ſatft, where. is 
abſence preſerves the ſhut one, unleſs when (as 


often) the double conſonant remains in ſett t; it 
it being always certain that no ſuch contractioa 
B ͤ —˙ Fo TO 


the woman, abe thing, a, ha; 4 or it, — 


e fo fie is 
in /aith no more than a 


This perſon not only admits but . in all 


except the moſt ſolemn ſtile, the contraction of | 


th into its cognate 5s; as be, ſhe, or it turns, 
draws ;, fo be, foes or it hides. or. fats, with the 
; jectior r reſumption. But after 4, Or 
any of its fix juſt-named cognates, the effective 


cannot be dropt, nor the word contracted, more 
in paſſes or Forces than in palſerb or forceth, & ec. 


The plural number in our verbs pretends to to 


no formation, being merely the root undiſtin- 
guiſhed but by the governing perſons: as -e 


turn, ye or you turn, the men, the women, or the. 
things, or inftead of them all, uy turn. 


pa 4 


The indiemive bal or meters e only the 
fecond perſon fingular, and that by adding ft to 
the termination of the firſt perſon, dropping hows. Ry 
ever the weak vowel after d, whether radical or 
; formative, ö 


Voir. L” : : Ee, N 


. 
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e yet not admitting its ſubſtüute: thus 
I drew, thou dreweft or drew'/t ;" T ſer, thou ſettet | 
or /erft, as in the preſent ; ; T hid, thou hiddeft or 
Hall, bardly hidZ/7 : in like manner I turned, thow 
turned; fo ſhrunk from turneddeft, *and fhrinkable. 
into turn di, which for its ' harſh claſn of conſo - 
nants is almoſt as little eligible as the other; 


and ſo I paſſed, thou paſſedſt ; T forced, 'theu forced}t;. 
&c, which can for like reaſyn Done no ee 


LAT Hoc 


breviation. e 5 
No other formation then Kg? the” :6dicative : 


mood?” beſide % of the fecond ſingular both of 
preſent and paſt, and eth, es or s in the” third 
_ of the Fa Bf "Eo * 6 


The Men e mood, ſo d as ( rubjoined 
to any other, implies therefore the ſubjunction 
or ſubſequence of one action to another: nor dif- 
fers it in form from the indicative, but in yy it 
has no formation at all. DO” 
The ſame may be ſaid of the oper ati; * 
is, the EY or I mood, as we ſhall 


_—_ man] E , «i. 


| '$ , of dee, ir a and obſolete con 


_ Jugation. : 


Complete fad regular S chen diſcuſſed, it 
remains to ſcan the defective and irregular, 
A verb may be defective or deficient in certain 
parts, either becauſe common-ſenſe needs not the 
parts wanting, or becauſe parts of ſome verbs fall 
. x „„ 


4 


con- 
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of others ſupply them: two 


| 5 . ti led. the Haftet ves 77 Reaſon, 155 


Vn, though. in a wider 


d; the defects of both. 8 


2 Ol the former; ſort are. e e ſo 


termed from being, inapplicable e. to perſons as ra- 
tional, or even as animate ener and applicable 
only to Nature or ſome particular inanimate na- 
tural agent, repreſented therefore , on] ly by the pro- 
noun it, with Ea 5; every imperſonal verb muſt 
agree in the. th third perſon Au ſingular: as to rain, 
raining. rained, it, raineth if , a rains, it rained 
where one cannot fay literal ly, t ough one may 
in figure (and then the verb. i is no longer. imper- 
ſonal) 7 rain, thou raineſt, Kc. ſo. to bebove, ta 
irt, &c. which, can no more be perſonal... $a 
But beſides thoſe verbs, which, like. the, former, 


are naturally, and like the latter neceſſarily im- 


perſonal, many perſonal verbs may be uſed im- 
perſonally, or applied to general and unperſoned 
operation: as to pleaſe, to. ſuffice, &c. Theſe in- 


ſtances may V Mee us, or it ſufficeth (or fe offices) to 
ſee dne if we pleaſe, or if it Pleaſe us to attend. 


To the * of Reaſon belong alſo may, 


can, ſhall, - will, and muſt, which acting only as 


auxiliary (or helping) verbs, to make up tenſes 
with the root that are wanting in the branches, 


employ (and ſo admit) only the two finite tenſes, 
the preſent and the paſt of the indicative. 


Of theſe while no one forms a third ſingular 


of the preſent enen from the firſt, Hall and 
SS . OE will 


* 
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zwill for ſal and wil) produce in the ſecond fin- 
gular of the preſent indicative irregularly, though 
not „ere ene, „ 
duces nothing at all. * „ 
It is alſo natural, that che preſents may and ca | 
with the preterites of all fbr might, #12,” ſhould 
and would, being directly Frepoßtwe $8, and in- 
ſeparable from, the verbs they occaſionally aid, 
uſe generally, as does can always, tlie ſecond 


| fingular contracted: may ft; can; might ff, ronii g, 
ſhout Pr, would. - Though cane therefore, and 
fo cam , no longer exiſt, © mayeſt, ng ben, "Ke. 
muſt keep their place im ſolemnit . 

Theſe verbs exiſting thus only in'4he diary 
tenſes, leave their own other parts to be ſupplied 
by ſynonymies or equivalents, 'even at the riſte of 
eircumlocution: as 1 can, 1 „ 1% ſpall, 
by to be about to, Ke. e - bus en 
Nor muſt we here omit te medial what we 
have elſewhere had occaſion to ſee, that Hall and 
will, or rather its predeceſſor aul, did familiarly 
by contraction, what can does in every ſtile with- 
out it, compound with the negative not in the 
whole preſent indicative but the ſecond ſingular in 
Hannot, wonnot, and cannot, which all three remain 

in the familiar abbreviations an t, on t, and can't : 
a union this not without uſe, as it prevents a fe- 
paration which might change the ſenſe, at leaft 
in cannot: for I cannot do it, means only I am 
not able to do it, whereas I can not do it may 
either ſignify the ſame, or I am able not ta doit. 


* . alone remains unparted, though 
| ; the 


D 


_ charater, de can either dilate, or £ 


rather than doth, whoſe common ſubſti 


| and indeed * chief of all wers. 


| 244 f 18. 1 7 

8 anz eie Laxe ant 6 
the ſame. might. be aid. for maynet, or 8 | 
fo for, the -paſt times wichen f or gen , which = 
are never compounded entire, nd, byt.,.in, the 


| ie 31 afted, , be þ 17 78001 A 2301 Olis 2F a4: 5 


ſame fille. abbreviates de not in den ti which 


allo NY daes net. joins int and avan't ſor is not 


and wat nt, ſometimes yet 10 * heard, though 
not often ſeen. 8 Sang 
But a en arc e dees N though 
never to another auxiliary: for am guxiliaty, being 
xdifier, . needs none. Like che ether 
auxiliaries, which for the eaſier combination with 


their principals, love to contract the ſecond ſin- 


gular, do, contracts both the ſecond and third 


ſingular of its preſents a8 aiſo the ſcegod af its 


paſt indicative, dee/? and dieth into at and derb or 
does, and diddęſt into didft ; but, out gf the aux 


mations, '.. Does. however. (being indeed. A or 
rather dur) is no more dilatable en Gifs bt 


ot though it preſerve the i for ular 
analogy, and therefore the : to depreſs it. 
To the auxiliary claſs, n 


lar, we can farther add only need and dare; * 
which, as well as de and wilh- when acting as 
pals, cannot be denied their full formations. This 
ned not be demonſtrated, add ucidat. 


| Under the rsd clas of Kaen malt we 
pe f e e i 


N 3 RR 


. 
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All the auxiliaries we have ſeen, whether ne- 
ceſſary or occaſional, combine with the theme or 
root of the affiſted verb. Two there are which 
join only participles, 1 be, and 1. hawk ue, the 

former either participle, the latter only the parti- | 
5 : ciple paſt. The other auxiliaries exiſt, becauſe 
they aid, but in certain parts: tbeſe exiſt, "becauſe 

they aid, in all. 152 

To have is irregular but by this NE 1 
which auxiliary haſte has naturally run: haveft, 
hawith or haves, with haved and bavedfl,, are now 
therefore no Rags +6 n . a or bas, had 

C and hadſt. OO Dt of eee 5 

I kube other” 3 ws (ot es it oner by 
reed" more regularly 10 bee) ah Es fant: 
* or ſelf-ſubliſting verb, and giving . virtua ain 
to every other, which is indeed no x than 
an abbreviated compound of this verb and its 
"own participle or ſynonymous - qualifier ; to ds of ty 
be ding, to deſire of to br 'dr/iring or dg ou kt. 
as neceſſarily preceded all other verbs,"as'exiftence IM 

- precedes all operation. Being thus the firſt verb, it 
muſt in all tongues have undergone uch changes, 
as to become the leaſt regular. It muſt not only 
as the moſt general auxiliary be the moſt con- 
tracted, but muſt in — time have loſt many) 
"of its natural branches, and adopted others * 

14 rinnen ions 2⁰⁰ 2305 36... 

No wonder then if our eldeſt, and only efen- 1 
tial, verb be of the primitive conjugatibn, or if s 
participle paſt ſhould have (before fees) become a 


, monoſyllable ; = if its — and paſt indica- 
tive 


- 
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tive be both exchanged, the former for' am, art, 


is, in the fingular, and are (for ar) in the plu- 
ral number; the latter for was: in the fuſt, and 


conſequently the third ſingular, waſh in the-ſe- 


cond fingular, and oer (for wer} in the plural; 


if, infine, the preſent ſubjuncliue remain be, as the 


heretofore preſent indicative; the paſt be 
now were (for wer,) and even nber in the ſecond 


Ms | Iu © 725 eie emily ande 


2 4 71 , 5 — 4 1 ö 1 | ; = £ : : "HY $ 


But Time; « Gut obloletes nations and — 


may well obſolete verbs as well as nouns; and 


wholes as well as parts; ſubſtituting however new 


pictures ſo long as the idea's remain. Now 
changes Whatever being gradual, {while the :old 
terms are exploding, and the. ne 
ſeeming © redundance- may ſometimes. take place. 
So one idea, or mode of idea, may. have various 
dreſs, the old remaining longeſt among the moſt 


eſtabliſhing, 7A 


3 


remote from improvement; and extremes here too, 


as elſewhere, being apt to meet, even the moſt 
elevated ſtile in queſt of the uncommon, will often 
prefer the paſt o the preſent, or ide da dn e 


new. * A, # 4 #: en 2 


Much more may 1 3 Rill admit. either 


the partial redundants methinks and methought, 


which ſeem to have compounded, to me it thinks, | 


to me it thought ; ; or even the total obſoletes 


to wit and to coo in the ſenſe of ſaying : the latter 
of which the moſt antic burleſk knows now 
only in the third ſingular contracted of the pre 
ſent indicative quoth ; even that ftile baving almoſt 
N 4 forgot 


pp -: TRE ParrnciPLes OF 


Forgot the paſt contracted in quod. Neither how- 
ever can appear but prefixed to its governor : as 
\quoth he, quad'T; to coo being ftill a regular ex- 
preſſive peculiar to the dove that produced it. Of 
the other obſolete verb we may obſerve that, 
mifting occaſionally the ſhapes of wit, tweet and 
-wot, it formed wif? in either preterite, and ſome- 
alone claims formation; that no part of it now 
remains but to ws nor that 1 as a hom aps aig 


be ions burleſk ieelf ſeldom * to re- 
vive the antiquated participles higbt and ꝓclept, 
but never any other part of their verbs. Trou 
has given as abſolute place to believe, as nill (which 
formed nillen and nould) to its ſimple - E not 
till. Fray, and its compound affray, remain only 
in the action of the former fray, which has ex- 
ene its idea from fright to ſquabble, and in the 
participial of the latter affraid, vulgarly afraid. 
The formation then of preterites finite and in- 
Koite, in which lies all the variety of engliſn verb, 
-exhibited at one view in both eonjugations, may | 
be no EN Mpeg to complete this im- 
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5 Firſt conjugation, 8 

„FW 5 

turned turn d | 

hopped bhoppd opt 


I 

2 

3 

Do” ha ent 4 
[rended] Os, rent 5 
Jwedded] : 6 
6 


[dwelled dwell'd]) dwelt 

hs FF: had 
; put pt 25 Ind 2M - 

. {dealed , © det 10 
„„ led 
wiept 2 
wound 13 

ſtood 
ſate, ſat 

abode 

told 

1 
caught 15 
wrought 

| . made | 
waked wak d woke 16 
| a 5 ſtruck 17 
hang ang” hun 
— 1 dard durſt 
died di'd dead 
might 5 
N „ could 18 
1 end, &c. 2 pray, &c. , &Cc, 5 ; „ird, gild, 
PFE 
put, cut, ſhut; hurt, caſt, coſt, muſt, burſt. 8 ſmell, ſpell, ſpill ; darn, 
earn, learn, burn; pen. g pay, ſay. 10 mean, dream; lean, leap. 11 read, 


bleed, breed, ſpeed, feed; meet, ſhoor; ſhoe, flee; hear. 12 ſweep, 
ſeep, keep, creep; feel, kneel, leave, reave, loſe, 13 bind, find, grind. 


* 


14 ſell. 15 teach, ſeek, beſeech; work, bring, think, buys fight, 
57 Low. 16 ſtave, heave; ſhine, 17 ſtick, dig. 18 ſhall, wi I, 


Second 


— 


WH „ OO 
„ 


| wad 3 beat 4 ſhake, forſake. 5 drive, firive, _—_ 6 hite, 
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: Second conjugation, ee 
draw r - x 
ſaw ni awe $-, 
by 2? = lien Th 

lay lain 
ſee ſeen 
be been p 
go gone 
do done 
_ fall faln 
take ; taken 
riſe riſen 
rive riven 
give given 
bid :  bidden 
ſpit 78 ſpitten 
dite ne bitten 
write writ written 
get *-. got J gotten 
ing: „ 4 5n 208 ſung | 
i d n unn tank 3 0 f 
12 nn NE 9 


1 blow, grow, throw, know; z gay, fly. 2 ſow, how "Mt Bo. - 


ſlide. 7 ſmite ; ride, ſtride, chide. 8 tread; ſeeth. 1 wear, bear, 
tear; ſhear, Heal; break; ſpeak; weave [cleave] freeze, chooſe. 


10 ſwing, fling, fling, fling, cling, _ wring, fr ſtring; ſwink, 
. . Fa begin, ſpin, win, wm. > 


6. # 


N 6 CHAP-. 


ns un PRINCIPLES OF 
r 
The formation of noun ſubſtantive. 
AVING thus ſeen the accidents, that is, 


the inflexions or changes of which noun 
and verb are ſuſceptible, it becomes natural to 


trace the formation and compoſition firſt of thoſe 


two principal parts, previous to their peculiar va- 
+ riztion, and then of the other four which admit 


none. But equally 3 are the foreign ſources 
and the manner in which ſhe 
draws from them. Every language is really in- 
dependant of any other, and ſufficient to itſelf. 


of our tongue, 


To the engliſh ſcholar therefore every word is 


© root or primitive, which is not formed or derived 


| © from-ſome other engliſh word ; and -the domeſtic 


ſormatives or derivatives from och: roots or pri- 


2mitives are the branches in queſtion here. - 
The formatives from noun are naturally termed 
nominal, from pronqun pronominal, from verb verbal, 
from adverb adverbial. From the other three parts 
can ſpring but few branches, which would elſe 


chim analogous purges 3 as from pom „ 


prepoſition, &c. 


Things may be diminiſhed, enlarged, or collected; 


both qualities and actions may be abſtracted or 


collected, and actions e re TP 
*. N | 


+ | 


5 ff. vg. © 


'With things idea < vary, and with jdew's names. 


- 


1 WW .# WH 
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nutives, augmentativet, collectives, abſtradts, ations 


branches; s alſo and # as prepolitives, and p or 


* 


Tue ENGLISH LANGU4GE. 3 
Noun ſubſtantive ſeems therefoxe in any tongue ; 
to admit fix, and. but fix formative claſſes : Ami- 


and agents 3 reducible more widely to three: 

minutives, collectives, and agents; the firſt compre- 
hending alſo augmentatives, which are figurative 
diminutives; and the ſecond compriſing abſtracts 


and actions, which, are ein; n * 


os 5 
: 4a 8 ; þ 
* 4 1 a 4 8 — 0 5 
- : 5 * 5 


$1. * Simnin of nes ng 


nn 


Things may be, totally or partially, Kindly, or 
contemptuouſiy, literally or figuratively, leſſened: 
fo diminutive names may be total or pargal,.. UN 
or contemptuous, literal or figurative. __ 

In diwinattwe, as im all, other, formations, ay 
letter of the root vaniſhes when uſeleſs to the 
branch; ang; any letter occaſionally enters, that 
formarivg Harmony finds proper to link the ac- 
ceffional part to the primitive. Any letter may 
be changed for like pprpoſe according in the laws 
of cognation. MF: 

Evaneſcent in md e on 

ſervile always, but y effective often, before an 
, effective vowel; ſo t or 4 tbe, he- 
fore their cognate s aſſumed in either power. 
The inſertives are e, i or , and z, the two 
latter figures only, and the two former chieſſy, for ws 
liquefaction; I, , „ t and d, in diminutive | 


— . 
5 


b to 


1 — 
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Conſonants to preſerve a Mut vowel, eſpecially 
- when ſtrong, which follow the rule laid down 


all will duly 42 


root one or other of the endings, oc, ard, er or 2 
l or le, ling, kin, y. 


always, but oc never, perſonal. The other five, 
rather kind than contemptuous, may all be ap- 
plied to perſons, the two firſt however as ſeldom 
as the two laſt commonly; and ling indifferently 
to perſons or things, but more inelined to the 
latter; ſo to other animals literally, ang to men 
in figure. The three laſt are thereforè the moſt 


5 Oy ſubjoined, . : 
Inſtances we habe of all ay in 
Bull bullor, hill Hillac, park paddac + 


Mes Auggard, flag flaggard > 


(for ile ilet), lap lappet, tip tippet, fip ſippet; 
flower flouret, tower turret, crown — ant Wr 
coder coverlet, river rivulet, eye eylet : HEPES 


' thruſh thruftle: 
cod codling, oak doing 3 1 edt er, Jar 


Aarling, and flair farling : 
lamb lambkin ; mouſe muſtin : 


T* babe baby; * buy (for * 95 ahi whinſy 


LF ior 


b to eover m before a dental; beſides the doubling 
in forming the e preſent. * F of 
This premiſed, a minute noun — to its. 


Of theſe the two firſt are contemptuous, . 


frequent, and the two laſt Was _— be 3 


© eagle eaglet, circle circlet, helm helmet, ith 1 


, eee or mal, ſack ebe, 2 rofl 


a5 ee ww em ane = WAA ow: a5 


a 


=, 3 < 09 


— 


dee 


 monky, - turkey. or turky, from bull, cock, mont, turk. 


from pile. . 
at, leaſt in Hui ike nad "rom "pb and = 


* + 
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or whimſy :. "and figuratively bully, cochy, monkey. or 


N * E 7 AF 3 


To theſe . perhaps be added on, et, id, 1 


and ah. 


on linkt by either flender liquid, becomes an 


augmentative, and ſo a en eee termination: . 
28 raſcal raſeallion, lamp lunch: 


ot is alſo diminutive, ' bur. "th" few” beſide Hiker 


10 


2 


id is à ſort of ac or Family: „ 22 


Nereus. 


ol netd 


-< 


Sa, C ; 


be ranked for the ſake of with, 


perhaps a corruption of wirtal a viſible! compound, | 


_— _ 1. formative. "2 0119. SPI... 
1 rich co mene | , 
Pa bo hege ge ws 
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Nor does ma diminution eee ſuffce. Many 


© dimindtives may ſtill be diminiſhed, - eſpecially in 


perſonal” blandiſhment, where tenderneſs * 4. 
with peculiar freedom, ſubjoining y and iin to 
each other, and both ſometimes to another dimi- 
nutive. But this muſt either be a mere mutila- 


tion, br an aſſumptive s; either of which may de 
the firſt ſtep of a double, treble, or even fourfold 
blandiſhment. Thus man manmy, mannetin mam 
kinny, or mannekins mannekinſy ; alſo man, mant, 


manſy, &c. and even man, mankin, &c. 80 (from 
mince) min, minny, minnekin, &c. and, rather than 
min, mins, minſy, &c. mink, minks, or minx, 25 5 | 


or 3 &c, or „ min, 2 '&e. * 
„ - Some 


— 


— 
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Some nouns inſert 1or - before the dininuire- 
ending, or rather add this to other formatives 
known only i in their offspting: thus rip let 4 
Burlit come from ringle and harl, regular, the 
unextant, diminwive verbs from. ring and Bre. 
So. diminutive nouns in ling are indeed” 5 * 
ciples preſent of diwinutive verbs in ; Or 
Juchling, fondling, coddling, from 2 fable, ca, X 


the diminutive frequentatives of and, and 
cook; and ſo * ealung if N 5 ing, 


Ke. from. far!, gozzle, coddle, 
though unknown as unneeded, Neue Net fare 


or Hair, gooſe, cad, &c. and thus the comic; Prince- 
Hinge peerling, Jerdling, Ne, axe Th: im- 


piſs, 


"mediate diminutives of prince, peer, lun 
1 manner cockrgl, el, el, 

22 * tendril, are, HEE wars Zn hn: 4.4 | 
immediate though contracted Bieter of other, 
Hiker, deter, monger,: tende, the legitimate progeny 
of cock, pike, date, mong, 7 — And gl it 3s that 
wer, from noſe... e 4220 


Though ENS 400 A OL 
be the ſame, ſome endings . are more . peculiar 
to one, and ſome to the other. Diminutives being 
much more frequent, moſt endings we have ſeen 
are rather diminutive: but that tin may be aug- 
mentative we ſee in bumphin, and pumphin thus 
preferred to the original pompron, though ion, 28 
well as ard, be properly an augmentative termi- 
lar Nor need it be hinted to . 

reader, 


„ 
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ves reader, that, as all the diminutives may be con- 
nd nnn all the Sens muſt be ſo. 
* 8 chan e ee e dee eee 


by mere abbreviation, In moſt we uſe the be- 
ginning, in ſome the end, nay in ſome the middle; 
a ke eeds als a hs commuta- 
tions. So natural too is it for harmony to ar- 
ticulate a vowel, rather than leave it to gape aſter 
another, that in perſonal diminutives an initial 
vowel prefixes the liquid n; and each diminutive, 
however commencing or cloſing, may ſtill be = 
miniſhed by aſſuming , or ey after a vowel ; 
Joſepb Foe Foey, Benjamin Ben Benny. _ © 
The falſe aſpiration drops from the diminutives 
of Thongs, Nicholas, Michael, in Tom, Nic and 
Mic, whence Tommy, Nicky and Micky; the true 
from thoſe of Jaſbua, Matthew, Natbanas (or 
Nathaniel) in Jos, Mat, and Nat; : alſo from 
that of Bartholomew, or Bartle, in Bat. L va- 
niſhes from little Walter in Vat; r before and 
s after the vowel, while the falſe aſpirate becomes 
the true ſimple in Chriffopher's diminutive, Kit. 
James and Herbert interchange the vowel, the 
latter alſo loſing the liquid, in Jem and Hab. 
John changes both the vowel and its cloſer in 
Jae, vulgarly Jack, for love of Jacky, which 
| in the clowniſh or comic are Fock and Jociy, or 
| Johnny (for Jenny] from John. So George be- 


2 diminutive, Oe > hows reg _ ; 
Ce. | 


Francis £ 
- . * 


2 -- Tas PaincieLes' o 


Francis changes the ſoft into the hard aa in 


Front... William and Robert, which are plain Ii! 
and Robin (or Rob) in the familiar, prove Bil and 
Bob in the endearing. But Richard turns his initial 
r into d in Dick (for Dic), and Roger into the 


aſpiration, ſhowing alſo the ſhutter, in Hodge. Pa- 


trici (for Patric, if not Pahtric) has Pate and Pay, 
as David Dave and Davy, which the welch utter 


directly Taf and Taffy. Tobiab drops the feeble laſt 


: ſyllable in Toby, and Roderic the middle in Rory. 
. Peregrinf and Henry form Perry and Harry, who 
changes both vowel and liquid; but Pe! and Hal 
with the other liquid for peculiar blandiſhment. 7 
Alexander | ſubſtitutes, either half of his name, 
- Allec or Sander, ſometimes Sawney or Sawny in the 
ruſtic. But Sander is beſt known in the ſurnames 


Saundenſon; as Nal, whether the little one of Alfred, 
of Allan, or of Allec, appears chiefly in his compound 
- Nalſon.. Antony is familiariſed in Tony ; Edmund alſo 


in his latter part Mund or Mun, dropping like the 
former even his ſtrong ſyllable to avoid. N 


with Ned, the diminutive of Edward. —_ 
© $o little Ambroſe and Oliver are Nam and. Nel; 
but Obadiah, like Alexander, ſhrinks either into his 


beginning or his end, Nob or Diab. Humphrey ſhuts 
_ : his diminutive with the ſimple inſtead of the aſpirate; 
and often aſſumes, . as may indeed all his little 


- friends, s final or inſertive for farther diminution : 
thus Nump Numpy, or Numps ä as * 


N or eats &c. 125 
| | Haac 


Sanders and Sanderſon, ſeen ſtill often Saungers and 


— 
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asc and Pater, to be Uttle, "hit their firſt 
vowel by their laſt conſonant, ſinking the feeble 
intervention; and then take diſfinctivel ano- 
ther diminiſher ; : thus Ni kin, or- as com 
(for ocular diltindion) Min, and Prim; or 
Nytins , and Perkins; 5 or 3 Nykinny,/ M. 
| Ke. ” 55 
Nor are theſe the ſole” darwin IMihinitives hae ES 
ſuperadd Lin! all others may! Thus Tum can form, 
not only Tammy, Tons and Timſy,/"but Tumplin and 
Tamphinny,, Tompkins and Tompkinſy ; Tommitin and 
Tommikinny, Tommillins and Temmikinſy4 Tomfukin, 
&c. and even Tomlin, Tomlikin,' &c. lin, as if for 
| ting, being alſo, Oe ſeldom, a' perſonal dimi- 
nutive ending uin e 907 RS 
e eee ae female names. "Thoſe 
2 becbme but englim by drepping itz and hen 
Aue by farther mutilation: thus Clementina is 
firſt engliſhly Cimentine, and then Narren od 
Clem or Clemmy.. So Diana, who is but f 
Dian, appears in miniature Dy or Dicy. "Suſanna, f 
or Suſan, forms from Sue, leſs regularly Suty. 
Penelope "retains her foreign Wan © but ; 
brings forth duly Pen and Penny, = 
From Katharine or Katherine, for Gade or 
Catherine, ' we ſee Kate and Katty, diſtinctive per- 
haps for Cate and Cath, or more commonly "as 
more mincingly Kitty, in 1 ſpite of enn * 
little Chriftopher. W 
As the maſculine owt is blandiſhed wo Fon, 7 
ſo is the feminine N to 8 . 18% "Ou 
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Tus Paiveirtss er 
The blandiſhing Alle ſinooths na leg a 
hifs of E über; as if Heſtir, in Ha, than the harſh 
guttural of Rr ,, Bridge, and e in Bab, 
Bid, and Fan. (2 121 — 20 bbs. $25 RSS) 
Three females cot ly top che g. Hip Blige 
Weir initial lipsletter in ognate D. 
Margery becomes thus as often Bade as Ma 
Martha oftener Pat ti: 
m=_ Ane Petty Mr ge ret, diminiſhing alfo 
the vowel; is s now almoſt diy Pee or ber Fe 


Y 
"3 © ox 


tive, 4. 4 24 1 MM. 11017 2 12 3 2 


Mary takes on Abies deli þ 


Which ſhe ſhuts with the ſoft inftead of 1 


liquid, leaving initial change aprional, in 26 or 
Pal, the latter more delicate. 5 wit 


Sarah, and De ar Dene, wat like bar- 
en change of 4 into in Sal and Del. 


Araballa, Rebecca, and Hortanſia remain minia- 


tures in their ſtrong ſyllables Bel, Bec, and Fes 
| Blizgbah in her ſecondarily Rrong and SR pub! 
Ba, dropping the aſpiration, + 
Though female like male Gminutives can 4000 or 


R * 1 Bet can produce Betty, or or Bets. and 
Senad into Beſs and Buſh ; while they alſo prefix 


to an initial vowel, Anna or Anne from the regu- 1 
lar Nan brings Naur, FI en e FO" | 
inſertive. 


If Efther may fame an effective ien in n Het 


and her progeny, well may Helen reject her etymo- 
logical one in Nel, which is no leſs the abridge- 
ment of Eleonora or Eleonor. 


= 22 at, whom the knows | 


„ 


ad * 
2 x 
4 
|} - 
4 


ſometimes in 77h or. {b with their offspring. © 


Betts & * * _ I * * a ve bh 
5 D: cx „ nnn 22 
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Iſabella, or Iſabel, drops, like Iſaac, her weak fas 
whether more regularly leſſened in Nb, or leſs * 


Henrietta adds not unnaturally, although 4. 
what ſingularly, the diminiſhing ot, ſometimes ar, to 
Henry's diminutive, in Harriot or Harriet. Nor 4 
Magdalent's miniatute leſs ſingular, if Mamalin, 
which ſeems rather to have been little Maud. And 
certain it is that Magdalene has a more common as 
well as more regular leſſener in Lenkin ; kin, as well 


as y, being an aſſumption common to the diminu- 


tives of both ſexes. For like Tomkin and Tom- 


kins, &c, we can equally fay Beulin and Bethins, 
Beitihin and. Berti bins, Betſitin and Betfikins ; Beſtin 
and Beſkins, Par 4 an : eee, 


e165. 4 3 


Nor are proper names ; the my PI by 


abbreviation. Soph leſſens ſepbi ins as well as > Sophia, 
Kc. ſo do mob, cit, coz, phyz, brig, mobility, titizen, 
couſn (for cozen), phyſiognomy, brigantine ; ; and fo 


miſs is no other than little miſtreſi, as gent is in law 


_ a diminutive gentleman : not to mention the com- 


mercial co. for company, any more than the comic 


plenipo for Pleni potentiary, &c. 


Nay the engliſh tongue has a peculiar knack at 
forming petty expreſſives nominal or verbal, ſhut by 
every articulation, eſpecially g ſimple or nafal : as 


fep, drab, crab, ſhrimp, brat, flirt, pad; nag N pug, 
prig, &c. from fool, drawl, crawl, fbrink, beruray, 


fit, pace, neigh, monkey, prim or print, &c. or as 


rill, fat, mud, muck, blur, tnur, Jquab, ſcrap, 


nib, 


* 


— 


% 


* 
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mb, ifs; bum, bam, ſham, #7 4 3 lacks rich 
ſuag, bog, Plugs aregs Pegs truig, ſprig, with "Fringe 

and ſpringe, &. from rivulet, 9 6 muck, mire, 
_ blats ant fn, 0 , 


Db gs, 


. 
nd a. — © = 
WRIT LAT —* — 


— 


draing pin, twines {pri JA 

” 
firing, prong, dung WO Kr 
nt. e.. e U * "oj 4g; 2a 4 * Mk 4-4 $1 


ing, Kc. or it 


r 
C 
— 4 a * a % * 1 


A Sher warns . eee 


= 4 FS: 


e are of ree kinds, of ching, of als 
5 lity, and of action; ; and ſo of ſubſtantive, "acjec- 
tive, and verb. The firſt are collectives proper. 
To collect a kind of thing, the ſubſtantive aſſumes 
one or other of the following terninations: y or'y, 
cy, ty or ity; in, age, hood, dom, ſhip's or of the 
leſs frequent ric, wic, ow, 1ad, ade. 3 97 ef 
The moſt general coe is ry 5 as gen yee- 
manry ; enginery, canes TRE f rn ; IN * 
gent, yeoman, &c.' © bi 
A ſhut monoſyllable' facilitates the auction by 
interpoſing e effective: as, from fop,” foppery, ſbrub 
Sorubbery, nurſe, nurſery”: ſo, where the radical 
_ vowel is open, in foolery and en from fool and 
droll; though ney a be allo epd of the 
poſſible Fopper, 8c 3 
Bound, pine and grain Taſert a for the elnineAive, 
the laſt dropping the i in Se pinary, 
granary. | | 
The e may be either trolle or elfeftive 3 in ſpicery, 
bribery; and the like, as the offspring of ſpice, bribe, 
Ke. or of ſpicer, briber, &c. For 3 
| r adds 


{ 
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7 adds only) 7. as in the examples juſt given, ei 


ſoldier foldiery, beggar beggary ; ; armor armory, trea- 
fure treaſury.” Anceſtor and miniſter contract their 


collective into anceſtry and miniftiry. 


So y is all the aſſumption in barony, gluttony, TROY 
villainy ſometimes villarny), baftardy ;"and'in county, 
duchy,' clergy 3 which may all as well be held primi- 
tive in engliſh, and of like 3 Wer as "OO: 
duke, clerk, & c. h 


Ly 5.4 898 * 5 * i 


 g:collefts character or Nate af ds 1 or t, abſorbing | 
the. latter by, cognation : a8 orphancy,. enſigncy, cap- a 
taincy, which nothing forbids colonelcy, if not cur- 
 nelcy, to join, any more than minſtrelcy, where how- 
ever commonly appears. Thus while canonry is 


in every ſenſe collective of canon, chaplainry com- 


priſes the general office or order, and chaplaincy the 
particular commiſſion of a chaplain; ſo ſurgery the 
art and ſurgeancy the office of a ſurgeon: and fo lieu- 


* 


tenancy, infancy, agency; regency, bantrupcy; cor- 


necy, abbacy, as well as curacy, magiſtracy, &c. from 


lieuenant, infant, agent, regent, bankrupt ; cornet, 


abbat ; curate, magiſtrate, &c. with conſpiracy and 


procuracy, from conſpirator and procurator. 


age, collective likewiſe of thing or of charac- 
ter, ſpeaks oftener performance or its effect: thus 


herbage, peerage, baronetage, pilgrimage 3 ; and lo 
poſtage, coinage, tillage, &c. 

iſm adds acquired character: as patriot PU: 
libertine libertiniſin; which therefore mop: be held 
collectives of action. 


%. 
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hood. bead (or bd) s if bank 1 — 


enn. 


tively in martyrdom, thraldam, whoredom, ca 
(dropping the 4 of cuckold), and random, 


| .- Foip is the common collective of dignity * 
'- , Character: as laruſbip, ladiſbip, uunſbip (from worth- 


_— ſcholarſhip, generalſoip, WN 
2 only a dicorls in dilateice... 


wic adds the juriſdiction of a lay or bail in 
bailiwic, compounding with c 8222 


iad ſums the ſubjeft-of a poem: „ 


of Ilium, ſo dunciad that of dunces, &c. This 
does not often ade : ny eee. 


53. The fermation of abſtradhs. 


To collect quantity is to abſtract it from per- 
ticular ſubject: to abſtract quality ſrom a particular 


ſubject is to collect it in one name. To collect and | 


abſtract being thus interchangeable," no wonder that 


traction. CIOS | 


prince, ere, den e, 


the collective endings 0. prove alſo thoſe of abſ- | 


SS» my wy 
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Though ry or y, age, hood, dem and hip be pro- 
'perly collective of thing, as we have ſeen; we find 
them alſo abſtracting or collecting the quality: as 
in bravery, Honelly, bondage, likelihood, wiſdom, Bard. 
Hip, from "brave, bongſt, bend, Le r ene 


- hard figurative. 


cy gathers oftener vale than . as 1 


privacy, accuracy, confederacy, &c. from ſecret,” pri- 
vate, &c. with which may rank policy; —_ 1 
ſupremacy, from politic, lunatic and ſupreme. 7 


Diſſyllable adjectives in at form their Rath or 
collectives, as did the ſubſtantives, in cy: thus cn. 


ant cenſtancy, cogent cogency, ke. es 


Polyſyllables drop now the y: as elegant irs 
excellent excellence; elegancy and ex-ellency, which can 


no longer be uſed but in particular caſes, being even 
there grown old. Diſſant, abſent and preſent, ſilent, 

prudent, and patient, join this claſs,” whether-in 
forming or borrowing diſtance, abſence and preſence, 
ſilence, prudence, and patience, from their parent 


french. - Gallant, in both ſenſes and ſtreſſes, forms 
by the general collective gallantry; valiant” adopt 


vor, 


95 ty ial th, ease 4 collective of rg but in 
admiralty, authority and virginity, either from ad- 


 miral, author, virgin, or primitives from the french; 


and in the engliſh formatives raſcality, - wealth (for 


welth) and month, from raſcal; — and 8 
| particularly abſtractive or colles q N 


| duty, privity, jollity, ſubtlety: {for tlety), | p +. £ 
e ; ſafety, ſuratp, niceny 3 As en eee 


Von 5" : | Oo N * 


— 


N and TOTO forms Jerwencys* or r fore. 
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Hreriffally, royalty, caſualty, penalty, fealy, and realty, 
a poetic contraction of reality. For 


ity is the common abſtractive nan U 


and latin adjectives, if they exceed one ſyllable, and 
end in any liquid, in ve, d, {or ce as equal equality, 
major majrity, chriſtian chriſtianity, ſolemn ſolemnity, 
extreme extremity, feſtive feſtivity, rapid rapidity, 
diverſe diverſity, prolix probixity ; "ruſtic ruſticity, 


with antique antiquity, obligue obliquity. Tranquil 
forms or adopts 8 lame: word in | An pg tran- 


quiltitye ? 
So vanity, gravity; ; an, chaſtity, falfay, attach 


may be either deemed immediately foreign, or for- 


matives from the monoſyllables vain, graue; pure, 
cha ſie, falſe; 3 as are Jerry and n from fearce 
and sad. 6 

45 abſtracts cub; depth, id * ( for 


breath), length, ſtrength, youth, wrath (for wrauth), 


| fail (for flowth), dearth (for derth), mirth, warmth, 
jllib, from true, deep, wide, broad (for braud 5 long, 
firong, young, wroth, flow, dear, merry, warm, 
faul; with theſe drouth, oftener drought, from dry. 


Two aflume the ſimple dental: high height (for 


hight), fly ſſight ; and two retain it, changing the 
vowel: hot heat, proud pride. Sorry alſo changes 
aux en, in ſorroiu. „ 


But aſe is ah general abſtrater of Pen A and 
may be added to any adjective for that purpoſe : 2s 


£90d., goodneſs, happy happineſs, deſirable deſirableneſi 


Jam 2 one oneneſs; ſo open openneſs, quaint 


ee s 7 ow + wunacquainted UNA: 
rouſing 


Pa) [TRY 5 


F 
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quaintedneſs. And though poſitive quality is chiefly 


abſtractable, yet as we ſaw its comparative and ſu- 


perlative degrees become again a ſort of poſitives, ſo 
abſtraction is not quite denied them. Better and beſt 


can thus form, at leaſt in the familiar, betterneſs and 


beſineſs as fairly, though not fo quent yy: as foes 


good goodneſs. _ 


_ "The pronoun bind which i 5 allo no e bs 
abſtracted in nothingneſs; and even the verb forgive 


in forgiveneſs, which — not ben fegi-. 
Ving neſi. | 


5 4: The formation * Aton. 
An 0 verb collects or abſltacts its ; aQion by 


. one of theſe aſſumptions : ment, ance, al, ure; ſel- 


dom or, ter, or der; of the collective endings ages 
3, ſhip, iſm, ade; by the abſtractive : or its er ; 
or by natural change of letters. eg 
ment, the moſt general, may Gl: any letter but 
m: as endow endnwment, ail ailment ; hardly d or i, 


but in amendment, accompaniment, from amend, ace- 


company; and in commandment, which is french. 
ance, the natural abſtract of ant, follows ey for 


ay, i, oy, o; r, u, d, v; in conveyance; defiance, 


reliance, dalliance, annoyance, allotuance; clearance, 
appearance, forbearance, enſurance, grievance; con- 
trivance, guidance, riddance, forbiddance ; from con- 
vey, defy, enſure, &c. with hindrance, remembrance 


and encumbrance, dropping the laſt feeble vowel of 
binder, remember, encumber ; N as if from con- 
veyant, &c. 1 "of 


*O'q 2 Oe al 


2922 TRY PrinciPLES or 


al ends the action after i, ow, ew, t, 5, v; in 


trial, denial, burial, avowal, renewal, requital, re- 


trieval, revival, arrival, appriſal, premiſal, refuſal, 


peruſal, eſpouſal, carouſal ; 3 from try, requite, &c. 


ure after I, t and s direct or depreſſive; ; in failure, 


forfeiture, diſcomfiture, departure, indenture, wafture, 
preſſure, raſure, ſeiſure (or razure, ſeizure), encle- 


fure and diſchfure ; from fail, forfeit, &c. with Plan- 


yore (for pleſure from pleaſe. 


Two verbs, of like meaning, lan or, ads 


our ; one inſerting 1 : demean demeanor or demean- 
our, behave bebavior or behaviour. 


Two add ter, one with vocal change : : lues 


laughter (for laf lafter ), ſlay Saughter. 
Four ſubjoin der, one ſinking ? rejoin rejoinder, 
remain remainder, retain retainder, attaint attain- 
wk To 1 


ihr iber as we ſaw, the en! in age thus 


| tillage, floppage, dotage, from till, op, dote. 
Few, if any, in 7. beſide recovery, diſcovery, 


treaty and ue; or in ſip, but courtſhip ; from 


Tecaver, & c. 
iſm ſpeaks the Abe of a b in z/e, as methodiſin 
may be deemed that of methodiſe, and ſo the charac- 


ter collective of methodift : fo criticiſm, patriotiſm, 


libertiniſm, &c. may full as juſtly be held formatives 
of criticiſe, patriotiſe, hbertiniſe, &c. As of critic, 
. Patriot, libertine, &c. 
ade too ends ſometimes a particular action, As 
bloetade from block, and has ſometimes the appearance 
of a nominal collective, as in lemonade from lemon. 
| „ 


8 
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r terminates the action with various analogy in 


 eveigh. weigbr, fly (as flee) flights ſee fight, draw 


draft, once draught ; drive drift, thrive thrift, give 
gift, blaze (or blaſe) blaſt, deſerve deſert ; ſo dint 


remains from the old ding, and brunt by tranſpo- 


ſition . the figurative action of burn. Gs takes 
the ſame 4 in gait; but 4. the depreſſive in 
deed... lern 
| #aſpirate is the ane in 1 death, health, 
feealth (the three laſt for deth, heith, Relth), berth of 
a ſhip, and birth of a perſon ; from grow, ay, beal, 
feat, .and bear. R 5 Yay tw 

The action ſprings by kindred change i in live life, 
believe belief, behove behoof ; bequeath bequeſt ; bake 
batch, break breach, ſpeak ſpeech, IurF lurch, flink 


flench, wring wrench ; offend offence, expend expence ; 
loſe loſs, chooſe choice, run race; nay without change 


of ſound in chaſe chace, prafti 7 practice, and propheſy 


| prophecy, which may alſo. c6i cide, 


only by change of vowel in gope gp. rap rape 3 8 
tell tale, fell ſale, lend laan, * bliſs, a "aj Oh 2 
"a4 writbe , Jos F 


8 5. The PRA 7 agents. 0 = 


r 


Agents are doers or dealers... An engliſh agent, 
verbal therefore or nominal, ſubjoins to verb or noun 
one of theſe: er, or, ar, iſt, ant, ee; but only to 
noun, #f, ary, ite; or, in order to be diminutive, 


” diminiſhing termination. - 


The chief | is er: as do doer, hat batter, 8 
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age runs into enger in paſſage paſſenger, miſſoes 


meſſenger, ey pages Fs mm whar- 
Anger. | 


Dealers inſert a liquefier in the ſhape of y ada 


20 ſervile; of 7 after I, r, th or s : as law lawyer, 
bow bowyer ; coal ſhutting the vowel in collier, like 


ſpur ſpurrier ; cloth and glaſs on the contrary ope- 


ning the vowel and deprefling the conſonant in 
clothier, glazier, as in hoſe hofeer, &c. court either 
forms or adopts courtier; but ens; app in _—_ dif- 


ferent ſenſe the female curteſan. 
n and t often open the aſſumptive, to draw a con- 


temptuous ſtreſs: as in mountaineer, auctioncer, 
charioteer, prog  pazeteer, garreterr, priva- 


teer, &c. from mountain, &c. But err is rather 
etymological than formative in engineer, cunnoneer, 
muſteteer, &c. as well as fuſileer, bombardeer, grena- 


deer, brigadttr, &c. which ſometimes appear ſtill 
more originally, though leſs analogically, Jen, | 


bombardier; &. 

is alſo 4 very familiar infertive, and that after 
any letter but s : as thrower or throffer, fpinſter, 
ſempſter, whitfler ; maltfler, tapſter, punſter, ſong- 
Aer, youngftar, 4 8 from throw, pin, lam, white, 
&c. 

r arbltates f i, to „ mood the aſſu pt 
chairiſter, bar barrifter. e 2256 

Two ſeemingly double the Samples: nee, 
up holſßerer, which are regular formatives of fruiter, 


upholſter, as poſſible, if not ſo known verbs as cater 


and maſter, whence caterer does, and naſterer may 
ſpring . Upholſter . or 8 is often 


1 ( 


preferred 


— 
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preferred as the more natural agent. Caen it is 
> upholfter and fruiter, as original agents, have 
produced the collectives pholſtery and fruitery, 
which ſekm, in their turn, as natural parents of ab- 


 bolſterer and fruiterer, as philalogy, philoſe phy, aſtra- 


nomy, & c. of phileloger, philoſopher, aſtronomer, & . 
Some agents retain the latin or after t or 5: as 


iranſlator, poſſeſſar, &c. which are therefore not 


formed from tranſlate, poſſeſs, &c. but borrowed 


with them, The fame may be ſaid of legator, audi- 
tor, debitar and creditar, though the learning of the 


law uſes er as a formative in many agents unknow. 


to roman latinity : as debtor, ſuitor, leaſor, deviſer, 
ſurvivor, inberitor, cunſallon, chancellor, from. debt, 
ſuit, leaſe, &c. ſo in barretor from barre, now lar, 


inſerting t with the old duplication. Nor are theſe 
unaccompanied by the more familiar terms jailur, 


nailer, ſailor, and ſurveyor, any more than with 
three that inſert the vocal liquid, the common 
pavior, the ſolemn /avier and arriar, from. jail, 
pave, fave and war, or with neighbor from -nigh, 


thus changing a. vowel and inſerting a conſonant; 
which all alledge, as may indeed their learned com- 


panions, the diſtinction of peeulian from general, 


or of ſtated from occaſional character, of tranflator _ 
from tramſſater, ſailor from ſailer, ſavior from ſaver, 


&c. 


So work forms as regularly worker, as it com- 


pounds urtman or workwoman, or as it 1 a 
wright, now loſt but in compoſition.” _ 

The ſame diſtinction claims ar to beggar and liar, 
templar and ſcholar, from beg and ly, ny and 
 ſebodl, 


4 2 5 tt 


- 


and in profane to ſociety: as Iſruel iſraelite, Reu- 


ſtagirite, may be held either do 


diminutive or augmentative endings may be applied 
to human agents, witneſs baronet, withng, manne- 
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I is the agent of iſe; as methodiſt, analogift, 
from methodiſe, analogiſe; ſo druggiſt, humoriſt, &c. 
from drug, humor, &c. as if through druggiſe, 


humoriſe, &c. verbs rather poſſible than precedented. 
As annaliſe annaliſt, ſo the coincident analyſe ana- 
Iyſt. Tobacco inſerts n in tobacconiſt. 

ant ſpeaks a verbal agent of form in alia, 


| complainants accountant 5 from claim, complain, ac- 


count. 

Of the nominal endings, 2. | 

if and ary ſubjoin a formal agent, as in hin 
and /herif from plaint and ſhire; fo in penſionary, 


prebendary, and depofitary, from penſion, prebend, 
and depoſit. To theſe antique may add antiquary, 


who ſometimes ſubſtitutes his formative antiquarian. 


ite appropriates in ſacred ſtile to nation or tribe, 


ben reubenite ; Bedlam bedlamite. 80 levite, _— 


formatives of Levi, Muſcovy, be wry 1 
ate forms a ſort of agent in ptentat from poten 


zen another in citizen from city; if both not rather 
adoptives ; and from dull comes dolt or dunce, be- 


ſide the augmentative dullard. For, though all the 


Ain, bumpkhin, raſcallion, &c. none are ſo peculiarly 


perſonal as y and ard. This we found in baby, bully, 


Kc. and find in wiſard (or wizard , drunkard, do- 
tard, lollard, fluggard, niggard, &c. from wiſe, 


drunk, date, loll; flug, nigh, &c. Nor do we 


now firlt obſerve chat y links as well as e ſervile in 
24 £7} 3: - | „ | the 


| grandee, the exceſſively devoted a "ou de "Wy 
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the adventitious vowel : thus philefa phy phileſopher, 
mutiny mutineer, ebony eboniſt, annuity ' ENT”. 
dignity dignitary, dizzy dizzard, &c, | 
te adds in law a paſſive agent, who is the object of 
transference or the trans feree; and is often oppoſed 
to or the transferent, Thus a thing is conſigned to 
A confi gnee, aſſigned to an aſſignee (or 41 zn 95 truſted | 
to a truſtee, and committed to a committee. A pa- 

tent is granted to the patentee, and a parſonage be- 
ſtowed on the impar ſonee. But the preſentee i is pre- | 
ſented to the living, as well as the living to the pre- 


ſentee. , 80. the donor. gives to the donee, the leaſor 


lets to the leſſer, the legator bequeaths to the le- 
gatee, &c. And ſo the grand perſon becomes a 


* 
— 


$4 6. The formation f female agents, 
"Eno abi 1 Khowing no proper feminine ter- 


mination, animate agents can diſtinguiſh their ſex 


or gender but one of two ways; by terins either | 


entirely different, or differenced by compoſition : 
as horſe and mare, cack and hen; man and woman 8 
if wombman), he-goat and ſhe-goat, 8c. N | 


Vet one female ending we derive from that foutet 
whence moſt. of our formations as well as primitives 
ſpring: an ending however aſſumed only by ſome 
titular, characters, where preciſion, to ſpecify the 
gender of the agent, forms the female from the 
male by adding /, nor this but after r, 1, f or d. 
Agents in ter drop the weak vowel in treſs : as 


| after aftreſs. So would thoſe in dir, were there 


„„ 
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any examples beſide ambaſſador ambaſſadreſi. But a 
female tutor keeps commonly uncontracted in tr. 


torefs.. 
ter ſometimes, though ſeldom, does the fame ; 


we find at once in the poetic portreſs and bf, 5 


from porter and hunter, and in the common ſemp- 


ſtreſs and miſtreſs, from Jempſier and maſrer or 


meſter. 
r aſſumes eſs likewile 3 in n heireſs, peereſi, mayoreſi 
and prioreſi; 3 from beir, peer, mayor and prior : as 


en, in \ threes, patroneſs, degeanieſs ; 5 from baron 


patron, deacon : 


4, in the poetical gedit fs agree Ys from god 


Wop | ſhepherd - my 
et, in baronet baroneteſs : 2 


and the gentile ite, in OP PERL elſe- 
where of the common gender : as Iſtuelite Hacliteſs | 


moabite moabiteſs. 


Author, poet, &c. alſo of the common gender, | 
can comically aſſume the diſtinctive ending, in au- 


thoreſs, poeteſs, c. ; | 
rer and ror, of ſtated characters, become equally 


refs, in the feminine: as procurer procureſs, emperor 


(fioking by natural coalition his feeble vowel in) 


empreſs. 80 nor becomes neſs in governor gever- 


neſs. | 


feiſereſs, and the french marquis weds the not at 

all french marchioneſe. 
" princeſs and ducheſs, or dutebeſi, may be formed 
either from * nce and duke, or immediately with 
| 8 _ 


4 


Du . e 


The law term diſſeifor Wings o into 2 in af- 
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them from the french; which may no leſs be faid of 
the above maſter and miſtreſi, than of traitor trai- 
treſs, enchanter enchantreſs, and diviner divinereſs ; 


of count counteſs with viſcount viſcounteſs: (for vicount 


vicounteſs ), and of prophet propheteſs, prieſt priefleſs, 


hot hoſteſs. But abbeſs is immediately french, a8 


abbat (corruptly abbot) is latin. 

Of the lower animals the lion (perhaps) 4 
claims the rational diſtinctive to his royal conſort 
the /ioneſs, For 1 aol her mate come together 
from the french. 

A ſultan takes dhe evgliſhly fe or becher a, 
in ſultaneſs- or ſultana; while an infant royal of 


spain or Portugal brings with him an infanta to 


England (a common infant being doubtleſs of the 
common gender), and a czar of Muſcovy retains. 
there too his native ezarina. As a female heroe is a 
berome, ſo a female landgrave or * is a land- 


gravine Or margravine.. 


Whether queen comes with or from ting, is nei- b 


ther eaſy nor important to explore. Whichever . 


be the caſe, it is pity that idea's ſo high ſhould be 
in both genders ſo humbly arrayed. And certain it 


is that ſeveral proper diminutives produce no leſs 


fortunate females : thus lad laſs (as if Jaddeſs), ſuuen 
ut, and wiſard witch. But prig is with oppoſite 
yet equal propriety formed by his female prim, who» 


is herſelf (we know) rather an adjective than a 
_ ſubſtantive, that is, rather a ſhadow than a ſub- 
ſtance. | 


Ancient end in us Gam their females i in 4 | 


as Octavia Octavia. In this analogy do we form, 


"0 3 from 
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from W America; and from Carolus, as A 
from 3 arte &c. 


$ 7. The analogous formation other derivatives. 


Other formatives, - animate or inanimate, enter 
by analogy into the ſeveral claſſes we have feen, 
In the diminutive, maim forms mammoc, bang 
1 bake the old bannoc : | 
born hornet, thick thicket, cloſe cloſet, a couplet, 
triple triplet, dribble dribblet, front frontlet :, 
thumb thimble, dint dimple, with ice ieick like 
fart parti 3 ; ſteep fleeple, red ruddle, ſour ſerrel; 
beat beatle; flop flopple, gird girdles tun tunnel, 
ſhove ſhovel, eaſe eaſel; nack hatchel, ſbeot ſhuttle, 
ſpin ſpindle, bind bundle: bore bodkin, four firkin : 
Hall fallion, ſcull ſcullion, noon nuncheon. And fo 
the participials ſanding, whiting, Aripling, ſapling, 
firftling, grayling, faundling, nurſeling, hiraling; 
underling, & c. mediately or immediately from ſand, 
white ; firipe, ſap; firſt, gray: found, nurſe, hire, 
under, &c. To this claſs we may allo refer Putty, 
colly, and flandi/ſh, from put, coal, and fland. 
Beetle, flaſtet, pollard, bumpkin, &e; from hee, 
flaſk, poll, bump, &c. with zealot, whether primitive 
or formed from zeal, being augmentatives,. or 
enormous enlargers, have. therefore "oP properly 
the leſſening terminations." 
So form in the other claſſes reſpeAively diſpenſe 
di i penſary, pear perry, quince quiddenny (from the 
french); bury burrow; wilder wilderneſs ; ray rai- 
ment, garb garment, battle battlement ; have haſt, 


Have 


cus ſhaft, bold hilt, ſoil fl, toil and tile tilts Ile 
tilt, till tilth, gird girth, break brake (by ſubſti- 


macher, - ſplint Jplinter, lay layer, ſuck Rwy: e we 
Jowers Jun ee ind er e ee | 


— 
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tution) breach and breech, lick leech, blote blotch, 
kmck notch, drink drench, bind bunch, and bond from 


bound; lade load, ride road, fit ſeat, iy or lay lair, 
work wort (as if from wworkt ), ale ſboct, take toben, 


feed food, bleed blood, flow flood, ſow ſeed, fly flake, 


rake rack; ſplit ſplint, weigh wey. And ſo grave 
graver, ſhut ſhutter, ſnuff ſnuffer,” pinch pincers 


8 (pincher being the general agent), hand hammer, 


hale -halter, ty tether, ſcull ſculler, light tighter, tend 


tender, ſauce ſaurer, plate platter, ſaus or ſalve ſalver, 
porrige porringer, hamp bamper (firſt bhanap banaper), 


bump bumper, brim brimmer, fry friiter; lob laber, 
hold holfter, bolt bolfter ; ſlip flipper, flomach flo= 


$ 8. The variation of ending in on- als, od And; wha 
variation of idea in one formation ; with the 


of forming and e in the fouerdl e I 
As diminutives, ſo the other claſſes. of noun 


formative, have not only various terminations- for | 


various purpoſes, - but often borrow from 


| inſtead of forming at home, and very frequently 


do both. Thus ſaw we bully, Bulloc; zealat, &c. 
and thus ſee we at once how termination may 
vary with the mode of collection, and bow the 


mode of collection may vary in one termination. 


As ſome endings are chiefly, if not only, juriſ. 


dictional or n ſo others properly collective of 


character En 
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. of action, may be naturally varied to : 


the place that contains it. If the container be 


often uſed for the content; the country, the towh, 


the houſe, &c, for their reſpective inhabitants; 
the content on the contrary becomes as well 
the container, or the ſociety, dignity or duty, the 


place with or without contents, in friery or friary, 


priory, both alſo french; in jewry, deanery, nurſery, 
par ſonage, Vicarage 3 ; feerage, kingdom, me 
hood, &c. 

No wonder then if, where foreign ſources are 
ſo open, we may either borrow or form; if in 
various ſenſes, or the ſame, we may do both; if, 


inſtead of forming, we often borrow; or if foreign 
and domeſtic formations, ſo fimilar, frequently co- 


incide. Thus diſciple, canon, biſbop, &c. form in 
one ſenſe diſcipleſhip, canonry, biſhopric, &c. and 


borrow in another diſcipline, canonicate, epiſcopate, 


&c. 80 deacon, apoſtle, &c. can employ almoſt 
equally in the ſame ſenſe the foreign diaconate, 


apoſtolate, Ac. and the domeſtic deaconſhip, apo/- 


tleſhip, &c. and either domeſtic or foreign (being 


| both) may be deemed pedantry, preſbytery, miniftty ; 


conſulate, marquiſate, eleftorate, &c. As a margrave's 
dauomain or dignity is naturally margravate, ſo ſhould 


a landgrave's be landgrauvate, though he oftener 


borrows /anderaviate ; as novice does always novi- 


ciate. Coward very eaſily adopts cowardiſe of cou 
ardice. So obſerve and diſpenſe appear even to 


form the local collectives obſervatory and duden 


ſatory, while tnict᷑ - tnacł or nick-nack (for nic- nac) 
_ aQually does form W for nienaccatory; 


and 


e A. 3, 


| And ſherifjhip ; like mayer, mayoraity and mayer ſhips 


at leaſt in the comic, qualify perſons, in #zight+ 


_ cations; as foldiery collects either the character 
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and caravan forms or feems to fotm —— 8 
or caravunſern. | 
But, as in the ä to in the a 
jectives, the moſt beautiful and the moſt impor- 
tant is the variety of domeftic formation. Some 
collectives admit various endings ; one proper to 
kind, harmony, or ſource, and one or more poſe. 
fible in certain cafes. Thus orphan, beſides or- 


phancy, may form ons ſome occaſions orphanhood or 


orphanſbip; chaplain, chaplainry the order, chaplaincy 
the office, and chaplainſbip the quality: ſo ſberif, 
Heriſfuliy through Preriffal, as well as ſberiſam 


Title indeed appropriates pip to magiſtrates and 
peers in lydfhip ; while dale, prince, ling. whoſe 
domain is duthy, principality (from principal), kings 
dom; and whoſe dignity dukedomy princedom, ting- 


dum, or riyally (from rojal), claim. the title. of 


grace, hi 'phneſs, majefly. 
But ip alone, as it can only, ſo = it a 


Hip, donſbip, &c. Thus have the different en- 
dings different uſes, and each often different appli- 


or the body that bears it; enn; the clit 
racter or the comic title. : 


 AbſiraGt, like e heads a0 a= 


dings for different uſes ; neſs being the common 


abſtractive, whatever be the other - peculiar ter- 
minations. Beſides therefore the general abſtracts 


3 ts &c. fine, hard, falſe, lively, mice, 


ſcarce, 
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ſearce, 14d, jah, warm, ſino, dear, high, ſh, 49 


—_ produce the particul: ar finery, hardſhip, falſiy 


and falſehood, livelihood, micety, ſcarcity, oddity, jol- 
| By; ; warmth, ſloth (for ſltuth ), dearth (for derth), 
_ beight (for hight), flight (once alſo ſeight ], drought 
oftener ſeen, as drouth oftener heard; and ſorrow 


with its collective termination. . Highneſs is ‚ now 
peculiariſed to a title; and merriment, which is 


an exertion of mirth, both lawful iſſue of merry, 

collects rather an action than a "quality. 
Our ear quickly tells us, that neſ can leſs 

properly, as leſs diſtinctly, follow nt feeble than 


any other ending. For this reaſon ſaw we the t 
of diffyllables run into cy, of polyſyllables into 


ce and cy in particular abſtracts: as in poinant 


| poinancy, decent decency, contingent contingence and 


contingency, redundant redundance and redundancy, &c. 
Thus do we- diſtinguiſh (as well as by the diffe- 
rent vowel) dependance and dependency, the former 
borrowed from the french, the latter formed from 
the latin; convenience and conveniency, excellence and 
5 S, competence and competency, exigence and 
exigency, &c. and thus it is that emergency, ad- 
Jadcenq, circumjacency, &c. are more frequent than 
emergence, &c. Where either was uſed in the ſame 
meaning, the french has exploded the latin for- 


mation. Relufancy, innocency, &c. have therefore 


given way to reluctance, innocence, &c. while 
Preſence, abſence, diſtance, importance, attendance, 
re „ correſpondence, &c. being rather adop- 
tives than ien, have never admitted com- 
petition. — 


Many 


&Q A 2 mw» — = a2 


mm vp. oa SoOMSRROD ft > wm - 


» We =; 


fc 


WM 
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Many qualities, beſide forming a general, adopt 
a peculiar abſtract: as juſt juſtneſs and juſtice, 
preciſe precſeneſs and preciſion, ſimple fimpleneſs and 
ſimplicity, ſober - ſoberneſs and ſobriety. Undenied 
the general formation, proper adopts in- different 
ſenſes 2 and property, and infinite, in different 

ſtiles, infinity and infinitude. So decreprt in com- 
mon ſtile forms the common abſtract, and in the 


exalted, decrepitude. 'Genteel only forms the natural 


genteelneſi, while gentile alone can adopt gentili 5. 
aus often rather adopts than generates: . 


1. ofity. (for ty) in, curious. curigſity, tortuous 2 
tufity, ſcrupulous ſerupulyſny, raue generoſity, po- 
derous pondereſutih ?: 2 


2. ity often after e, , er any 17d but =; as 


' ſpontaneaus ſpontaneity, ingenuous- ingenuity, 33 


credulity, barbarous wg 


nimity 2 2 


3 by 
1 « i * = 
7 * oe 2 * 2 y 
2 : N 7 DT > SM 
„ : . > * 
N 2 0 - E 4 
„ „ : F * 2 A 


anxious anxiety : 4 
4- ty, from acious and ocious which run into — ng 


and city as cahacious . . : ſo 


curtehus . es in . in : 


palſy, frantic in frenzy. 


Primitive he flows into bility ; 3 28 ale olifes x 
except humble humility : but formative ble only 
forms: as agi rable deſirableneſi. A; 

Formations in kindred. tongues are ee fo 
analogous, that abſtracts, like other formative claſſes, 


may ann. be deemed e formed and bor · 


rowed, 
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- rowed. Thus jealous, modes, bone; cruel, ſove- 


reign; gay, contrary, form alike and borrow jea- 


louſy, mndefly, honefly ; cruelty, ſovereignty ; gayety 


or 0 contrariety ſo, with or from conform, 


dtril, &c. conformity, dheility, and every other ii), 
as we have already had occafion to obſerve. Pro- 


like di/eretion from #ſerete and -contrition from con- 


trite, ſrems rather an an hoof 2 than of 


quality 
As be. — His 


ed hs * 


concrete, ſo does fomerimes the Eater — 


wich other — a new abſtrag, for which 


Eid. the ſeeming parent of perfulinuy leaves 25 


redundant as 


| Filme almoſt 


| 
— „ of * . *, 
9 - ; a * 
0 > 


| ht il cy engliſh 


verbs almoſt as often borrow, 5 
not only where doing both alike, they may be 


Judgement, diſcern diſcernment; ſuffer ſuſſerance, ac. 
quaint acquaintante, defeat defeaſance or defeazance. 
ence, being the abſtract of the participial ent, may 


well become an adoptive action: as in difference 


confidence, &c. the formatives, or ſeeming forma- 


rent, 


however there can be but little occaſion. Thus 
injuricur, 2 from: injury; mur fore . 


faid to do either; as in amuſe amuſement, judge 


tives, ha 9 and * coherent and reve- 
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en, prevalent, confident; ce. and adogtives' of differ 
- and defer, cohere and revere, prevail, confide,” &. 
* Foreign alſo, however familiar, are the follow- - - 
15 ing formations: inve/t inveſtiture, ' ſue ſuit, feign 
, (for fein) feint, pluin plaint, complain complaints 
— reſtrain reſiraint, cuntemn contempt, produce product, 
55 cover covert, conquer congueſt, relieve relief, pratte = 
- practice, chaſe chace, chooſe choiee, offend ons 6. 
. ” expence, ſummon ſummons. © | 


The moſt general adoptive however 


e jon (from the W Renn 

n 

4 

4 

- 

9 And io reh! appears o produce ade whils 
205 _ wnite leſs regularly borrows union.” „ 
£ Any confonant not an aſpirate, ity" leis” _ © 
h ation: as dilate dilatation, invite invitation, limit 


'* BB limitation, exhort exhortation, adapt adaptation, temfit 

temptation, retradt vitrafilation, expect expettation, 
prote oreff proteflation, ceaſe ceſſation, converſe conver ſav 
tion, ver Vexation,” atruſe accuſation, ' ntturaliſe- 
naturaliſation ; reveal, repair, | declaim (as if revel, 
K derlame} revelation, "reparation, declamation % 
profane profunation, digrade digradation, invoke int 
vacation, prorogue prorogatim, divuige divulgation, 
ep nfurgution, t d;fillation, "alter alteration 
deftine deſtination, dann dantiation, c. 


Mo Taz PrInciPLEs or 


. ation may alſo follow v and « : as obſerve obſerva 
tian, value valuation. 
It ſwallows up the ſame . vowel i in occufy 


; eien, which it prefixes, expelling another, in 


pronounce pronunciation with its fellows. 

Etymology ſubjoins ition in add addition, 8 
(as if repete) repetitions ſuppoſe ſuppoſation; but changes 
1% into ition in demoliſh . aboliſb deln, 
admoniſb admonition. 


With greater freedom and variety does ſhe form 


| the adopted actions of #xcre/26; coaleſes, diminiſh, pab- 


liſh, difſemble, fand, laue, ſolve, revolve, ſuch, deftriy, 


Join, convent, redeem (as if redeme), preſume, com- 


pel, immerge, abſcind, apprehend, diſſent, convert, ſub- 


mit, fit, cede, &c. in excretion, coalition, diminution, 


publication, diſſimulation, Ration, lotion, ſolution; re 


wolution, ſuct ion, deflruttion, junction, conventions 
redemption, preſumption, compulſion, immerſion, abſciſ- 
fon, apprehenſion, diſſen/ion, in, Jubmiſſion, 
ſeſſion, ceſſion, &c. . _ 

As te runs naturally into e te into har * 


thus evade _—_— divide a. corrode gorrg/ns 


antrude mtruſion, &c. 


Some adoptives 33 i and others | 


never were, french: ſuch are thoſe of terminate, 
dedicate, calculate, concatenate, &c. exert, diftart, 
collect, ſuſpect, &c. explain (as if explane) ; examine, 
crown, explore, deprive, defalk, &c. exemplify, ex- 
| plade, extrude, &c. termination, dedication, calculation, 
concatenation, &c. exertion, diſtortion, collection, ſuſpi- 
cion, &c. explanation, examination, coronation, explora- 


Plaſun, extruſion, &c. 


tiong deprivation, defalcation, Kc. exemplification, ex- 
A 


ſo have verbs of actions, each for its proper purpoſe. 
Like thoſe therefore do theſe often generate one; 


nance. So move, ordain, ſuſpend, may either form 
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A very few have actually ſome degree of engliſh 
formation : found foundation, of which the firſt fl. 
able differs by the « from the french, and by the o 


from the latin ; embark embarkation, of which the 


third at leaſt can neither be latin nor french; nor is 
indeed any part of it either, more than of various 
upſtart ations, which Ignorance or e would 
introduce: flirtation, ruination, ce. 
As nouns have variety of collectives or abſtraQts, | 


while they adopt another in a general or particular, 
a literal or figurative way: thus cntinus continu- 
ance and continuation, dure durance and duration, 
recogniſe recogniſance and recognition, remit remit» 
tance and remiſſimm, admit admittance and admiſſion, 
commit commitment and commiſſion, jet ejettment and 


| ejection, preſent preſentment and preſentation, aſſign 


aſſignment and affignation, inflall inſtalment and in- 
Hallation, procure procurement and procuration, ſave 
ſalvage and ſalvation, know knowlege and notion, con- 
ceive conceit and conception, prefer preferment and pre- 


Ference, deliver delivery and deliverance, enter entrance 


and entry, treat treatment, treatiſe and treaty, accept 


acceptance, and acception leſs frequent than acceptation. 


Few indeed borrow double: yet expand has expan- 
fron and expanſe, flow fluxion and flux: and as few 
form double, like abut abutment and abuttal, treat 
treatment and treatiſe, flrike firoke and flreak. . ' 

Some actions may, we know, join either claſs: 
as both treatment and treaty, government and gaver- 


or 


e ee eee 
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or borrow movement, or dinante, ſuſpence ; while they 


| allo borrow mation, ordination, Apensen. 


Notwithſtanding the natural: law in all 8 


| that compounds generate or adopt as their ſimples, 


fardfee- foreſight, miſpronounce miſpronunciation, Rc. 


as fee fight, pronounce pronunciation, & c. and the con- 
ſequence in derivative tongues, that foreign fellow- 
compounds, tranſplanted with or without their ſim- 


retain one common analogy of whatever forma - 


tion; with /olve felution therefore abſolve abſolution, 
 diffolve diſſolution, reſalue reſolution ; with pronounce 
pronunciation, renounce renuuciation : ſo with appriſe 
- @ppriſal, compriſe compriſal; with attach attachment, 
| detach detachment, &c. yet find we often ſuch com- 
pounds, which are indeed ſimples themſelves, differ 


in generation or adoption from their ſeeming lumples 


as well as from one another. 


Thus form formation, with refarm, inform, &c. 
but perform performance : cite citation; incite incite- 
ment oftener than incitation, recite rectal than recita- 


tion; prove prof, probation and probate; reprove re- 
proof, reprobation belonging to reprobate ; approve ap- 


probation, and improve improvement; proval, reproval, 
approval and. improval, being formatives rather fair 


than frequent: move motion and movement, hardly mo- 


wal, remove only removal : join (with conjoin) junction 
and junfure, but rejoin (with ſubjoin) rejunction and 
rejoinder : though preſs preſſure, expreſs expreſſion, &c. 


gait quittance, and acquit acguittance or - acquittal ; 


ply plight, and pliancy from pliant ; comply compliance 


_ on — claiming complication : 
| . 2 os 


zs is remnant of remain which f 
expedient of expede which ſhares wi 
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yet apply application, imply implication, while (ſap- 
plication being the property of Sufplicate 7 Supply only 


© borrows /upplement, ſufficed in itſelf, like reply, 
which in form admits alſo replication. So tend len- 
dance and tendency, from tendant and tendent ; but ex- 


tend extenſion and extent, intend intention abd intent, 


pretend pretenſio or pretention and pretence ; attend 


attention, contend contention, portend portent : aſcend 
aſcenſion and aſcent ; but dz tend. deſcent, condę eſcend 
condeſcenſion and (from condeſcendant ) condeſcendance ; : 
the participials themſelves aſcendant and tranſcendant 
being alſo adoptive actions of aſcend and tranſcend, 
s remainder ; and 
th expedite expe- 
dition, while impede knows only impediment. 80 
incline inclination; ; but decline declination and declen- 
fin : detain detention, and retain retention; but attain 
attainment, and entertain entertainment; contain con- 
tent, and continence from continent, with ahſtain abſti- 
nence from abllinent; 3 yet /uftain and maintain, fu Ne- 
nance and maintenance, as if from /4 2 War and main- 
tenants. on 5 
In like manner gate uli tion and Wy, ac- _ 
quire acquiſition, acqueſt and acquirement 3 3 but enquire 
inguiſition and ingueft with enquiry : propoſe propeſſ- 
tion and propoſal, with diſpoſe, &c. but conipoſe compo- 
ſition, compoſt and compoſure ; impoſe impoſition, im 


fot and impeſture.: adviſe advice and adviſement, Jy” 


deviſe device and deviſement; but reviſe reviſal, ſcarce 
reviſement : impel impulſe, compel compulſion, rebel re- 


pulſe and e, Wy e | 


* 
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y after i forms feation * as fenify fanfiction, 


eri ſcariſication, purify purification, juſtify juſti- 
fication, &c. elſewhere (but leſs frequently) faction, 


particularly after e which adjectives ſeem to ſubſti- 
tute for id in combination with e a8 s Hupid Rupefy 
 fupefattion, liquid liquefy liquefattian ; ſo from rare, 

rarefy rarefaction; and, without e, 2 ati fuction. 
The familiar or comic britiſh formatives beautify, 
countrify, frenchi Hy Sc. will riatu ran y fol ow _ 555 
Fruttif5, vilfy, 8c. 

Nor are actions varied ein by Sener der and 
adoption : they are multiplied alſo by ſubſtitution. 


Every verb that forms or adopts a participial adjec- : 


tive in ant or ent, may employ its abſtract for an 
aQtion : thus obſerve obſervance (from obſervant) as 
well as the general adoptive obſervation, excel excel- 
tence from excellent, conſiſt conſiſtence and conſiftency, &c. 

Participle itſelf may become the action: our par- 


ticiple preſent may always collect the general, and 


our participle paſt often the particular action; thing, 


part, or ſome other general term ſeeming to be un- 
derſtood: as, be being, de doing, &c. fo rend rent, 


Bend bent, ſhoot ſhot, write writ, rive rift, cleave 
cleft, © may might, think thought, abidæ abode ; with 


Fate, dole, lore, ſhare, tare, the old paſt times of 


met, deal, lear (the predeceſſor o NOW” now 


really tem), Rear, teur. 8 

T ut” the occaſional | or particular ation of every | 
i verb may be elegantly couched in the infinitive or 
root itſelf, which therefore becomes the favorite 


action of Poetry: 25 Hay, diſlile, protect, & c. or 


* * compares 9 and even diſturb, diſpoſe, 
; 3 0 _ ut, 2 


0 
/ 
0 
6 


2 8 
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ediate exertions of fazing, diſlibing, - 


1 or Pan hating. or hatred, comparing 
„ or rant on, reſolving or reſolution j diſturbing os 
„he ene dieb or dieſel, mfuing ot conſul 


5 tations, &c. 2 verbs, as fay, throw, caft, walk, 
| Sec, or as. Zend,” "ſhoot, write," &c. has 


E | ringed ther. action than the ſubfirutional; hip 
changing (we know)” 2£times t! 


bo Ne wander hen i with . W propriety, we | 

: | uſe mi, cuntent, command, as, employ- 
5 5 commandment; produce of either 
„ Areſd, as — or produBion;, the two plurals re- 
| mains and proceeds (for procedss), as remnant or re- 
mainder, . (or. procling) Procedure. or 


_— cathy: may then Fatt! derbe or " ſubti- 
- tute various actions; ſo on the contrary may one 
„ action ſometimes ſerve various verbs, of analogous 
Idea, but different origin. Thus: adminiſter, illu- 
mine or illume, invoke, pr omulge, expede, convinces 
conſirus, repel, imprint, confaund, compound, &c. 
may with equal title, though leſs appearance of ro- 
lation, adopt the actions ſeemingly formed by ad- 
niniſtrate, illuminate,” invicate, promulgate, expedites 
cenvict, conſiruct, repulſes impreſs, confuſe, compoſe, 
Kc. adminiſtration, illumination, invecation, | 
gation, expeditian, conviction, confirudtians repu 1 
or repulſe, impreſſion, conſiſſan, compoſition, & c. 
nor do they need or admit any beſide thoſe adoptives, 
poſſefling however the ſubſtitutional powers in come 
mon with other verbks. ” 
Vor. * > 25 all 


dig W . e eee eee, e e an YN end n e $3eh) 
8 : 2 rn ; 7 
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All the endings of agents AY „ © as" indeed | 1 nn 


formative claſſes, are foreign, eſpecially o with its 


ſemale ix, ant and ent, re. and and end, aft 


and 7 ift, an or im. ob 16 N UAH s 


Verbs in t or 'r that * the foreign im ſor the 
action, aſſume the foreign or for the agent: as exe- 


cute execution, executor and executrix ;\-att action and 
eter; tranſgreſs tranſgreſſion and tramſgreſſir - 


But thoſe that adopt tion or- ion," almott always 


form the agent: as admire, 'admiration and aumirer; 


multiply, multiplication and multiplier; add; addition 


and adder ; redeem, redemption and redeemer; diminiſh, 
_ diminution and diminiſher ; diſſent, difjenfion and diſ- 
ſenter; invade, invaſion and invader; diuide, diviſion 
and divider, or diviſor as a term of art. S0 compoſe 
and expoſe with compoſition and expoſition have tumpoſi. 


tor and expoſutor ; impoſe with impoſition, and impeſture 
of different ſenſe and ſource, impoſitor and impoſter, 


without prejudice to the general compoſer, expoſer, 
and impoſer. Though corrupt with corruption, corrett 
with correction, have duly corruptor, corrector, &c. 


adopt with adoption forms only * as . nh with 


adaptation only adapter. 
Ant and ent are generally esd however forma- 


tive be their appearance ; and commonly terminate 


technical agents: as inhabitant, combatant, afſitant, 
aſſailant, defendant, attendant, dependant, the ſee- 
ming formatives of inhabit, combat, aſſi, &c. if not 

agents ſubſtituted from equally adopted participials. 


Thus vit admits not only the general vifiter, but 
the particular viſſtant and the formal vi/itor. For, 


4 many. verbs have the action in ien, without the 
agent 


. // ˙7èô d 


JJ 


0 
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agent in or, ſo ſome;! eſpecially thoſe of form, have 
the agent in or, though no action in jon. Thus 
viſit has viſitation not viſttater, viſitor not viſition ; 


cenſure forms cenſurer, or adopts cenſor ; communicate” 
may with communication adopt communicator or bores, 
communicater';/ but more frequentiy adopts the pecu- 
liar participial communicant ſo others in cate; as 
ſapplicate ſupplicant, ergors elegantly * alſo 
the ad jective ſuppliant. 85 
If ant is generally, ent may be deemed alway: a 
foreign participial uſed ſubſtantively. Thus corre-' 


ſpond, transfer,” ſtudy," and konſtitute adopt correſpon- 


ent, "transferent; fudent; and conflituent;; oppoſe and 


depoſe, ſometimes compound and expound, opponent 
and deponent, component and exponent. So diſcuſs with 


diſcuſſion prefers in a literal ſenſe diſcutient, both to 


diſcuſſor and di rſeuſſer, or being perſonal, and er. 
general. And thus it is that the verb 465 itſelf 
adopts the general agent and agency, when it means 
to comprehend every after and Lge” as wells as 
 attir and action. | 
As ant and ent are immed e active, fo are N 
and and end ſometimes, though very ſeldom, a ſort 
of paſſive participial agents, ate regarding the paſt, 
the. other two the future time; in potentate, licen- 
tiate, for one empowered, one licenced, &c. in 
multiplicand and dividend, the ſums to be multi- 
plied and divided; to which oddities we may 
join the alſo batte n en or perſon to be 


catechiſed. 


oft, though a foreign and no frequent deen is 


not "I — the air of a native, when enco- 


1 mum, 


— 
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mium, gala ſaſa as well 2 needs 
titles encomiaſt, enthuſia, paraphraſe. - + 


TRE b 4 * 


it, oftener foreign than domeſtic; i * 


n 


iſe : yet i/e does not always generate 2/4 or n; nei 
ther do i and iſm always ſpring from 40. Ear 


Analogy, who does nothing ſuperfluous, p 


not to form where. either root; or branches already. 
| ſuffice; uſing therefore not only hapti/e; baptiſt and 
| baptiſm catechiſe, catechiſt, and catechiſm; & c. but 
humaniſe, humaniſt, with de the n of 


human and humane; c 


wberiſe, with author . and ai 


tyranny ; controvert, controuertiſt and :controwex/y ; 
artiſt, lutaniſt, caſuiſt, with art, lute, cafe and 


caſuiſiry; as re eee eee 


barbarouz, gallic, mahometan : lutaniſe however and 
lutaniſm being no more — though no Jeſs, in- 
frequent, than barbariſe barbariſi, gulliciſe galliciſt; 

yet mabometaniſe, not mahometaniſt as ſioiciſe ſioi- 


ciſi, not ftoiciſt, the adjectives mahometan.and. ſtoic 


themſelves ſufficing for the agents underſtood. 


NMuaturaliſe from natural both adopts the part icu- 
lar naturaliſt and naturaliſin, and forms: the general 
naturaliſer with naturaliſement; ſor this adopting 

alſo the ſolemn naturaliſation. So civiliſe, from civil, 


civiliſer and ciuiliſement or avihfation.;. but advertiſe 
being abſolutely primitive, only advertiſer and ad- 


verti ſement; while compromi ſe, being itſelf the ac- 


tion, needs only the agent compromiſer. 


— 


patron and patronage; eyrannife,: with — — 


an 


* 
0 
It 


| 


*S " a GY Wu Ss ., 


» to the latin e 


- which do but 
origitials; and {6 bear rather # forming chan formed 
_ relation! to the countries 46 ch they belong: as 


V 
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en may ba de in like manter alien or na- 
tive. Thus hiftery forms, or ſeems to form, Bio- 


nian, publie publican'y and, inſerting i liquefied, 


every other ic, ns" phyfic phyſician, Hence academy 


either fubſtitutes its appropriative academic, or forms 


from it acauemtician. As, from the adjectives civil 


and burbarous; civilian and barbarian, ſa from the 


ſubſtantives Chrift, Greeer (ſor Grece), Rome, &c. 


Gene, gridian,” Tonian, ic. "equally uſed as 2- 


—— , Idi, s SIA) 


Kauun, partiſan; and ee ee Bovine 
metinte | from art, part, and court, through 


the ſeeming channels of artiſe, &c. though the laſt, 
if (as ſome will have up Sy deem c s 
chu teonꝰ Or Tr EUh. I Og In |! 


o th form ue, who ads but 5 


- Bree 


85 


Locul or gentile agents ee des ee, 
Jop the termination of their Preiß 


fot, feede, dune, angie, jute, yoth, Frank, pole, eiu, 


greet, turt, &c. for à feattifh or ſcuch, Ke. pelſen, 
or a perſon of Scotland, Stoeden or Swedeland, Dattia 
or Denmart, Angeln, or of Anglia, ' afterwards 


England, Fittland, Gothia or Gothlanid, Friticia vr 


 Frankland, afterwards France, Polbnia or Poland, 


Judea, Grecia or Grete; Tureia or Turky, &c.#*8o 


ſay we a tartar; a bavar, a wy. an yn &c, vor | 


a tartarian, &e., | 
With little change do we bios m bend a 


briton, a fieming, a ſpuniard; with none a avvyard ; 


= At TRE PAIN IESs or 


for a native of Britain or of Bretany, of 8 
of Spain, of Savey, &c. So the modern adjective 


Swiſs, and the ancient Fidenates, Veientes, & c. for 


the /witzers or inhabitants of Stwitzerland or Sti ſer- 
land, the fidenatians, ueientians, &c. or the people 
of Fidene, Leii, &c. Mogul or mogol, gaul, and 
britain (now oftener briton ) nominate en a 
native as well as the country. 
Many local agents add er tothe place: a as Japlander, 


londoner, to Lapland, Londen, Nor muſt it paſs un- 


noted that every verb, natural or- ſubſtitutional, 
whatever, or whether any, be its peculiar agents, 
may in a general verbaliſing ſenſe, or uſed as a mere 
verb, admit er the common agent. Thus war can 
abſolutely form warrer as well as warrior; me 
 * Warrer warrerer, &c, not to repeat ſave, wal and 

others with the agents we have ſeen. 

As all adjectives, ſo doubtleſs all corticiplen may 
be ſubſtituted for - agents underſtood: the engliſh, 
the ſublime, the knowing, the hnown, &c. for the 
engliſh tongue or people, the ſublime ſtile or ſpirits, 
the knowing perſon. or perſons, the inoum perſon or 
perſons, thing or things, &c. nay may actually become 
ſubſtantives; as a roman, romans ; a dear, dears ; for a 
roman perſon, roman perſons, a dear creature, dear 
creatures, or for the mere words roman, romans, &c. 
The radical verb itſelf may by tranſpoſal of ſtreſs 
. conſtitute ſome agents as well as actions: for, as 
conduct, produce, record, &c. when ſtreſſed on the 


firſt prove actions, ſo convit?, convert, rebel, by the 


ſame change are agents. Subject turns thus action, 


agent, or liner: 1 * aufer and convoy, in 40. 
ile 


a wmv bd. x 5 
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ſtile. become either active or. paſſive. agents; ſubjett | 


either the matter or perſon ſubjected or ſubjeQ, tronſ- 
port and cue n ov ins, or 
the tranſported and convoyed. n 


5 8113 10 D aan Aus, 


er E Vi, 
The formation "of noun ad jetive. 
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A-DJEOFIVES are analogouſly formed into 
the claſſes of diminitiue, collective, and ap- 


propriativg'y) ale han, vos and 
et OP1Þroperyfi+: 246); 


Appropriative are indeed all adjeAive PEARS "ud 


to nourrſubſtantive;or adjective, to verh, or to ad- 
verb; becauſe to thing, action, or their qualifiers: 
hence may formative adjectives be alſo divided into 
nominal, ver bai, and adverbial appropriations. ; 


7? 23149] 1215 148 2 . 
7 "Fx. "Of diminutive adjectives. . 


N > 4.S $J wi 


- The. Peculiar” diminiſher of adjectives is %, 
which ſpeaks ſmalneſs of degree or tendency : as 


1 white whitiſh, red Tedd ib, four fourth, hard hard:/>, 
contracted; ;hguratively harſh : ſo in uppifh, laviſh, 


| peeviſb, fooliſh, modiſh,, rie, Kc. from up, lave, 


piep, fool, made, ague, &c. _ 
This ending of tendency becomes naturally ap- 


propriative in gentile adjectives: as in jew jewiſh, 
dane dani ſo, Spain ſbaniſb, F rance an d frank, Frankiſh 
and french; Sweden W777 fp, feming flemſh, Bri- 
tain britiſh, England engliſb; Scotland and ſcot, ſcot- 
tiſh, whence ſeotch ; Ireland iriſh, Wales welch, * 


walb, Cm corniſh, __ 
+, 4 1 Achee- 


320 Tur PFC is or 
Adectisves are 416 ſometimes leſſened like ſubſtan- 


Tres. eſpecially by rhep6aic he ; =s dark darling, 
dear darling, flarve Hlarvling by y too in the three 


poeticals paly, filly, fecpy, from pale, fil, and 
fleep ; while dreary; hoary, and auxiliary, on the con- 


trary, drop their y, to become the more poetic drear, 
hoar, and auxiſiar ; as does the DORAN ebony to 
form the adjedive bon. 

Every ſtile allows adjeQives the leſſening liquid ; 


but hardly etſewhere than in the relative diminutions 


nimble, cripple, brittle, Fitle, apparently from vin, 


creep, break, lack; or in fickle, ee idle, bers cone 


ſoever ſprung; - NAI 


The other liquid bey 1 Hkewiſe diminiſh adjec- 


tives, and in four at leaſt ſubjoin the idea of ten- 
dency : as ener and Iimber from flim and _ fo 
clever and bitter, from cleave and bite, 

er is alſo (we know) a comparative termination 
1 indefinite, and ſo of diminiſhing, tendency, 


| when ſubjoined to feven poſitive qualifiers of direc - 


tion: thus from in, aut; up, neath ; fore, lats and 
bind” ſpring g inner, outer, and the figurative utter; 5 
upper, ne nether, former, Tatter, and hinder. - 

ow colleQively diminiſhes the qualifying 1 nouns 
narrow, Rees. and bollow, from aar, /haal, and 


hole. 
Various are, in this as in other clalfes, the petty 


expreſſives, formed by Nature herſelf, and cloſed 


by almoſt any conſonant : as ſlim, prim, trim, 


grim; ſbarp, glib, fliff, bluff, gruff; pat, fquat, 
flack, ſnug, ſmug ; from ſlight, prick, trick, gray, 


As or /hear, glide, fn? or fi, No, gray, put, 


fquar 75 


\ STIL 4 
= At a _ —_ 1 ” _Y 7 80 


1 wv @ uv 


| ſquares 


Po rudi nia, ini 


lition, with, i it; 25 1 in efficaty een Hud fe 
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| flow, ſnack or ſical, ſmooth. Not with the 
leſs expreſſively opened, vowel feet, freep, arear, &œ. 


"SS HAS 4 


Collective FW, 1 fulnefs of the thing, - 


> quality, or action, to which they add the endings y 
or ous: as of dew, leaf, touch, clay, wit, anger 3 


worth, flap; film, clown, ſward, ſtint, red; in dewy, 
leafy, touchy ; and, with the proper inſertion, ſup- 


preſſion or change,  clayey,.. witty, angry; worthy, 


HR "flimſy ; clunyy, fwartly, flingy, ruddy. 


Any conſonant. but s or its proxy may aſſume au, 
2 termination more peculiarly of the higher ſtile : 
as humor humorous, defire deſirous, grief 'grievous, 


wonder 2 ondraus, trouble troublaus. 


y links: as elſewhere in this aſſumption; as mu- 
ty iniquitous : or melts into coa- 


Gris, 


The 


* 03711 


y lition is aſcertained by i its running into e 


as a vocal Jiquid in the elevated diſfyllables duteous, 
bequifous (for beuteous, if not buteous), piteaus, plen- 


trous, bounteous, from duty, &c. By the ſame 
melting power F/ inſertive. combines the adfciti- 
tious ſyllable, with the roots right and court, in the 
branches. righteous and courteous, now commonly $ 
cur teous. 

Many abſtracts of ation form heir colleding | 
 adjeQtives by changing i ion into ious, that is, on after 
4 liquid into ous : as vexation vexations, rebellion 


1 rebel 


- 


ee  - - Taz PrINCIPLES.,oF 5 


| rebellious, oblivion oblivious. But 2 and ſup- 
poſititious, which are primitives (from the latin) 
3 to | exclude the r of x and _ | 


'$ 7 Of « appropriatives. 


Appropriative adjeAtives add to the obje& of pro- 
perty the 3 9. a 3. or the page al, , 
e 
hy appropriates ey to its object; as man 
manly, order orderly, Kate AHately, time timely : 
to period therefore, in yearly, balfyearly, "EY 
terly, monthly, weekly, daily, hourly, minutely, mo- 
-mently, which, for every (or each) "Year, &e. may 
r qualify either thing or action 

to a qualifier, in lindy, ſurly, elderly; " eafterh, | 
weſterly, northerly, ſoutherly (for ſutherly), and onely, 
as only was and muft be; from hind, ſour, eller; 
after, wefter, nortber, ſout let, theſe four now loſt in 

eaſtern, - &c,” and one, which remains in the forma- 
tive, while itſelf is transformed into wor. 

This termination of tendency ſo near akin to 1%, 
may therefore be alſo claſſed with the diminutives, 
Which are iy of of e degree or ten- 
dency. | 
en W. the matter or fubBtance * as . 
braſen or brazen, laden (for ledden), wooden, ſilken, 
* woolen or tollen, hempen, wheaten, that of gold, braſs, 
lead (for led), wood, filk, wool, 120 . 5 ſo 
the time, in Lenten that of. lent. 5 


Five 


*. 
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Five nouns in er, | topf is ens vowel, aſſume 
its conſonant, fo contractin eren into ern: one ſub- 


ſtantive, leather laatbern {for lether Tethern); and 
the four adjectives of cardinal gn of which exiſt. 


only in their formatives 29 1 1n:rthern, . 
ſouthern (f for ſulbern 95 Al ze ocher _ wer 


ſaw; 5 | 

ws” an, "ary are Seneral I oy ae and may 
follow either a vowel 6r a Aa thus colloquy, - 
virtue, ſeri pture, addition, monument, critic; ortbh -- 
dax; ſever, &c. form tallequial, virtual, ſcriptaral, : 
additional, monumenta 25 Wtirn ,, 5 "orthedexal; feve- 
ral, & c. Ambroſia finks 48 Batüraly f its coinci- 


dent vowel in ambrofuah"as Ane ceflor drops i ite feeble: 


2 
o-in anceſtral. 7 


Origin, harmony, or both, inſert often F liquid, 
eſpecially after er, or and & 6055 which after „ be- 


comes f in che formative; J "as rhe mini nes 


A 


: ali Tj aue, * 17 on the <ontrary- 


admits no ſuch change in provincial,” any more than 
commerce in commercial. The ſame analogy inſerts 


for the liquid in ethereal,” and 2 in Neltual, Mah 


from ether, Met, and 1. 

ic is a foreign, and ical x Jomeftic termination. 
The former therefore is uſed upon ſolemn, the 
latter on familiar occaſions ; as ſerapb ſeraphic or 


ſeraphical, microſcope micreſcopic or microſcopical. 


Where the ſubject then is naturally ſolemn, the * 


5 ſolemn ene prevails; and where familiar, the 


e familiar. 


Tu Pb ir or 


familiar. Fo tay we  afmoſt only 5 miltonic, from | 
majeſty, 228 &c. and whimſical, finical, from whim- 
I, fine, &c. Romantic ſprings thus from the old o- 
mant or the older romaunt, as pedantic from pedant, &c. | 
an appropriates peculiarly, and peculiarly ap- 
propriates, to propers ; that is, an appropriates to 
propers more than to other nouns, and does ſo 
more than other terminations. _ 
oh, en, and os; us, a, and um run naturally into 
an, ean, or ian, which other endings ſubjoin in 
the appropriative. Thus Phidias phidian, Pytha- 
goras pythagorean, Hercules herculean, Pegaſus pe- 


 gaſean, Paros parian, Auguſtus auguſian, Eraſius 


eraſtian, Tartarus tartarean ; Sabea ſabean, India 


indian, America american, So venetian, oxonian, 


cantabrigian appropriate to Venetia, Oxonia, Canta- 
brigia, the latin names of Venice, Oxon or Oxford, 
Cambridge; as elyſian, burgundian, circean, ceſarean, 
newtonian, &c. to E Aſum, Burgundy, Giree, Ts 
Newton, &c. - 

To appellatives an alſo ſometimes e 5 
as in preſbyter from n, e ſenaterian or 
ſenatorial. e 

ary ſeldom forms appropriation, except in fal- 
diary, reſi duary, cuſtomary, momentary, parl iamen- 
tary, and inſerting the aſpirate liquid in re/identiary, 


plenipotentiary, to ſubſidy, refidue, cuſtom, momenty 
parliament, ref dent or n ne or ple- 


nipotence. 
Appropriative of 2 Gion are the endings of poſ- 
ſibility, able, ible; of aptneſs, iue, ate; or of . 


performance, the more 3 n ant. 


1 | | | ph 


FT 3 


80 7 


feeble, canverſant. 
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perfor mable, chr able, converſoble, liable, 15 able, 
changeable, actionable, falbionable, fer viclal &c. 
from perform, defire,, Ye. ſo reducible, firabls, 
from reduce and force, with the leſs e, or 
rather rare termination. . 
ive follows t, /, or c: as 3 ſportive, 
expreſſive, conducive, apt to communicate, Sporty. ex- 
preſs, conduce. 7 alkative ſprings therefore from 
zaltate, an unexiſting formative of talk. - * 


ate and ant conclude few other engliſh forma- 5 


tionate ; Pa fa ut, tranſeendant, and, wh the ſecond 


Without much claim of. analogy 3 7 
drop the ſubjunctive of the diphthong in bond; 
and chintæ, denominative of a certain kind of cloth, : 
looks an abbreviation of * | 


As eee, * in all. A the 
ordinal from the cardinal numbers; or the numeral, 
which ſpeaks the order of one thing, from the 
reſpective numeral which collects one or more 
things; whence the two chief claſſes of numeral 


adjectives are ſometimes not unreaſonably pare po 
collective and calculative, 


The engliſh ordinal or calculative — is 
formed — the cardinal or collective, by adding 
eth to a vowel, and only th to a conſonant : 
thus four fourth, five and twelve (with the natural 
change) fifth and twelfth, thirteen RAS: py | 
3 hundred hundredth, &tc. WS 


* | 


. 326 Tur PainciPLEs or 


Fin is a ſuperlative, as if foreft, from fore; 'Y 
« cond is primitive; third is variouſly irregular from 


' three; eighth adds to eight the full aſpirate (th), with-. 


out dropping its own f in reality as it does in ap- 


S> 


pearance; and ninih preſerves the open vowel of 


nine, Jhough orthography drop the ſervile. - 


The formative pronominal adjectives are ficſt- 


1 . of perſonal poſſeſſion, thence termed poſſeſſive: 


whoſe, my, thy, his, her, its; our, your, their, equiva-- 
Tent to of whom, of me, of thee, of him, of her, it; 
f us, of you, of them, rear”. as wen. as their, . is 
a formative. of they. 

Other formative ee are the demenltfa- 


tive this and that, which ſeem the offspring of the; 
and the indefinite partitives any, every, ſeveral, fu, 


from an, ever, ſever, . 


C's 4. The collateral fumes of adjeltivers 


þ > Many adjectives of formative ending deſcend im- 
mediately froni other tongues, along with and not 


from the nouns or verbs of which they expreſs the 


; relation or tendency: with abſtain thus abt emious, 


error erroneous, matter material, empire imperial, pa- 


e (s if ftil paroch) parochial, biſhop epiſcopal, , 


crime criminal, noun nominal. 


A there are different formations - for Afrerent 


4 purpoſes, ſo do ſome nouns form in one ſenſe and 


| 5 in another: thus air airy and e, . 5 


and roſeate, &c. 
© Some borrow ic in the elegant, 2nd * add al f 
in the familiar: thuy apoftle adopts apoftc ke; yn: 


chymits > 


family familiar, people popular, rule regular, oracle 


| — 2 4 Y ” 1 
1 5 , %. ; 
6 % I * \ * # p 4-4 1 : - 44 C 
g 2 — 
* 
* * N 
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_—— furgemn (once chirurgeon ) chirurgic ; ſchiſm 
ſebifmatic, emblem emblematic, with problem problema 
lic, epi gram epigrammatic, grammar grammatic, ex- 
taſy extatic (or uninvolved ecflaſy ecflatic); apoplexy 
apoplectic, practice prattic, theory and theorem theo- 
retic, ſympathy ſympathetic, energy energetic (ſome- 
times frenchly energic), apology apologetic, catechiſm 
and catechiſe catechetic ;- analyſis analytic," palſy para- 
lytic, chaos chaotic; giant gigantic, proſe proſaic: ſo elegy 


elegiac, demon demoniac, &c. apofile forming alfo from 


apoſtolic apo/tlical, clymift from: chymic chymical, ies 
_ AdjeQtives in ar are all foreign, though ſometimes 
ſeemingly domeſtic formatives: as 2 3 


oracular or oraculous, like miracle miraculuus; and 
fo title titular, like fable Fabulous, Se. r 

' Moſt in-ary, and all perhaps in ery, are ab 
origin: as epiſlolary relating to epiſtie, preparatory, 


explanatory, ſatisfattory, offertory, dilatory, to prepa- 
F 8 explanation, ſatisfaction, offer, delay. \ . © 


Verbs often bring along with them their ap- 
propriative of poſſibility: as imitate imitable, com- 


municate communicable, apply applicable, prattiſe-prac- 


ticable, correct corrigible, elect eligible, 'refratt re- 
Frangible, reflect reflexible, divide divifible. 

Some form at home a literal, and abroad a figura- 
tive appropriation : as deſpiſe de/piſable and deſpica- 
ble; while others, commonly borrowing, form alſo 


in the ſame ſenſe upon occaſion : as perceive percepti- 


tible and perceivable, diſſolve diſſoluble and 4; ſſolvable. 
Many appropriatives are likewiſe primitive in the 


LI 
- 


ether claſſes: as diviſive, \ produtive,: . deſirudtive, 


22 . * Ss = 
SSN .-  inquiſuive, 


326 iS Tas Paixeir is or 


inquifitive, comparative, augmentative, jr Tine 


tending to diviſion, produttion, dęſirudtion, inguiſi- 


tron, compariſem, augmentation, diminution ; or apt 
to dimiae, produce, defiroy, rnquire, compare; ang- 


ment, dimimiſb: n 


for fupplicating, fignifying, appearing, &c. 
Many nouns and verbs ſo eaſily adopt 3 


duzury lururious, injury injurions, hide bideaus, tu- 
.mult - tumultuous, tempeſt tempe/iiuues, contempt con- 
remptuoms, inſtamt inflantaneous, ambition ambitiois, 


ſuſßpici an ſuſpiriaus; tine, liraal, event eventual, intel- 


left intellectuni, ſenſe ſenſual, artiſſce artificial, ſolſtice 
folfritial, vue jouial, adverb adverbial, matrimony 
matrimonial; pyramid pyramidal, perſen perſonal, na- 
tion national. So numbers in ic: as angel angelic, 
poet poetic, theatre theatric, mathod methadic, philoſo- 
pby phileſophre, which form in humbler ſtile ange- 


and ane a5 patriarch 
patrearchal. _ 


| ir is ſometimes che ending of adopted perſonals 
or nationals, which feldom entering into the fa- 


miliar, as ſeldom aſſume the familiar termination. 
Thus has Ufo/es moſair, Ptalemy ptolemaic, Plato 


Platonic, Anarreon unacrrontic, W _ ” 


| hanfeatic: ſcarce ever moſaical, &c. 


an is, we already know, the moſt frequent gen- | 


Atlas atlantean ;_ Cir 


tile ending: as ZHyble hyblran, 


crro ciceronian, 3 (as if Thefadzis ) thefſa- 


lonian; 


—— — farms-them:; + cial 
danger dangerour, rovet coverous, joy jopaus, Virtue 
virtuous, vire vicious, grace gracious, glory glorious, 


Arai, pacticul, &c. while monarchy has thus mnenarchec 


— 
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haian; "Carthage carthaginian, Norway norwegiant'y | 


Samaria ſamaritan, Abdera abderitun, Tripoli tri. 
politan, Naples (as if ſtill - Neapolis )* pA 
Anglia anglican, Parma parmeſan. 

So naturally has our analogy branded — - | 
gentiles, that they too appear quite her own: thus 
Rome, Thebes, Athens, Tyre, Troy, &c. roman, be- 


ban, athenian, tyrian, trojan, &c. Eurupe european, 
Africa or Aﬀric african, Egypt egyptian, Biſcay 


biſcayan, Italy itulian, Virgil virgilian, Ow" Pp 


* Horatius or Horatio) horatian. 


ine is generally, though not always, et 
as cryſtal cryſtalline, ſerpent ſerpentine, diet dietine, 
Benedift benediftine, Leo leonine; Alp alpine, Tu- 
rentum tarentine, Byzantium byzantine, mug 


alexandrine, Philiſtia philiſtine. 


ene and eſe are only gentile: as Nice nicene, Nina 


veth nazarene, Palmyra paimyrent, Damaſcus damaf- 
cene, whence the contractions dm And dn. 8d 
Ching nn nefe, Portugal portugueſe, Milan milaneſty dec. 


e like formatives, have different en- F 
dings for different appropriations: thus virtye de- 
rives virtuous and virtual, ſpirit ſpirituous and ſpj- 
ritual, analogy analogous and analogic or -anatygicat, 
harmony harmonious and harmonic or harmonical, ne- 


tropolis metropolitan and metropoli tical, verb verbal and 
verboſe, nectar nectareous or nectarean and nectarine. 


Some, whether formed or derived, differ only 


in the liquefier, which alſo advances the ſtreſs from 


the antepenult to the penult, and ſpeaks rather 


foreign derivation: as nectar neftarous or necta- 
. | eus, 


86360 TRI Parncietes or 


CCE 


carpſe or corps belong corporal or corporeal, equally 


foreign, but not of promiſcuous ſervice. 


Juſt ſo have gentile appropriatives various en * b 
dings for various uſe. Thus philippian appropriates 


to Philippi, philippine and philippic differently to 
Pjbilip, as ſaturnian and ſaturnine to Saturn, ara- 


bian to Arabia, arabic to arab, delphian and del. 
phic almoſt alike. to Delpbi. So felavonic, gaulic 


and gallic, britannic, germanic, greek, to Sclavonia, 


Gaul, Britain, Germany, Greece, in one way; and 
ſclauonian, gauliſb, britiſh, german, grecian, in ano- 
ther. The appropriative apparently gives name to 
the country in ſuch as german Germany, tuſcan Tu/- 
cany, norman Normandy, gaſcon Gaſcony, catalan Ca- 
e, which alſo forms catalonian. x 


Either borrowed or formed may we likewiſe a ac- 
count the appropriatives. of prime, ſecond, tribute, 


- acceſs, in N An. e, accefſary or 


ſry: 4 293 


Of different 3 a8 well. as. altes 4 


tion know we ſome that differ only in = ſtreſs, 


which laid on the firſt ſpeaks them foreign, and 
on the ſecond. domeſtic: as comparable, commen- 


dable, acceptable, admirable. Nay formative or adop- 


tive, as literal or figurative, may many be deemed, 


which never change the ſtreſs : whether this affect 


che firſt, as in comfortable, or the ſecond,. as in: 


1 But really borrowed are eguitable, con- 
temptible, convertible, refifirble, though ming, 
Formed from equity, , convert, . 8 


",. * 4 


FS. 


E ** 


þ * hs ; 
W * 8 8 
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And ſo in the other endings are exceſſwe, -col- 


lective, interrogative; repentant, provident, ee 
di ſentient, ſufficient, diſcutient, appropriative to, a 


8 if formed from exceſs: or exceed, cole, interrogate, 
tes repent, provide, differ, diſſent, ſuffice, diſcuſs. 
to Appropriative of number may be deemed eight 
a _ cardinal decimals or decadals: twenty, thirty, forty, 
ele ffi . fixty, ſeventy, eighty, ninety, as if multiplica- 
lac tive of Fain, three, four, five, fix, ſeven, eight, 
2, nine. But as all eight may on one hand be held 
4 FF _. compounds, ſubjoining however oddly to . twain, 
o- three, &c. ty for tens, ſo. on the other they may 
to ii perhaps be more properly he: OED penny 


1 tives and teutonic — e 


— 


C * 
ys 4 


0 H A P Ti E R vin. 
Gy. 11 be formation. of verb. 


C ö 
i] 1 
Aries E | 
- augmented, collected; and qualifying nouns, | 
* as well as nouns qualified, may be turned into 
1 action. Hence have naturally ariſen in all tongues _ MM 
* the claſſes of verb diminutive, imtenſi boe, frequentatings 
incqheimes and communicative. | 

7 ; Np 5 . 1. Of diminutive wakes dl 

0 Our e like our nouns, truly diminative, 


£ are petty expreſlives, terminating in any (eſpecially 
5 A lender) vowel ſtubbed or ſhut by any conſo- 
| | nant: as ſlip, drip, flop, blab, fob, ſmirk, bulk, 
frm, Plod, . whiz, Nick, lag, Jags brag, * 

9, 


1 — 


3322 Tur Parnetvirs or 
dax, &c. from ide, drop, ay, blow, feb, ſmile, 


. 5h of , bray, aut, hold, &c. the vowel 
opening ' boldly into à diphthong in ſprout and 
flout from foring and hing, and lengthening finely 
into the pieper Peep, creep, ſqueal and ſqueak, 
Priel, 4 . roar OY e 3 — 


g * * + 
ws i e | 


, gh 2. Of . ene | 
c Evgtit frequentatives ſpeak alſo Fininittion'by 


frequency; and are formed by the ſubjunction of 

or r, with e feeble after the former as before 
the latter liquid; though certain it is that both 
7 liquids equally ſhut the vowel. A cloſing con- 


ſonant muſt be doubled to àtticulate either aſſump- 


tion. But v in our orthography. never doubled, 
eceding- a conſonant, muſt ſhut the : 


nor ever 
by the / in appearance as well as reality. In this 
Formation an bpen vowel. becomes na rally hut ; 
and various, though natural, ate the other alte- 


nations by eliſion, inſertion, or interchange. 


Tbus wreft forms wreſtle, ſer ſettle, pop popphe, 
bib bibble, ſuck ſuckle, jag joggle; drive drivel, prate 
* tali tattle, wade twaddle, firide fraddle; 


drip dribble, warp warble, Hove ſhuffle, ſbrinꝶ ſhrivel, 


| grope grovel, dwine (now loft) dwindle, hiſs and 
tohiz, whiſtle and tobizile, buz buſtle, poſe puzzle, 
| prinz ſprinkle, chink jingle or gingle, mix mingle, 
maim mangle, run ramble, ſcrape ſcramble, pick piu- 
ale, rock cadale, flray firaggle; firive ſtruggle, writhe 


wriggh, brawl. brangle, rail "wora le, reel rumble, 


5 feel fumbl wb | band | 


; balk; gray or Rride," ply; ſtour; hiſs; ſund or Ray, 


> > B OK 


. 1 as Via. ba. r=) «, OS. FLY — 5 
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h liter and linger, fail falter; hiſi and whiz cubiſper, 


_ ation, and gradually communicate or acquire a 
quality. To a concrete therefore or adjective, 
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bond handle, nib nibbles cxunh crumble, aur 


ardl, ach och, mhfi , af reflect 


throat — — r 
fond fondle, full fuddle, he we, ee known | 


bat in the compound participial neu- funglad. 


c proves uſeleſs in cras crool (as Well as Sor 


draw drawl, ſpit ſpawl, pur puri, wir whirl ; and, 
the dental is ſomewhat. uncommonly prefixed in 
wink twinkle, whinl twink run trundle, — 
hang, dangle.;' (like. lime. flime);x00g 82 


# 
8 


— gn * 
ſputter, ſplit ſplutter, with ſplint ſplinter, ' fly from the 


old fee, whence fit the patent of flutter and Aitor, 


gild glitter, clact clatter, ſmack ſmatter, flick Nutter; 


whine whimper, ſmile fimper, ſing fimmer, fund flame" 
mer, climb clamber, "ſleep flumber, jibe" (or gie? 


fibber-jabber, auith wither," wave water, mold mold: 


and mother, aan Sangha ty : 
binder, out utter. "yo be 


$ 3: of inceptive verbs. ; 
1 . ſpeak a beginning or growing 7 


ſometimes to an abſtraft, do they ſubjoin the termi- 
nation en: as ſhort Sorten, weak weaken, deep diupan, 
fen jften, bard harden, ff after, Ine infer, gd 


 - 
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gladden, moift moiſten, wide widen, great greaten, 
fiel ficken, ripe ripen. So to cheapen. is either to 
make or grow cheap, or to aſk the cheapneſs. The 
comparative 14% forms leſen; and hang at utes can 
than does produce, worſen, I 
The abſtrats that form inceptives are Prey 2 
ftrength, height” (now bight), N Ne heart; "3 
which generate lengthen," &c. * . 

One verb changes the radical * in cub for- | 

1 mative, and inſerts a guttural to articulate the in- 

4 ceptive ending: hear hear ten, really barken, fome- | + 
=_ times contracted to bark,” "whence indeed it im - 1 
= mediately ſprings, : 
- The foreign / (or iz.) is alſo STR ſome- / 
” | t 
} 
[ 
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times imparting, but oftener aſſuming a character: 2 

thus chaſte chaſten and chaſtiſe, like civil civiliſe, and 

human humaniſe,which formatives may be held either 

foreign or domeſtic ; ſo to criticiſe, apeftatiſe, phile- | 
ſephiſe, analogiſe, methodiſe, annaliſe, analyſe, pane» 
gyriſe, epigrammatiſe, &c. is to turn critic, apo» } 
fate, philoſopher, analogi/t, methodiſt, annaliſt, ana- | 
l, panegyriſt, epigrammatiſt, or a dealer in criticiſm, | 
apftaſy, philoſophy, analogy, method or methodiſm, 

annals, veg panegyric, bh . | 


"45 of communicative and other verbs. — 


final forms the 5 fs the noun, or turns the 
ging; ſometimes the qualifier, into ation, opening 
the vowel, and depreſſing the hiſs, the dental, or 
the labial aſpirate: as glaſt glaze or glaſe, bath bathe, 

real h breathe, for breth brethe (or breath), cloth 
« lathe 


” wS WW 
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Aube (or chath) ;  waif waive, grief grieve, fa 
flave, half halve, calf calve, Shelf ſhelve: So lath 
lothe, wry writhe, ten tithe, twain or twin Fwrne 3 and 
ſo the diſſyllable ſecret ſecrete. 

ate may be ranked among the communicative 


endings in ſublimate, validate, compaſſionate, capaci- 


" gh as if from tat: . drr coat | 


citz - 1 


8 pA on ak 1 or 3 are 


formed into one or other of the clafles we have ſeen; 
or become intenſroe, that is, enforced, by various 


addition, inſertion or exchange: from yell yelp, ſnore,. 
ſnort, wave waft, twine twiſt, break burſt, clean 
cheanſe for clenze, rebear rehearſe for reherſe, part 

parſe, whine wince ; fend fence, bound bounce, grind 
crunch, fet fetch, ſnack ſnatch, pick pitch,  clack 
claſh, crack craſh and cruſh, lick laſb, gnaw. gnaſb, 
gape gaſp, gripe graſp and grope, fry Friſt; from 
fy, ſlim, ſlide, or fling, flint; chime, chink; prim, 
prink e fo from fit jet, fwell fwill, full All, gold gia, 


, boly hallow, as from wind oinnoto. 


i runs into & in five, ſubjoining its own figure 28 
the ſervile, the firſt alſo adding the dental liquid: 


thus dry, by, PH. riſe, priſe form ne lay, Plays 


raiſe, praiſe. 
| Every word or aſſemblage may become 3 a com- 
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The formation of adverb, 


s adjeRtives qualify ſubſtantives, fo do . 
verbs. From the noun of quality there · 
foes ariſes in all tongues the adverb of quality or 
manner; in ours, by adding the ſyllable /y : thus 


Tu PRINCIPLES or 5 


wiſe produces wiſely, fooliſh fooliſhly, charming 


charmingly, wretched wretchedly, whole wholely, par- 


tial partially ; manner including order, as from the 
ordinal adjectives ſecond, third, fourth, &c. the 
_ ordinal adverbs ſecondly, thirdly, fourthly, ce. 


Indefinite comparatives being a ſort of poſitives, 


form, as ſuch, adverbs in former formerly, — 


latterly, utter utterly ; as does the indefinite ſuperla- 


tive, now itſelf become an adverb, mo/?, which an ; 
as an adjective produces me/tly. 


Whatever may be employed as 2 qualifier of 


| noun, may form a qualifier of verb: the local 
prepoſitions, through or thorough, throughly or the- 
roughly, in inly, ſcarce out outly; the local adverbs 


near, imwvard, outward, &c. nearly, imwuardly, out- 
wardly, &c. and even the four ſubſtantives part, 


baply. | | 
An adjective in /e pure (that is nenne) 


forms its adverb regularly as we have ſeen: but 
when the liquid is articulated, it cannot aſſume ano- 
ther /, ſinking therefore only the ſervile in 0 effec- 
tive: as noble TOY idle idly. 


The 
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omin: demonſtrative-this ! its ad- 


* by . the vowel in thus. 


Qualifiers of actions as well as of alles admit 
increaſe or diminution, whether in a comparative 
or ſuperlative degree; and that by either adding the 
ſame endings er or , or prefixing the ſame adverbs 
of quantity more and moft 5 which adverbs as well as 


terminations, though naturally definite, may be alſo 


indefinite, like the other meaſures of degree, pretty, 


juſt, very; exceeding,. the familiar mighty, and the 
old right. or full; adverbs. in + never meaſuring ' 


adverbs/ more than adjectives of the ſame termina- 


tion. As we ſay then wiſe, wiſer, wiſe? z or wiſe, 
more wiſe, moſt wiſe, &c. ſo may we fay wiſely, 
wiſelier, wiſclieft, no leſs properly than wiſely, more 
wiſely, moſt wiſely :--for compoſition being more 
common, formation is therefore often more —_—_— 


in adverbial compariſon. 
Vet, unleſs the poſitive vein be abſolutely weak, 
and ſo capable of coalition with the comparing ter- 


minations; unleſs too the adjective be naturally ca- 
pable of formation as well as compoſition, the latter 


alone can take place: as in certainly, more certainly, 


wiſely, wiſely, very wiſely, &c. As exceeding or en-. 
ceedingly good, fo EY or — well 3 but 
only exceeding wiſely, &c. 

Of adverbs, as of adjettives, it may well be 
underſtood, that none admit either formation or com- 


Poſition, but ſuch as "mp occaſionally alter their 
_- degrees + 


Vol. 1. | == - 


— 


moſt certainly ; elegantly, more elegantly, moſt elegantly ; 8 
bonorably, more honorably, moſt hanorably; & © 
As pretty wiſe, wiſe, very wiſe ; &c. ſo pretty 


— 


* 
* 
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degree, that is, augment or decreaſe their meaning. 


To adverbs therefore only of quality or manner, or 
to the offspring only of comparable eiten, can 
the accident of compariſon belong. 

Vet three adverbs of time admit it; /oon, afiew 
(or et) and ſeldem ; ſoon,” ſooner, ſuneſt; &c. which 
oftener form than compound. But, however rare 


be more fon or moſt ſeon,' & c. * is more 


frequent than pretty ſoor, very ſoon, bee 
The comparative ratber has loſt both its politive 

and ſuperlative; while, on the contrary, both + theſe 

degrees are till extant, if obſolete, in ere and erſt 

(of ereſt) the comparative alone being loſt. 

The firſt three cardinal numbers form three col- 


7 


lective adverbs of time: one, two, three; once, 
tibice, thrice. Akin from . Yue re- 


mains. 
Among adverbs of place, here lags not ſo ob- 


: viouſly from . as there N e oa * and 
what. 
Here, there and 435 ood from with their 


own meaning in hence, thence and whence ; and to 


with it in hither, thither, whither ; hence ſignifying 


thus from here, as hither to here, &c. | 
The old demonſtrative yen, or yond, makes a fort 
of comparative, youder, oftener uſed in the adverb 


than the adjective. The now pe Gs fore forms 


forth, n! is to Without, 
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Mes CHAPTER Ix. 
Of the compoſition/of words. 


UCH are the formations of our noun, . * | 


and adverb, or of all our formable parts of 
ſpeech. Ramiſication, or branching, conſtitutes 


thus the domeſtic and fundamental riches of any 
tongue: but riches primitive or formative, foreign 
. . or domeſtic, become infinitely multiplied: by the 


elegant variety of compoſition. + 
As all parts of thought may be 3 combined, | 


ſo may all parts of ſpeech its picture. The direc- 


tion however and relation of actions and of things 
being varied chiefly by prepoſition, the princi- 
pal combination of ver mult be the prepoſitio- 
nal, 


The combinable aegis may, in the engliſh, 


zs in other tongues, be divided into ſeparable and 


inſeparable, or prepoſitive words and prepoſitive 
ſyllables. We Mes reckon about twenty in either 
claſs, 

The former claſs contafns eight dene over, 
under, with, in, on, by, through or thorough, after; 


the ſix adverbs of direction, out, forth, off, up, down, 


back; the three of place, here, there, where.z and 
three now ſeparable only by poetic licence, fore, hind, 


and gain the predeceſſor of gainſt. RY 
The latter, a, en, la; un, in, dis, mis; 45 re, 


pre; con; inter, counter; ſuper ot ſur, * > trans, 
per; con or co, pro, ante and anti: all foreign, but 
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| the two oppoſites be and , which may be deemed | 


our own. 
Both claſſes mix their meaning literally or figura- 


tively, having received from Harmony the following 


eaſy laws, Forth becomes for, and gainſi returns to 


* en runs into em before a ſimple labial m, p, 


| in and con change farther, in engliſh as well 
as 5 and latin, the z, into whatever other liquid 


begins the word they compound; and con drops 


the n before a vowel: as do dis and mis the 5 
before another 3, unleſs that other immediately 


articulate a vowel. 4 en A direct ene 


3 * 
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over 8 tranſition, "3 "an ; ſuperiority. 


or excels ; as overflow, overthrow, overtop, over-ds - 


ſiguratively overhear, overtake. And thus it is that 
to verlost, or overſee a thing, way ſignify either to 


"ſuperintend, or paſs (unheeding) over it. 


Under couches inferiority or defect: as 3 


underdo, under ſel; and 3 en . 
Janes undertake. +18 


Mith combines back in withhold, withdraw 3 and 


againſt | in Mugs 


In precedes literally i in fem," if any; more thao | 


inlay, inſtil, imprint. 4 58 


Out elegantly joins beyond ; as 3 outrun, out- l 


firip, outwit. * 


Forth prefixes figuratively its own ſenſe of out or 


way in Ot : forgo, forſate, n forbear, 
| | Vir bid, 


* 
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| forbid, forgive, forget, farcloſc, beſide the partici ipial 


farlorn. 

_ Up compounds literally or figuratively upheld, 
figuratively upbraid, and ET upturn, upheave, 
&c. 


Baci compounds eure deal id and back. - 


8 
Ferre ſpeaks priority: as forego, forearm. 
. Gain, for gainſt, com pounds only gainſay. _ 


Oft the other claſs, the two french prepoſitions a 
1 and en may, like the engliſh be, in verbal compo- 
| ſition, communicate an action, a thing, or a qua- 


lity ; with pall, praiſe, tempt, ſwag or ſiuage, count; 


appall, appraiſe, attempt, aſfwage, account; with 


portion, foreſt, fright, tun —apportion, afforeſt, 


affright, attune : ſo with certain, aſcertain, ſhut- 
ting the prepoſition as neceſlarily, as c in achnow- 


| lege, which nevertheleſs retains the radical mute of 


the ſimple. g is doubled alſo in aggrieve, as in 
aggrandiſe regardleſs of origin. Allot and allure” 


are perhaps as foreign as agglomerate or agglutinate; 


while aligbt with both vowels open is no leſs viſibly 


a native than ariſe, amount, abide, awake; award, 


abet, avail, amaze, abaſe. Aſhamed and accurſed, 


like affraid, corruptly afraid, are become partici- 


pials. Yet aſbame may be uſed in all its parts: nor 
are accurſe and re * FIR; — 
ble. | 


|; embolden, which has almoſt excluded the ſimple; 
* 5 75 rays 


Juſt ſo may en or em join cies verb or noun: 
as emorap, embroider, enlighten, poetically, enlight ; 


cam - 
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encamp, embattle, embower, enact, entruſt, enfranchiſe, 
enſlave, enthrall ; enable, n_ endtar, enſanguine, 
empur ple, embitter 5 &c. 

This prepoſition, though at once greek, frepch, 
and engliſh, is often confounded with the latin in 
its equivalent in meaning, but not in ſound: yet 
| being neceſſarily feeble, indelicate utterance makes 
indelicate writing confound vowels ſo cognate as 
and i ſhit. Hence ſee we often and hear we in- 
cdloſe, intreat, implead, inſpirit, inure, inurn, &c. 
for encloſe, entreat, emplead, enſpirit, enure, enurn, &c. 
nay oftener impark, impriſon, &c. than empark, 
' empriſon, &c. even incapacitate for encapacitate its 
very reverſe, and impeath for empeach, which is in 
our tongue a ſimple directly taken from the french 
compound. | 
B. copiouſly communicates, or deeply pans 
in, an action, a thing, or a quality: as bedaub, be- 
ſprinkle, bewilder, bewail, and belove ſeldom uſed 
but in the participle or participial beloved. So by 
elegant analogy, beſet, beſpeal, bethink, beſeec (from 

befeck), beget, begin, which has almoſt exploded its 
fimple: and behave, behold, be/tow, become, befall, &c. 
' which involve their ſimples figuratively. With a 
noun, it makes a verb in bedew, bemire, benight, 
beguile; befriend,  befool, berogue ; becalm, belate : be- 
long, &c. But be in behead (for behed) is privative. 

The engliſh an and the latin dis are our in- 
ſeparable prepoſitions of privation or denial, but 
not of promiſcuous ſervice. _ 

Un undoes or takes away: dis denies or divides. 


Tus unda, undectiue, unbury ; unleave, unman; un- 
8 | ba lla 3 


un or dis, in i 
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hallow, &c. diſbelieve,. disjoin, digjuint, dis figure, diſ- 
countenance, diſmay; difrobe (or diſenrobe), dife 
franchiſe, diſplace, diſpirit.; r & GS. 
dis alone precedes a vowel, as. | diſallow, fe 
tangle, diſinter, diſotun, difunite. 
Some verbs admit either privative in its way. 
For, though, while one takes away a poſitive ac- 


tion, and the other communicates a, negative. one, 
the ideas muſt neatly. coincide z no leſs certainly 
may they be diſtinguiſhed,, un compounding the li- 
teral, and ai: the figurative. privation-. Thus fo 
unpeuplo, unburden, uncover, is literally to remove 


the people, the burden, the cover; whereas, 10 
diſpeople, ia diſburden, to diſauer, ate the figurative 
r or reverſes. of to. propla, to. bur dan, to cover. 
80 to | wnqualify, beteaves of qualification: and. 10 
diſqualify conveys diſnualification. And ſo we un- 
chſe our lips, in order to diſclaſe our. minds. 


Tue latin r 10 is vied e for 
Dis is elegantly: difptrſire in 4 Fever, Art, 
.(lofing £ in) diſport, di an; but almoſt redpotant 
in difannuh, like the un juſt fo uſed in unizoſe.. 


Mis is a negative of right: no wonder if aac 


prepoſition eaſily combine, which ſpeaks human 


action amiſs : as miſunderſtand, miſtale, miſcenfirus; 

miſbecome, miſgive; miſtime. miſplace, c. 
De compounds like un or dis, dethrone, deflawer, 

is like en or be, defile: (ſimple loſt), deforces. 


depaſture, depidture ; damean, han Peg . 


ting. aniy enn. 
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Ke, implying back or again, repeats or renews | 


an ackion: as reenter, reinter, retake, remind, reland, 


redemand ; ſo the ſimple remand for Tec | in the 5 


fenſe of command back. 
Pre is equivalent to fore. We ay heme; 


previdain or n but on! y preengages 65 


5 eſs, &C. 


Ante compounds alſo before i in antedate. | 
"Con, or co, before a vowel, fignifying gether, 
muft conjoin : as concenter, cooperate. 


© Inter, between or among, elegantly combines in- 


terpoſition or feciprocation : as mtermeddle, inter- 

mix, interweave, interleave, interchange. © 
Counter, againſt, muſt bring contrariety, or op- 

polition : as counterad?, ſo countervail and countermand, 

two ſimples for counter-avail, counter-command, But 


inſtead of the N the latin Le 1 


in contraiſtinguiſb. 
Super, over, or above, compounds fee, he 


: rats, ſuperintend, ſuperinduce. 


Sulz under, ſub/ign and ſubdivide.” 


b Trans; beyond or acroſs, Wer eure, 
and tranſpoſe * © LAH TC 1 


Per through, peru ſ⸗ and 9 


Pro, forth, eems x len e compound, peu, 


and prolong, SG ei 
Many other verbs, as well as various: of thele 


laſt, ſo coincide both with foreign and domeſtic 
analogy, that they may be deemed either com- 


pounds or tranſplants : thus inhale, implant, impreſs, 


imprime, improve, impart, incite, incapacitate; 3 eM- 


a i andamoge, endebt oy endet ), empark, 


- 


embaim, 


, 
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embulm, _ embrace, enrage, enrich; decamp, deform, 


 depaint, defraud); ſurpaſs, furcharge, furceaſe, ſur- 
render, ſurround. So the various ſeeming compounds 


of cede, tend, form, fix, ſelve, join, preſs, &c. as 


precede, attend, . inform, trans fix, diſſolve, conjoin, 


compreſs. Ad, ab, ex, or any other Prepoſition not | 
our own, muſt ſpeak their compounds primitive 


| with us, in LW, . extend, .&c. 5 5 


FE, ,- - 4 

Verbs ſeldom combing: but with prepoſitians; ; yet 
ſometimes they prefix a nominal ſpecifier: as way- 
lay, thunderftrike, . caſebarden, finedratu, fulfil, par- 


** 


tale, which laſt, though apparently made up of 
part- tale, and conjugated as Ms: is as n a 


* from the frenen. | 
As half may adjectively divide A "thing, lo may . 


it ad verbially hakve an action: with » half-guines, 
 half-wit, whence balf-witted ; and with: mes done, 
balf- «do, Half. Yr cad, Half. -ſpell, &c. 33 | CA) 


Still ſeldomer do verbs ſubjoin a ſpecifier: as in 
vouchſafe.. Already have we ſeen the feeble nega- 


tive * in cannot, and contracted i in cax'ty &c. 
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r to verbal is nominal compoſition 


. ee are often the ſame in both. 


We are to obſerve, however, that nominal com- 
poſition is abſolute or occaſional. Abſolute may be 


termed that compoſition, where the ſimple parts 
fo _ are inſeparable z that is, where they 


ws Cs never 
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never did, or no longer do meet but in a com- 
pound word. Occafional compoſition is that of 
which the ſimples may be uſed apart, or com- 
bined with the like effect in a ſentence, when 
not in a word. This kind requires therefore a 
hyphen, or that link which unites words into a 
middle ſtate between abſolute compoſition and 


abſolute ſeparation z and ſo ſpeaks the occaſional 


but a half-compoſition. For example, as we can 
"ſeparately ſay, the interp:ſer is well come, fo may 
the adverb and participle. in the ſame ſenſe and 
ſound be linked into the participial in the well. come 
interpoſer, who however may be the reverſe of wa- 
come, which changes the ſenſe with the ſtreſs, 
and creates an inſeparable compound. | 
Thus do adverbs and adverbials unite, oc- 
caſionally or abſolutely, with participles into par- 
ticipial adjeQives : in well-meaning, well- meant (for 
uel- ment), fweetly-ſmiling or fuweet-ſmiling, much- 

. obliged, never-failing, above-mentioned, before named, 

_ aforenamed, foreſaid, after cited, toit hin- contained, 
inbor n, outſtanding, forthcomt 1 5 "pe ifted, downcaft, 
& c. 

' Other adjeRives are compounded in like man- 
ner: as wiſely-bold, over- 3 ever- green, 
. evergWhere-preſent, - _ 

1p, in, and aut, compoſe. each an dene with 
hd: : upland, inland, outland. 

Of the inſeparable, ſuper joins above to fine, 


8 . human, natural ; as does preter, beſide, to 


_ the laſt adjective: fuperfine, &c. not to mention 


| ſupernumerary. 


x | | By 


* Wer &c. 
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in preeminent, and extra prefixing beyond. to on- 


dnary, as without, uo parochial, judictah, and mn. 


dane, in extraordinary, &c . 


De ſeems to — et as 


1 does the verb Weng me eee 5 
well as antenuptial. » | ve 


The greek anti, ni ee . 4 


5 wen : as antimonarchicah, anti ſcurbutic. 


Its oppoſite: con or co, others: as 5 


coecternal. But moſt of its compounds as well as 5 


thoſe of the other inſeparable prepoſitives may be 


deemed rather foreign than domeſtic : re ae 


mutual, collateral, correlative, &.. 
| tn is the negative computer: ee mins 


| e whether ſuch as come immediately from 


the Iain, or mediately bon that language through 
the french: even of ſome, which by deſcent or 


coincidence, bear at once a foreign and e 
countenance; of thoſe eſpecially which ene 


in al, ous, t of te, ive or ble. . SAAD 
Of the firſt elaſs are immoral, ia e : 
incurious, incredulous, impious ; inelegant, infrequent 3 * 
ine act, incorrect, inaccurate, infinite ; ' impaſſeve ; - 
immutable, inculpable, indocible : with informal, in- 


 effeftual, inefficacious, inauſpicious, inglorious, in- 


terate, indefinite, irreſolute' inactive, | mattentive, 
inoffenſrue, inconclufrue 53 inconfiderable, improbable, 


-iHaudable, inapplicable, indiſſaluble; N in- 


. exhauſtible, irreſſtible, a. ny irr „ in- 
? Qs . 


Gr mm — 
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Of the ſecond, inconſtant, andecent, imperfect, 


, indiftind ; incapable, inflexible, inviſible, 
. incompatible, incombuſtible; with impartial, indepen- 


dant, irreverent, indifferent, inimitable, invariable, 
implacable, incurable, irremediable, irreparable, in- 


comparable, inconſolable, indiſputable, incorruptible ; 
inconuertible, impercepiible, inſenſible, - inacceſſible, 


irreprebenſible, indiviſible, &c. which are all both 


french and engliſh. Immovable, irreprovable, and 


Go ee with a . it are now _w 


Ot like s And fo.of like 8 


* 


3 immaterial, incorporeal, indæuaut, adi 


crete, vulgarly: indiſcreet; irreproachable, - imprac- 


ticable, 4nfallible, "indelible 5 indocil, immodeſt, in- 
valid, inhuman, iure, n en, invo- 


Luntary, & c. 1 5 
I is the ates wh FFF 1 ah 


- unuſual; unmajgſtic or unmajeſtical, unrighteous, un- 


changeable, unblamable, unapproachable, undi ſſaluable, 


. unſerviceable, emma ſo Wa eg 


unciiſi omarys &c. 

Even primitives, ee Gn, not. ori- 
 ginally compounded. wich in, take the engliſh 
negative: as unfit, unlile, unclean, uncommon, un- 
uniform, unneceſſary, ungenial, ungeneraus, ungra- 
ious, umſcrupultus 3 unpleaſant for unpleſant, unimpor- 
tant, unindulgent, unmagnificent ; uncircumſpett ; un- 
apprebenſiue, unplauſible, © untenable z with unprofi- 


able, unfavorable, which, as well as - wmatural, 


| 1 8 be deemed compound formatives: ſo com- 


2 FELL Py 


- that -which it combines with participles or partici- 
pjials: as unblaming, unblamed; undiſputing, undiſpu- 
ted; untnotuing, unknown 3+ unerring, unwearied, 
 unaffraid, unaſhamed, unlearned (for unkried), un- 
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-pounding thoſe in ic or ical ; as unphileſophic un- 


philoſophical, ungrammatic ungrammatical,  unpoetic 
unpoetical. Vet we uſe, as if etymologically, inor- 


ganic inorganical, 1mmethadic immethodical,: impolitic 


impolitical; and: . ee, ae as well as- 


implauſible. , 12 64h | 
Nay n are 58 ! as to — * whole 5 


parents are denied by in- unable, unegual, uncivil, 


uncertain, undue,' unjuſt, unapt (inapt being no com- 
pound in .engliſh), unguiet, unfortunate, uncharita- 
Ble, unalterable, unimaginable; the four laſt ſeeming 
alſo compounds of domeſtic formatives.. 0 this 
claſs Harmony ſubjoins unimelligibll. 


Some few admit either negative, 3 fo- 


reign or domeſtic, preferring. however the foreign 


as more agreable to general analogy: thus inſincerr, 
inſecure, incarrupt, incomplete, impolitit, inhoſpitablt, 


inalienable, innavigable; ſometimes vulgarly: an/in- 


cere, &. But inſupportable, inſurmountable, impar- 
donable, may certainly become anſupportable, umſur- 


mountable, -unpardonable, when conſulered - as com- 
pounding engliſh forma tives 


Uſe however prevails over me ; as unſlg- 


- ble, unſaciable or unſacial, untractable, over inflable, © 


&c, while they ſeem 2 to oy” n , 
m and inconceivable. ö 8 
But un's moſt elegant and eie een 


7 8 


7 


— In eee eee wa p 
* 


We, SMS 2 ee age Fa 41 e 
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Ambiguity attends the uſe of the negative with 
frommives of verbr that ace-thenſelves compoundey 


-with · it. Thus anderrivuble is either the verbal of 


poſſibility from zndeceive, or the negative of decei- 
vable': ſo nndeceiving, undeceived, are the participles 
of the fros, are ee; or the e of this ſiwple 


Two varticipinls Wannen the foreign e 
nee and  indigefted; though compoſed and di- 
geſted be alſo regularly compoundable; and though 


# diſcompoſe muſt preſerve its participle. 


Du denies few, if any, other ts A 
loyal, hone/t, and courteous become curteous, which 


admits Tikewiſe un; ſo imereſtad and agreable, as the 


verbs imereſt and agree ; theſe five however after the 


french: and ſo the engliſh /on:lar, ingenuous, obedi- 
en, aſfectionate, paſſionate; in diſchpal, diffimilar, &c. 


But dic denies various collectives that coincide 
wich their verbs; whether french, as proportion, 


- credie,, grace, hpnor, advantage, order, array, and 
- comfort ; or engliſh, ab eaſe, temper, profit, quiet, 


Favor, regard, taſte, like, uſe, &c. in difpropertion, 


" diſeaſe, &c. So the actions, diſbelief, difſervice, 
Aſunion, follow the verbs diſbelieve, differve, diſ- 
mite. The negative - abſtracts, diſtindneſi, diſhar- 


mony, are engliſh, diſparity and d:ffemblance french, 
as imparity and di ſimilitude are latin. Unkindneſs is 


the abſtract of wind; but unbelief the negative of 


-belief.. For un alſo denies ſome abſtracts by like 


- analogy, whether to participles or other adjectives : 
- unbelief, unconcern, uncircumciſion, undr efs, anreft, 
e * unimportauce; as unbelieuing, um- 


concerned, 
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concerned, uncircumciſed; undreſt,, unrefled;  unitueg 
mnthrifty, unimportant ; unbilief, uncinzern; bee. ber 
ing equivalent to unbelrvingneß, 1 
& c. 


So foreign abſtracts are denied lire foreign. * 
jectives: inadtion, inattention, inaccuracy, imp r. 


priety, incapatity, &c. like inactius, inatiemius, in 
accurate, improper, incapalle;' ec, and even n. 


e ie. ne, . ” Kr ge 7 
am, c. 


5 preposwe n vilieats dab noun 


| ſubſtantive, which admits not only the prepoſttions 
of er e verb, er L 


ſelf. 

Ts prepotitiond over, und; thy Aut with 
the now almoſt infeparable fore and bin; und 
eee 
| ter, compound adverbially their ſevera modes of 
ſituation, literal or figurative, with nouns ſubſturi- 


tive, thus: ver- mraſurr, overe match, &. Bo; with 


. the ſrench or ladn uy head wed is ua to * | 
plus. * 
The french fur is prepoſitive — 
kein, ſurbaſe, furcoat, ſurname, ferrguniltr, fur. 
maſter ; as the latin ſuper in 5 r * 
intendant, like ſuperintend.s. 
Under oppoſes airy of the Nals wiper, in de- 


under- ſecretary, under - officer, under-ſoruvant, &. or 

mM abfolute ; as underwood, underplat, undofiroyyer, 
&c. EE 

80 


caſional compoſition ; as under-lip, under-raniftebat 5 = 


—_— 
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Ss its latin equivalent in ſome names of form: 


ſubalminer, ſubreader, ſubdelegate ; and hence ſub- 


governor or roms” do ſubbrigadeer or ander- 


bn Baan? 


ur We PROPS in vicarious . as —— 


viceadmiral ; ſo the latin vicegerent, and the french 


Viaerey, as if compounds likewiſe in engliſh. 


Fere joins things or perſons occaſionally Ys 28 fare- 


foo, fore-part, fore-court, fore- dior; or abſolutely; 
as foreland, foremaſt, forenoon; foreman, farerim- 


ner, forefather, &c. But forebead ſhould AF r 


what it is become, Jorhed, really forred. © 


- Oppoſite to fore in place is the old en 
En its formative hinder, or the adverb back : as 


Hina part, hinder- part, or back-part 5 back-fword, 


back-blow, &c. or hindpart, &c. for noun's occa- 
ſional compounds have the ſtreſs on the latter part, 

whereas the abſolute draw it to the former. Thus 
ſay. we the hind-head as well as the hind-foot,- and 


the hindhead as well as the mw 00 * far aun 
fre. ſoot, forefide and backſide, &c. $$ ga 


Fore's oppoſite in time is Ger chr may 20 


contraſt the adjective former: as fortmoon and 
aſternoon, former ages . . after-wit *. 
aſteruit. ö 


Inter ſpeaks interval i in e, inter- 


reign; and reciprocation in Interview, intercourſe. 


— Counter its natural — or — 38 - 


— 


« : 8 2 . a 22. ; 


KK, on». 


o 2 
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Mis combines here too its conſtant oppoſition to 
the right: thus, miſcondud? is often na ani 


fortune. * 


The old twixt eee hr 4 ial pou 
light, the eee 
have. 8 

The greek anti * ** the I pro for, are 


adopted in ſome at leaſt ſeeming compounds, as 


autichriſt, proconful ; antipape, pronoun; and = 
former may really. compound. uch names as Aui- 
lucretius, Antimachiavel, &. 

The adverbs of quality well, ill and the he adveds 
or adyerbials of direction in, aut; up, down; on, 
off 3 by, through, or rather thorough, into which it 
is indeed always extended in compoſition, com- 


pound thus actions and agents: well-being, well- 


doing, ill. daing; in-coming, out-going ; 3 up-riſing, 
dewn-ſitting ; on · laying, ,. putting; by-fanding, the- 


rough-reading, &c. or abſolutely welbeing, weldoin ng, 


ildoing, incoming, &c- like weldoer, incomer, &“. or 
like welfare, thoroughfare ; inlet, outlet, E ; in- 


came, inſigbt; outcry, uproar; onſet, offset ; inmates 
outcaſt, upſtart, &c. Influx may be deemed as ſim- 
ple as Mur; nor either more ſo than, er of 


con 
The direQives ſpecify n no leſs naturally the g- 
ation of things: as out-houſe, by-ward; 5 or outhouſe, © 
byword ; &c. - 
Nor leſs naturally prepoſitive are other adverbial 


directives in high. flying, . high-fliers n c. 


or Ln, S ; | 2 


| 2 
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But the ſpecifiers may be alſo occaſionally ſub- 
. junQive: thus toe. doing or deing-well, in- coming or 
coming. in, & c. and only ſubjunctive are whipping- 
in, bringing up, with whipper-in, bringer- up, &c. 
as well as draw-back, go- dum, go-by, look-out ; put- 
off, come-off, caſi-off, &c. or rather drawback, 
godewn, &c. ſo only abſolute caſfaway, turnover, 
like other diminutive agents ariſing from a verb 
and its manner or object: ſuch as fpredwel, hold- 
faſt; dreadnought, tltale, picthank, makebate, chuck- 
farthing, ſmelfeaft, turncoat, turnpike, nn &c. 
or donothing, ſpringall, ſaveall, &. 

The object on the contrary is ſometimes by in- 
verſion prefixed; as in all Rae foveblac, e 
catcall, pillowbear, & c. 

But Harmony and Origin would both be con- 
fulted, if the claſh of prepoſitions were avoided in 
Heb. x. 27. e e ee 

e 
* Amis fearful expectation or pee 

Nor are we yet to learn, that fuck occaſional com- 
pounds as are made up of an action in ing, or an a- 
gent in er, and a directive, whether before or after it, 
compound the plural as the fingular : thus. /ookings- 
for, in-comings, bringers-up, as loacking-for, & c. un- 
les where the ſingular is uſed as a bare aſſemblage, 
which _ adds, we know, the plural letter 
to the end. 


Beſide eee the Pa EASY hk adverbial, 
- engliſh noun admits many elegant combinations. 
_"_ * is that of two ſubſtantives tranſpoſed, 


_e- 
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the object aſfuming the precedence, and qualifying 
or ſpecifying the other as its property, © 
Tus the odject prefixed to the 2gent- ſpecifies 
his agency: as papermaker, watchmaker, ſhoemaker ; 


. bookſeller, Aocjobber, tronmonger ; ſbepherd (from 


ſheep-herd), fhipwright, goldfmith'; or occaſionally, 
/hip-builder, houſe-carpenter, fword-cutler, paſtry- 
cook, tallow- chandler, nnn. . 


. 


Tre gehetel appeliatives er dehemieep af 


perſon, mart, wonmn, Bec. are often ſubjoined for 


the dealer, driver, plier or appertainer whatever: 
as oilman, pennan, gotmman; earman, waterman, 
hor ſeman, footman ; fodtboy ; herbigoman, millmaid ; 
or occaſionally, errand: boy; orange-girl, Rofi-man. 

80 countryman and country-man,. Indiaman or India» 
Hip, journeyman for day- man, chatewoinan for waſher- 
woman, and ' woman itſelf as if 200mb-man. 

1 appropriating s is retained after t and d: 


in ſportſman, drafifinan, craftſinion, flateſman, 


: #radeſman, ſeruſman, beadſmati, tidefinan, feoordſ- 


= berdfman formerly herdhun; ſo in dayſ- 
' ſaleſman, townſman, and in . 
— ladeſinan, ſpokeſman: 
As ſchoolman, ſo ſchoolmaſter; — ſcoolfel- 
lte, ſbipmate, meſſmate, &c. and r 12 


icer, rear-admiral, &c. 


In the ſame manner agents irrational o or jnanimate.: 
as woodpecker, gnatſnapper, graſhopper, nuteracher,, 
teathpicker ; or apple- roaſter, nutmeg- grater, & e. 

Thus alfo the action, abſtract, or thing is fuks 
joined to its object or ſpecifier of property or rela- 
FF | : tion, 


— 
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tion, 8 or fitneſs, kind, in ſhort, or qua- 


lity whatſoever : as paper- 3 watch-making, 


book-ſelling, &c. or papermaking, &c. ſo ſbipturec, 


"waterfall, earthquake, penyworth, copyhold, goldfinch, 


&c. morning- prayer, law-term, ſchool-baok, gold- 


tuatch, &c. ſo prayer - bool and prayerbook, copper- * 


and copperplate, & ce. 
A rational agent ſo much apter to be ſpecified 


Ps to ſpecify, proves thence much more natu- 


rally ſubjunctive than prepoſitive: yet as bridegroom; ; 
fo brideman, bridemaid, bridechamber, mankind, 
maſterpiece ; biſhophold, godfather, &c. But all elſe, 
animate or inanimate, can ſpecify, by ſubjoining 
whatever belongs or relates to it: thus huſband a 
Well as buſwife, horſebac, daylight, &c. 0x-eye, Jaw- 
bane, e- bud, ſea-fide, &c. or oxeye, &c, 

z remains in hairſbreadth, haz ſbead, for hairſbredth, 

Begſbed; and in corcomb, ſo involved from cack's 
comb, 


of the poſterior in ſuch as ſail. cloth, fruit- trec, 
wine-glaſs, quart guari- bottle, tea table, eye -ſalve,. mile- 


Hens, onion-ſauce, cherry-brandy, &c. or the abſo- 
lute alehouſe, cupboard, borſeubip, wolfbane ( the? 


— *. 


ing ftrawberry, a &c. 950 LE” 


or papermil, arm- chair or armchair, rt or 


|  foylark,' &c. 
Action being a natural object of fitneſs or ten- 


dency, we ſay drawing-pen, reading- deſæ, writing- 


paper; draw-briage, waſh-houſe, nur ſe-· child, fofter- 


Father, Kc. ao (for FOR . e. (for 
| | parte 


1 


The prior n noun or object ſpecifies the uſe or kind 
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— packthread ), chokepear, - glnoworm, fearecrow, watch 
Ty man, tirewoman, & e. | 
's This union may always, and ha" often, eſpe- 
s | cially when tranſlated int6 other tongues, be refolyed 
5 into a tranſpofal of its parts reconnected by a pre- 
e poſition: for "as we fay, to retake or to take back 
| or to take again, to forewarn or to warn before, the - 
J fore. part or the part before, &c. ſo may we fay, 
— the maler öf paper, of "watches, &e. _ carpenter for 
5 houſes, cook in paſtry, Kc. But 5 mon ger is as little 


R known ſeparately;* xs the verd nong; g; and wright, 

ib, beru, are grown old out of cCompoſition: 

| nor is man uſed- elſewhere” for bib, except in the 

| ſolemn man of war, which never enters into * 
and may be uſed in the literal as wen as in the 
— Ky YM | 

We may ſay bowie, a man of the 7 of the 5 
ſword, of craft, of drafts, of the chuntry, of the 
town, '&c. a woman with herbs, a maid with milk, _ 
the nan of Roſs, a ſhip, of, for, or from India, &c. 
a man” [fit] for hunting, eering, leading, ſpeaking 3 
a man of the ſchvolt, the maſter of a ſchool, a boy at 
ſchool 4 atimiral of or in the rear, &c. But abſo- 
lute obmpounds that combine 3 peculiar meaning, 
as hiſdband; chxtom Wbodpecler, mothpicker, &c. 
cannot be reſolved, -(wickout  Toſibg 1 the appropriated 
term in che general Rn.” 5 
| Juſt fo can we uncompound the other common 

clafles : *as* the mating” of paper er; of "watches, &c. 
holding by copy, prayer for the morn; gs 3 to 
(or towards) rages ot IE. 


— 
- 
So | 
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So the cloth of or for ſails, 2 bottle for [hold- 
ing] a quart, RY for the lade or leading of a 
Pip, &c. paper for wrifing, a child to nurſe, a man 
B. it is that two 8 ſub tan ives may 
be occaſionally linkt into one idea, the former 
merely ſpecificative of the following: as man- 


child, ew-lamb, be- (or buck-) gaat, ſbe- (or nan- 


ny-) gaat, ſbe- bear, buck-coney, doe-coney, Jack-afs, | 
il cat, cac-ſparrow ; or interchangeably, as man- 
Ffervant or ſervant- man, maid ſeruant or ſervant- 
maid, &c. But roebuc ſeems to exemplity the e. 
5 Cification of fitneſs, 285 
80 mother- church, queen-mother, empreſs queen 3 
lud. mayor, lady-mayoreſs, brather-artift, fiſter-art, 
 virgin-honey, flint-flone, &c. And ſo fay we, a 
* a merchantman, as well as a fiſher- boat, 
a merchant-ſhip, &c. | 
With like or ſtill ſtronger 3 * a ſub- . 
ſtantive ariſe from an adjective and a ſubſtantive, 
ſometimes a ſubſtantive and an adjective, combined 
in a peculiar idea; the adjeRive however always 
qualifying or ſpecifying the ſubſtantive. Thus 
engliſbman, gentleman, Bacbird, graybound, highlands, 
baligay, — 9 though worly is rather à poſſible 
than a common adjeRive, which may be no les ſaid 
of the fiſly in fiſticuf, the lawful companion of 
handy in handicraft ; with twelvemonth, and ſen- 
night, for tnight, goſpel, ſo ſhrunk from ſeven· nigbt, 
fourteeu-night, gaod-fpel ; like the occaſional fre/b- 
butter, fweet-ball, geod- bresding, cmmon-ſenſe, &c. 


On 
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On the other hand, of a ſubſtantive and an 


adjective are compounded captain general, letters- 


patent, &c. untranſpoſable forms; and bload-royal, 
art military, ' &c. reſolvable by 3 into 
2 nn be. E | 


Nor bs a —— be t0 t parts: bor 
compoſition may be as manifold as 
the ſpeciier always prefixed to the ſpeciſied, ales 


in the caſe juſt ſhawn : thus qwatch-motion- (or 
movement- ) maler, cloci- and watch-maker, wholefals» - 


| dealer, warthouſeman-; Bluecoat-boy, froftene-houſy, 
| frurrobe-dbaife, giti celan; drawbridge-palh, 


eſt-wind, &c. and ſo warthouſe, hanging 


| warehouſe, „ . paper-banging-warthoufe, Ingia-paper- . 


hanging-warehouſe, mock- India-paper-honging- -Ware- 


| bouſe-keeper, &c. all reſolvable, as the two-part-' 


compounds into the -ſpecification directly ſubjoined 
to its object: mater of the motion (or movement ) 


of a watch, dealer in wholeſale, chaiſe with far 
wheels, eroſiboto for [ſhooting with] a pebble, keeper 


of the warehouſe for W . of An- 


= dia, &c. pr 


But the indirect or 'prefixed ſpecification nds 


no place in denominations of form or ſolemnity: . 
as term of art, father in law, fellow of a collage, 


man of mode, man of war, cat-and-nine-tails never 
ari-term, & e. though we ſay, as we have ſeen, laws 
term, godfather, aun. ſchoolman, Nm. 
chaiſe, & e. 

With like anslogy are places and perſens be- 


R appropeiateg! « or 3 thus Scotland, _ 


Wt 
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I:fimoreland, &c. the land; of the Scots; of the 


 aueft mares (vulgarly moors). &. Poland, England, 
; Angle-land, 


Northumberland,:as of Patel 
Humber- land Yorkſhire, Perthſbire, tho. thires -or 


counties of York and Perth; La 
1 counties of La 


Salop, Hlants, &c. een R oY —_— | 


So Teviotdale, Tweedale (far —— 
Nithiſdale; Liddidale, &c. as if Tcuiat a, 

{or Twede's), Clyde's, Niths, Li 
Eymouth, Weymouth, 


mouth, &c. like Portſmouth, - Kingſton, Scarborough, 
 Roxburgh, Edinburgh, Brompton, Plompton, Lew- 


iſham, Buckingham ; Borowſtonneſs, Sheerneſs, Pe- 


| terhead, Flamborough-head, Oxford, Cambridge, 


Knightſbridge, Graveſend, Mile-end, Cornhil, Covent- 


(as if Convent-) garden, Hyde-pari, &c. ſo com- 


bined from the. ports mouth, the king's town, —— ; 


rough of ſcares, of rocks, of Edwin (perhaps) ; the 
zown of — of plumbs ; Lewiſes mo ne 
bome) &c. 

- The ſpecifir 
toe, ſo in Strath- Tay, Glen- Lyon, Port-Patrich, 


Fort-William,” Fort- St. George, &c. for the ſtruth 
of Tay, &c. and ſo Caſtle- Gordon, Bury-St. Ed- 
mund s, equally tranſpoſable to St. Edmund's-bury 
ad nd Gordon- caſile. Of this claſs are ſea's abſolute 
compounds Marſhalſea, Batter ſea, Chelſea, 8 


922 Some propers as well as appellatives couch ele- 
ey the ſpecified in the 9 thus St. An- 


. drew's, 


SU aa nk 4 &_ 


Yormanthy, Tinmonth, Tres 
mouth, &c. towns ſituated at the-+mouth of the 
rivers Ey, Wy, Yare, Tine, Tweed, &c. as if Ey 


mae Sd Koo oo. 7 


od Bo a © 


2» ende as in tiptoe for tip of 


„ el Ke e 


5 


* 
12 
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drew's, St. Alban s, St. Paul's, Whites, &c. for 


St. Andrew's town or univerſity, St. Alban's town, 
St. Paul's church or (cathedral, Nhités chocolate- 


Folio, a ſtage, oftober, Ke. er 0, k age 
vm oftober-ale, &c. 


| The ſpecifier- analogouſly precedes in Vorfall, 


 Suffelt, Middleſex, Eſſex, Suſſex ; from North-falk, 


South-folt, Middle-Saxons, Eafi-Soxons, Smth-Sax- 


ons in Denmark, Norway, as if Danemark, North- 


 grandame, ſo New-wark into Newark, &c. | 
Nor is it neceſſary to ſubjoin, that local like dues 
compounds may themſelves become fpecifiers : as 


 Yorkfhireman, Graveſend: boat, fo Lincoln s- iun-feldt, 
mam - playhouſe, Weftminſter- Abbey, Hhdepark- 


corner, Hydeparkcorner-coffechouſe, & c. 
thus naturally compounded and ſpecified, 


have often lent in return their denominations to 


-perſons : as England, Scotland, Ireland, Fobnften, 
| Newton, & c. But perſons more frequently acquire 
their ſurnames, compound as well as fimple, from 
their-occupations, characters, complexions, or other 


_ accidental: peculiarities : thus Cartwright, Penman, 


Freeman, Goodchild, Blacmore, Whitehead, Long- 


fhanks, Armſtrong, Thorogood, Overil, Dolittle, Lit- 


tlefzar, Drinkwater, &c. and ſo Philpot, Suxpeach, &c. 


diſguiſing as they can their familiar compoſition; : 


if the former may not rather be deemed a contrac- 
tion of the french diminutive Phulipot. 
No. I. R Vet 


— 


houſe c. as we ſay my father's, my friend's, &. 
Houſe, or other property being n 


way ; ſo in Weſtminſter, Whitehall, Newgate, Neu- 
caſtle, Newton, &c. and as grand-dame runs into 


«NN 


08 —- \Tuz-Prtwennacor,. 


Yet children: are moſt naturally ſpecified. the 


property of their parents: thus Denaladſon, Jabmſem, 


Ben- ammi or Benjamin, Bar- jona, / 


Fackſon ; Robertſon, Rabinſon; Williamſon, Milliſor, 
Wilſon, Bilſon, &c. / ſinking before ſon, as that of 
Fergus in Ferguſan; and p interpoſing to cloſe the 
labial m, as in Sampſon, Simpſan, Mampſon; while 
the ſons of Andrew, Heu and Patrick become 


| by no nn e Ander jon, ee, Fa- 


terfon. 5 e e e e nos 
On the contrary ors ancient 8 
ther hebrew, celtic, or french, ben, lar, mac and 
fitz, preceded their parental ſpeeiſication: thus 
4 „ Mac- 
pharlane or Macfarlane, Macpherſon, theſe two the 
ſons of Parlane and Pearſon with the appropriatin g 


_ aſpiration; Fitzjames, Fitzgerald, &c. 


In the welch Andrews, Jones, Williams, | Wiltes, 


Rogers, Hodges, &c. the deſcendant is elegantly ſur- 


named the forefather's, and ſo the ſpecified again 
implied in the ſpecifier. Thus perhaps have Fames, 


Charles, Lewis, and other chriſtian names become 


ſurnames, to 3 the repeated hiſs of Jumeſes, 


Charleſes, Leruiſes, &c. 


As local and perſonal, ſo all other proper names 
are compounded or ſpecified : thoſe of ſhips, ſea- 
ſons, &c. thus, Dealcaftle, Dreadnought, Speedwel, 
Reyal- Anne; Sunday, Chriftmas-day, Whitſuntide, 8c. 

Other combinations direct or indirect may va- 


riouſly center in one idea: ſuch as a drawcanſir, 


an I know-not-what, or an /-don 't-know-what, . - 


| d * -ber 5 it. them, &c. 


Qualifying 
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= XK ney eo in like manner compoun- 


ſometimes" by preſtring it as one. Thus full, and 


= oppoſite leſr'; as Joyful; joyleſs 3 merciful, mer- E 


cleft*; - bopefitt, "hopeleſs ;  reproachful, reproachleſs 3 


| thank ful; thimbleſs's \Fiteful-(for rufull), ruthleſs. © 
| But theſe ſubjunRives- are not always diref- 


ly oppoſed : as ſhameleſs is void ef (or without) 


honeſt ſbame, and ſbameful is full of ſhame de- 


ſerved; fo graceful is full of grace in the manner, 


And gractleſs is void of grace in the ſoul. 
Many aſſume the ſubjunctive of plenty, without 
admitting that of privation; and on the con- | 


trary : thus plentiful, "playful 3 hurtful, hateful 
mournful, &c. penileſs, witleſs; liftleſs, harmleſs, 
loveleſs, comfortleſs, &c. never plentileſs or peni- 


Ful, &e. ſo ſpeechleſs, ſightleſs, deathleſs ; nameleſs, 


blameleſs, endleſs ; ceaſeleſs, countleſs, exhauftleſs, &c. 
In direful and grateful the ſpecifier is an adjective, 


uſed ſubſtantively, though in the latter inſeparable: _ 
 gueſtionleſs and doubtleſs (for doutheſs ) are ſeldom uſed | 
but adverbially. 


Handful, ſpantong, &c. are ſubtantives in which | 


the concrete combines for the abſtract, as if hand- 


fill, ſpan- length, &c. if they are not conſidered 5 
mere ſubſtantive and adjective combined. 
Some is often ſubjoined in like manner, and here 


at leaſt begins to appear its real ſelf m x as game- 


ſom, humorſom, handſom, toothſom ; fu gem, whale- 


fom, blitheſom, loneſom, darkſom, &c. yet vulgarly 


gameſame, &c. In buxom the e is diſ- 


guiſed, as in coxcomb, 


1 Abe > 


dable by ſubjoining an adjective to its ſpecifier, and 


— 
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| arts are compounded other ene, 
as hero · lite, workman«-like, umworkman like ; tour. 

like, &c. Hy- blue, or Seyblue, Pybald, ane a 
muſket - proof, breafi-bigh ; livelong; thrraubure, 
 thankwerthy, almighty; &c. love-ſich, "weather-wiſe, 
 felf-ſame, ſelf-ſufficient; praiſs-werthy, or lineal, ee. 
with all- poruer ful, all. conquering, cloud-compelling, &c. 
cloudeapt, ſunburnt, ſhamefaced, felf-doomed,” ſan-· fno- 
ted, hamebred, heavenborn, &. thus reſolvable : 
like [to] a | beroe, a workman, unlike [to] 2 
workman, blue as the ſity, long as lift (though head- 
lung ſeems compounded of bead along) bare to the 


| fame in ſelf, ſufficient in (or to} one's ſelf; _ 
[of] praiſe, [of] thanks, mighty or powerful for all, 
conquering all, capt with clouds, doomed by one's — 
footed for the ſea, bred at home, born in heaven, &c. 
So are adjectives compounded with adverbs or 
adverbials : as everlafiing, ever-bleſſed ; far-ſeeing, 
far fetched, ſwifth-firing, or fwift- flying, full-blown, 
netu- born, thin-wrought, Img-looked-for, &c. but 


thread, ſict of (or with) love, wiſe in the 'wenther, 


ort. ſig hted, fwift-winged, thorough-paced, 'party- 


colored, &c. are rather participial formatives from 
 fhort-fight, fwift-wing, &c. than ds of an 
adverblal and a participial. - 
3 adjeQive precedes an \ adjective in We 
a ſubſtantive in ſpeny, manifold, highland'; an ad- 
verb in whatever, whihever, or ſolemnly at- 
ſoever, whichſcever, &c. ſo the ſuperlative adverb 
is ſubjoined, as we ſaw, to an adjective, adverb, or 
adverbial of direction; in e, inner mat, or 
upmaſt, _ &c, 1A 
„„ Our 
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Our cardinal or collective numbers begin to 

2 Þ compound. at. thirteen, and continue fourteen, fife 

teen, ſixteen, ſeventeen, x eighteen, nineteen ; : of three : 
and ten, fur and ten, five.and ten, &c. , 

Twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, fixty, ſeventy, eighty, 
ninety, may be deemed formatives from twain, three, 
four, fue, &c. or compounds of twain of tent, 
three tens, ic, or perhaps more juſtly teutonic 
tranſplants, adapted ta our analogy. _ 

The decadals and. digits we directly 3 
5 — &. or ſolemnly twenty and one, &c. 
familiarly one; and twenty, &c. to 72 : thence 
direct compoſition alone takes place, ſixty-ene, 
rarely /ixty and one, &c. to a hundred; then a 
hundred and nE, Kc. and ſo the ordinal Or cal- 
culative numbers twenty-firſt, ſolemnly twentieth 
and firſt, and indirectly or familiarly ane and twen- 
tietb, &c. to fixtieth, hence fixty-firft or fixtieth 
and firſt, &c. tg the ee the nat and 
Fa. b.,. 

But in calculating the year of: an era, as of 
that from. the birth of our Lord, we uſe, like the 
french, the cardinal for the ordinal combination: 
thus the year ore thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty- 
five, though we muſt ſay the thauſandth ſeven-bun- 
dredth and fixty-fifth, or the thouſandth ſeven-hun- 
dredth ſixtieth and fifth year, or wherever elle the 
ſubſtantive follows. 

An adjective, like a ſubſtantive, may be made 
up of various parts in various manners: as we ſay | 
a good-for-nothing fellow, a never-to-be-forgetien 

| merey, &c. eaſily indeed reſolvable into a fel- 
2 R + lo 
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low good for nothing, a e the never” t "be ; 2 


WRT $40] 1. 1 


8 3. The compoſi of pronoun. | 
Our compound pronouns prefix my, "thy, "your, 
ſometimes our, when ſtate i is aſſumed ; him, her, it, 
to ſelf; conſequent! y our, your, them, to faves where, 
when the pronominal adjectives are prefixed, —— 
is plainly conſidered as a ſubſtantive”; and when the 
pronouns, as an adjeQive or appokeon. ”! e 
Though we fay therefore himſe/ fo herſelf, &c. 
feif may be ſubſtantively ſeparate, not only when 
we elegantly ſay a perſon's ſelf, for a perſon him- 
far or herſelf : but when the s own inter- 
venes before it: as - 
1 St. Peter ii. 24. who his own ſelf bare our 0 Ins. 
They prefix alſo. the pronominals ſeme, any, 
every, no, to body and thing, in ſomebody, ſome- 
thing, &c. ſo ſome to what in ſomewhat, and 10 
to one in none, which combines with fuch in non- 
ſuch, as with ſenſe in nonſenſe, with entity in non- 
entity; and ſtill compounds, like the old adjective 
of negation, ſeveral terms of form: as nonqge, 
no nper formance, nonconformi ty, nonconform it, '&c. 
though in all theſe the non may otherwiſe perhaps 
appear french or latin, as are doubtleſs ore ys 
of nonplus. 5 & 
| Who, ubom and whoſe, N in bolemoity the 
: codons forever, or only the former, as in common 
ſtile the latter, of its FO? thus Oy 5 
Z ee, 5 &c. | 
Hire, 
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Here, chere, and where, for this, theſe ; thats 
thoſe, or it, them; and which, made formerly a ſort 


of compound pronouns with ſubjoined prepoſitions : 
Hereof, therein, uubereto, or ſolemnly zobereunto, &c. 


of which prepoſterous and pleonaſtical combina- 


Y tion ſcarce any thing remains, beſide the familiar 


hereabouts, thereabouts, wherzgbouts, with 3 adſciti- 


tious ; the ſolemn beretofore and hereafter, all five 
become adverbs ; and therefore with wherefore, the © 
opened o requiring e ſervile in ow: now claſſed | 


1 conjunAions. 


| $: + The compoſition oe the invariable parts of fpiech 
Nor are the variable parts © Deſt compounded ; 


f the invariable admit variety of compoſition, 


Fe hs of ſituation or manner prejoin the in- 
parable 4 for on or in to any part of ſpeech uſed 


| Aae thus abed, aboard, aſbore, aground, 
aleef, aleft, ahead, afoot, abreaft, aſide, cway, afield, 
adrift, apace, aghbaſt ; 5 anew, afreſh, agreat, adry, 


alive, alike, alone, aloud, alu, along, abroad, around, 
alury; aſtew or aſcue, aſcance, aſiant, aflope, aſquint, 
' athwart, acroſs ; aſtray, oftride, aftraddle, aſunder, 
abrood, « abroach, afloat, aſwim, aſleep, awake, agape, 


P atbirft,. aware and unaware or oftener unawares'z 


with theſe | again, ago, which ſpeak now the man- 


ner of time: a claſs which, however already nu- 


merous, does by no means exclude other poſlible 


acceſſions than the poetie afar and adown, or the 
maritime fore and abaft, where the latin 6 forbids 
the * of like vowels, while avaſt remains 

R 4 only 


— 
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only a ſea · interjection, adi à familiar hound 
— eve; Gage of which it was perhaps but 

Ami, amain, and apart, muy be held 
either ſimple or compound as foreign or domeſtic. 
The prepoſition over compounds not only, in 
figure, adverbs of quality and quantity: as over- 
well, wer- much; but in a more literal ſenſe thoſe 
of direction or ſituation: as ever<thwart, ober- 
head,” over-leaf,, over- year. Jaſt | fo are formed 
the adverbs of directive manner thoroughſtiteh, 
 ebovebuard, underhand, offhand, and thoſe of time, 
beforehand, em- Krer, with the —_— as aucient 
aforetime, erewhile. | 

Adverbs of Me eee are alſo bee ee of 
adverbs, adverbials, or other objects of tendency, 
and the inſeparable ſubjunttve — — for its 
ſeparable compound toward or toward: as whither- 
ward or whitherwards, forward or forwards, here 
fore, cloſing the vowel, drops (as it ſhould in fore- 
head) the uſeleſs ſervile; fo onward, inward, wd, 
| beavemward, &c. or onwards, &c. which adverbs uſed 
adjectively eannot aſſume 2, the frequent us fami · 
liar final. This tranſpoſed prepoſition eompounds 
no adverb of time but afterward or afterwards. - 


About ſubjoins itſelf in like manner (as we have 


ſeen) to the three local adverbs, where, there, and 

here, in whereabout, oftener whereabouts, Kc. The 

adverb of time hereafter, we alſo know, contraſts 

bereteforv; as henceforth and henceforevard are op. 
poſed to hitherto. 

Other adverbs are variouſly combined : 16-day, 


70 _——_ yeſterday, ie: now /aft-night, 


letimas, 


ee OY e 0 0G. 


— 


run Exclisn LANuA CE. 
mes, ſematime, with the familiar new- © 


dn, 2nd, the antiquated of7entimes or ofttimes. 


To theſe add forthwith, flraightway, always 
once akogy, already, alm/?, altogether ; likewiſe, 
otherwiſe, contrarituiſe, nowiſe, frontwi ſes fade 
wiſe, &c. ſo ſomehow, ſomewhere, anywhere, every- 
nawhere, with the ſolemn ever- 


mares and the almoſt obſolete furthermore, which 
became indeed more truly a pleonaſtic conjunc- 

tion; as the conjunctions compoſed of the i in- 
terrogative adverbs how, - when, where, whither,. 

| whence, and ever, or the ſolemn foever, in however : 


or howſeever, &c. may by many be ſtiled conjunc- 
tive adverbs © a diſtinction perhaps without a dif- 


ference. 


Never is the negative of ever, as the ahefdivre & or 
— neither of either, or as the pronoun 
cue of. ne. 


— 


The compound prepoſitions are among or among. 
amid or amidſt, againſt, over-againft, afore now 
leſs elegant than before, behind, Beyond, Beſide. or 


beſides, below, beneath, or underneath one of the 
pleonaſtics, betiuiæt now leſs frequent than be- 


tween within, without, throughout, into, with the 
old and fo now ſolemn unto and until; upon, to- 


en oftener mn — 


Töe conjunktions eee are not 5 
Fee &c. but the venerable howbeit and a- 


beit, with although or alths, now allo leſs com- 


mon, _ ſo more ſolemn, than #hough- os the'. 


9 5 T heſe ” 
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"Theſe are joined by alſo, withall vulgarly withal, 
inſtead for infled; meantime, "meanwhile, neverthe- 
bfs ;  mareover,” whereas, © foraſmuchas, inaſmuchas, 
avherefore, inn, —_— with the old verb 
? to- wit. _m 48S | FE 2H HE nous 15 
is 01107741 IQ3- Ty 11838 asl. e 
Inteijection may conglobe a ſudden Winter, as 
beware (of be aware) begone, farewel, with the 
old belike, or the familiar prithee {of rf thee 5 
harkye, &c. Wes : 3055 5 | 
It combines prepoſitions with the dans they 
| govern in indeed, forſooth, the latin per (for by) 
with an engliſh ſubſtantive in perhaps, which has 
almoſt exploded the ſolemn peradventure as well 
as the ſynonymous perchance ; nay the ancient may- 
hap, and the familiar maybe, more reaſonable as 


of EI oe OT. 


more natural compoſitions. | 


But interjection's main office is to paint pol. 
tion, whether from within or from without; and 
to repeat ſounds compound or ſimple, of which 
therefore the images mu be common as their 
objects. 

Thus vibration or other 3 return prod. uces 
univerſally ſuch ſounds as the engliſh tang-tang, 
domg-dong ; ting-tong, ding-dong z tic- tac, cric- crac, 
clic-clac, flic-flac, thwic-thwac, ſnic-ſnac, ſmic- ſmac, 
&c. and from ſuch the diminutive nouns #nick- 
hnack for nic-nac, whim-wham, chit<chat, * raf, 
Pp -ſlep, fpic-and-ſpan, &c. 

Of vocal vibration or undulation, Laughter burſts | 
into ha-ha /! hah-bah ! baw-haw ! or he-he l. Joy 


4 l _ exults 


F * * $7 
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exults in aba ahah I or e- Fatigue: ſighs in 
heigh-ho ! Voeiferation ſummons in ſobs /.. bale / 
and Muſic zre/ts..or. -quavers. _ ann tol- 


, &c. Di PE ADDER. Loy 8 
So impetuous aſſailants fall « on palma! or up- 


45, make the heart of the ſurpriſed go pit-a-par, 


or their tongue cry hey-dey, . hoity-toity,, Sc. But 
now to the hurry "al, 2 in a flurry. In the hub- 


Bub or burly-burly. — ſtand Hill. I, Hall. I? or 
move will. they, nill. they; while others run belter- 
ſeelter, throw all things Wr er Pacers. or turn 
them, abus, &c. 15 | 


ab 

3 ; N 

| 4 #4 
0 bs * 


n 
* the ſubſtirurion or interchange of parts 


AVING thus traced the erstes, compo- 

ſition, adoption and adaptation of the 
various parts of our language, it may not now be 
improper to examine its e denen power 
of ſubſtitution. 

1 e © ods; th Wap e Gini are 
doubtleſs tranſmutable into each other. Even our 
variable parts not being tied to termination, any 
ſound or aſſemblage may be turned into noun or 
verb, that is, into denomination or action, by an 
introductory @ or the to aſcertain the ſubſtantive, - 
or a to to articulate the verb. Nor is it new to 
obſerve that nouns or verbs become ſuch from 


MS TE other > 


es ted 


other parts of ſpeech, or other parts of the ſame, 


Rave always the moſt regular, becauſe the moſt 
natural formations. Thus the word mem become 
a ſingular can only form mens for its plural; fo 


meſſage or war turned into verbs produce as fair 


agents in mefſager, warrer, &c. as are meſſengers 


warrior, &c. And thus it is that not only the di- 
minutive nouns ſanding, whiting, &c. are actually 


participles preſent of verbs, but fo are (we know} 


firipling, hordling, &e. as if from the unknown, 
yet not therefore impoſſible, diminutive and fre- 


quentative verbs to fripple, to tordle, &c. 


The parts commonly called unchangeable, are 


ſo far changeable, as to become ſubſtantives or verbs 


upon occaſion : thus when and where, 10 and at, if 


and but, yea and nay, turn ſubſtantives in @ where 
and a where, &c. and verbs in to when or to where, 


Ke . So the pronouns thou, thee, &c. a thou or a 


thee, to thou and thee, &c. 


But noun and verb, ar thine and ig. are the | 
moſt natural interchangeables : thus noun runs into 


verb, in order 


to make, as + ditch T7 bly | 
to perform, as an aſſault. to aſſault 
to produce, as a ſhower to Shower 
to render, as 2 night to knight 
to become, as a maſter [to] to maſter 
to „ as a father [to] to father 
to employ, as a pen [lin to pen 
to beſtow, as na name Ion]! to name 


to diſpoſe, as _ ina place to Place 
1 . 


4 
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9 —— 1 . 


„ aus j 74 3 to duft, 
— noun · made verbs . —— _—_ 
ties : as from * > 4 „ 


a ide 0e | 2. — to impart or acquire it 
afoot to fool either to render or play one 
a head to head to give, to get or to be one. 


Others | in proning take an aftive form with ite | 


Jud thus it is Ha the participial Actions rent, 
graft, and baift, becoming verbs themſelves, — 
almoſt exploded their — re, &f, and 
boiſe. * 

An adjective becomes a EY in order to com- 
municate or acquire the qualifier, that is, in order 
either to render or become ſo qualified: thus _ 


to bare to make or render bare 
to clear to make or grow clear _ 

to lower to bring or become lower 
to better to make or grow better, 


While noun runs thus eaſily into verb, verb have 
we duly ſeen exhibit noun, by various parts as well 
as in various claſſes ; diminutive in ſuckling, eollec- 
tiye in ſalading; its own action or effect in auriting 
or writs and in the r root itſelf its moſt eſegant ac- 

tion, 


\ 
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tion, as in ſay, hate, conſult; or moſt diminutive 
agent, as in fribble, flaſh, fly, wag, drag, &c. 

Pronouns are themſelves: a ſort of: fubſtantives, 
having no other office than to repreſent them: as 
do he or /be a male or A ans 
they both perſons and things. 

- Pronouns are therefore always ſubllicutes, and 
may themſelves be repreſented by numeral or pro- 
nominal adjectives, where the a are in- 
deed underſtood. | 
A general or indefinite ie eee of — 
is couched in the firſt cardinal numeral adjective 

one : as when one ſays, one loves on- s ſelf 3 z or, 
they love one another. But ane another may recipro- 
cate ſeveral, as each other two, or two by two, 


either perſons or things. So either, neither, any, 


which, this, that perſon or thing; and ſome, any, 
many, ſeveral, ſundry, diverſe, various, perſons or 
things; in law-ſtile, every of them for each of them 
or every one of them; and, in all ſtiles, all for yu 
thing, or all perſons or things. 1 
But adjectives may not only underſtand their 
ſubſtantives ; they may become ſuch : thus another, 
a roman, an intimate, a parallel, a good, a better, 
aſcertained ſubſtantives by forming a plural in 
others, romans, intimates, parallels, goods, betters, 
&c. for another perſon or thing, a roman perſon 
rather than thing, an intimate acquaintance, a 


parallel line, a good thing, a better perſon ; 3 other 


| perſons or things, &c. 

All participles, being «and, may well be 

ſubſtituted as ſuch, But many adjectives appear the 
pare” 
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participials of nominal verbs which are rather poſ- 
| ſible than natural : as moneyed, lettered, verſed, ar 
phaned, wretched, aged, &c. to which may be 
joined, from the other participle, madding, cunning, 
&c. Tight, from ty, has a participial appearance, 
and afraid (for afraid) has now no other in reality. 
As adjectives may naturally perſonate ſubſtantives, 
ſo may ſometimes, by appoſition, ſubſtantives be 
prefixed - to others as adjectives: thus a motber- 
tongue, a warrior: feed, a fiſber- boat or fiſberboat, 
&c. mene a warkke . a fiſhing 
The — ne may offices for the adjeAive 
- une in maſt part; as more did, for greater, in 
more part. And indeed in theſe two caſes, one pre- 
ſent, and the other paſt, being now out of date, 
more and moſt are adjectives, which they ſeem to 
| have, been before. they became adverbs. When 
more was a ſingular adjective, it formed mo in the 
plural, —_—_ with no better reaſon than dig enough 


5 enow, - 


For adjectives may -be uſed likewiſe 3 of 
phage; as, a far country for a far-d: Haut country, a2 
forward genius for an advanced genius, &c. and ſo 

adverbial prepoſitions: as a toward: temper, a the- 

rougb ſcholar, for a towardy tem pers a Ae. 
bred les Se. mw 

ha: adverbs. may, | like 83 qualßy ſub- | 
ſtantives; fo may adjectives, inſtead of their off- 
fpring-adverbs, elegantly - qualify verbs: thus, to 

| aas * to think right, ſearce to breath, &c. 


for, 
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for, . ent aun, ee mia righth, gene to. 


adjoRives in ly projecy eee no 


other adverbs, Harmony abhorring the „ 
So, The daily advertiſer advertiſes aver th 
A indy heart ſpeaks kindly. * 
But, A ſuriy fellow anſwers-  furlily or firhs the 
origin of ſuriy not being quite ſo obvious. be 
The adjective and adverb have likewiſe — 
form in wrong, ill; - ſmall, little, lng; ſo in better, 
bet; worſe, worſt ; leſs, leaft 3 firſt and next. For 
ß cannot terminate comparative or ſuperlative. qua- 
| Hhiers of action; becauſe adverbs like adjectives be- 
come comparative and ſuperlative by aſſuming er and 
2, where ſuch aſſumption does not offend Har- 
* mony ; gladker and gladlieft being as regular, though 
not fo common, as gladder and gladagi. So rather 
and ſooner, perhaps both formerly comparative ad- 
jectives, remain, as well as the tg Rr Jeonefhy 
now only 1 in the adverbs. : 

Needs, with muft or will, is ſtill ohhen what foo: 
worffarit : 26, aer ene he: 
wits or needs will, do it. 

For adverds of quantity, okich eee 
me not action, but quality or quantity, and ſo 
are joined not to verbs, but to · adjectives or adverbs, 
are uſed pretty, right, full, very, mighty, exceeding, 
which form alſo regular adverbs. For as we ſay 
pretty good, pretty well, pretty ſoon, pretty many, 


pretty much, pretty near, or ſolemnly pretty nigh ;. 
and once ſaid, rigbt good, right well, &c. ſo ſtill 
923 form right truſty, right reverend, right bono- 


rable, 
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rable, & e. All ſtiles admit full fweet; full well, 
Kc. full as good, 90 as well, dec. 3 good, 
exceeding well, Sic. 


— ett never euilifpinieS: but | 


equally ſpeak the manner of action, ſituation, or 
direction: as, not only to walk fuſt, &c. but t 
by, which is poetical for 2% by or hard by; but 
clafe to, claſs ut hand, hard at hand, &c. So right en, 
el 14. on 3 en ie vowy 


— is is vac ncendficis well aan 
opirher of any thing, any action, or any ſpeeifiers | 
| whether of quality, quantity or ſituation; and be- 
comes thence equally though differently applicable, 
as to noun ſubſtantive and verb, fo to noun ad- 
jective and adverb: thus a juff perfon, a juf 
thought, to think ju/?, juſt done, juſt tolerable; 
Juſt tolcrably, juſt not mad, &e. jnft. fo, juſt 
enough, juſt now, juſt here, juſt by, juſt at hand; 
juſt as good, faſt as well, juſt as many, juſt as 
much, jrft ſo long, ju ſo often, juſt thus far, & tt. 
| For adverbs of time we uſe the adjectives fill, 
hag, and late, which generates the indefinite lady + _ 
thus he frill writes, n yu 3 e 

he came late, & c. * 
For adverbs of anden the adjeives near, 1 
poſite; as near [to] ſuch a place or time, oppoſite 
to] ſuch a place, or ſuch an object; with the pre- 
: politions in, by, through, ever, againſt, &c. as to 
come in, to go by, to ride through, WRT ta 
ſpeak againſt. | = 
. br 


foft, chſe, hard, right, firaight, clear, chim, may | 


. 
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1 then without regimen (that is, FRY 
thing to. govern) become adverbs, as adverbs with 
regimen muſt be Prepoſitions : adverbs are therefore 
above and beneath, when we ſay, in hiaven above, 
 #n_ the earth beneath; and prepoſitions, when v we 
fay, above the heavens, or beneath the earth. | 
Prepoſitions are alſo performed by. the NAGY 
e preſent being, ſeeing (for ſeing), confidering, 
concerning, touching, facing, during, ſaving, bating, 
including : as, being that caſe, or that caſe being, 
conſidering the circumſtances, &c. and by paſt, the 
participle paſt : as paſt the place, pg the time; 
alſo by the verbs ſave, except, witneſs :- as N 
one, except a few, _ our bands. 9 3 
Whatever merely joins * or e is 
| originally or 3 a conjunction. Such there- 
fore become, 
1. the adjectives both whether, aber, mau PLE 
as, 
a beth lead; Abt res] $3.35 
_ whether this of that; whether becauſe or be. 
either this or that; either becauſe or & o. 
neither this nor that's neither becauſe nor &c. 
He even loves his enemies; he loves even them. 
2. the old verb to wit, for n in ſpecifica - 
tion: as, 7 ⁵˙ 2% Svart eur FF - 
” My 13 ae, * &a Hor: 
3. various adverbs: namely, elſe, — ubere; 
yet, again; now, then, ſometimet : as, bis 
He mentions three er ee nanh, Noah, 
Danie, and Job. e 1 _ Y 
3 


8 
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He muſt have acted to, oe ſuch bud been the 
n N 
Tu tell you how, 2 av LIVE: it happantd, 
0h Much was done ; yet more. was bo nmol * 


14 
. 


. Again, we may obſerve, &c. * 5 


We may obſerve then, & c. = EY 
1 Naw high, new low he: Meh, © cries ts en 
Sometimes one way, ers another. N 


4. the prepoſitions for and Beſides + I... 


1 muſt tell it you: for it is extraordinary. 
Rom. xiii. 6. For, for this cauſe pay ye tribute. 
_ Beſides, (ſolemnly Moreover ) we may learn, &c. 
{ or, We may learn beſides, ae ils = 
But one may be a coincidence, 2s the other is 


an ellipſe; the conjunctive beſides OY 
this that, &c. as its regimen. T9 2 Hs 


Any nog interjected is an interjecbion; ; 25 the 


 ſubſtantives, peace / filence ! fluff ! now/enſe! the a- 


jectives, what! good J right! ſure! true! excellent ! 
- &c.. the verbs, come . hold / behold ! the adverbs, 
- fafth / gently ! avaſt | &c. where each word ellipti- 
cCally ſpeaks a ſentence; as if, Be. peace), whot i is the 
e. . e Sen, &. 0 | 


| Of ; ee 2 4 


Ted dase uw a for 
each! other, and any part or parts for either; 


pronoun always the proxy of noun ſubſtantive, 


a oy a pronominal adjective often that of pro- 
noun; ſubſtantive and adjective, adjective and 


* adverb and prepoſition, interchanged ; 2 


15 5 n 
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various parts that of conjunction; and any part 


or parts that of interjection, as well as of noun 


or of verb, which when ſubſtitutional, muſt both 
form regularly. | { 
Nor can we wondef that thing and Bom, or 


- their qualifiers or directives, that even qualifying 


and qualified names ſhould be interchangeable ; ; 
any more than that an abſolute partici iple, ſhould 
become an ating prepoſition ; 5 that various parts 
ſhould prove conjunctive of others, 2 | and all parts 
interjective; or, infine, that any part or alſem- 
blage of parts may be articulated int 4 name, 
or ee into ens. 


9 2 rt IE + 
#7} 3A 


CHAPTER "Mt 
of foreign or remote Etymology. 


imetogy- in all its parts, of formation, com- 
2 and ſubſtitution, Curioſity ſhould go far- 
ther, and inveſtigate the remoter ſources of our 
ſpeech, or the foreign deſcent of our diction ; 
though Britain will be found to have borrowed 
language from almoſt every nation ancient and 


— none can ſhe be. ſo deeply endebted as to 
that neareſt neighbor, who muſt have tranſmitted her 


firſt inhabitants, as well as ſo many after - colonies, 
and with whom the has naturally had. cloſer 


participle partake the nature alſo aw, 


r. after this ample diſcuſion of domeſtic ety- 


„ 


2 


FFF 


by lopping the foreign termination; as to Pays. 


raus krorn Laune z. 36. 


The gauls, faxons, and danes, not to mention 
the romans, as they ſueceſſively invaded the iſland, 
laid doubtleſs the foundation of the engliſh tongue ; 
but the french, who have driven the ancient gau- 
lic or celtic, a language once as general as theirs 
this day, to a remote corner of their kingdom, and: 
exploded almoſt all the other dialects of Europe, 


habe lent more language to England than all her 
other invaders, and, more powerfully than they all 


put together, have relegated the Apciemt biin als 
to the extremities of the iſland, 176 
From the french therefore are borrowed | . 
Nouns ſubſtantive, whether entire, as Amoſt at : 
in ien, religion, lion, &. and multitudes of moſt 
other terminations ; as peril, danger, plan, julep, 


profit, hazare or haſard, "traffic, nur; levee, piſ- 
tele, nature, mine, crime, pipe, globe, aleove, date, 


parade, roſe, flare, rage, vigue; or altered by mu- 
tilation, addition, eliſton, inſertion, tranſpoſition, 


or 'interchange : as model, - exile, barber, paragon, 
printiple, toilet, en, . —_— 3 May, preps 


murbl SK. 


Ss adjeAives rhei, N rich, ITY die, 


| encient;"vhtive; ey, fratt, flat, ker. Sir oF. 


Engliſm verbs are! formed from freneb, "chiefly. 


ſap, fep, eluſc, admires "alter ; appeal, join, poliſh, 
Ann dance, nn, 2 in- 
. $736 38 nat EX 7 «4 £ 
To o eke border ate e E 
Or two french words — made ups 
I. the 
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2. e 2 and aboard: 8 tf! 350 Fan 
4. the interjeftion: or: Sou; Peg neil n 354.5 
One E de an Nee. fim- 
1 7 W {3 Hou af? 
There are s Gas: of engliſh. 1 
which differ from the french but in a letter or 
two; yet by that difference appear immediate 
adoptives from the roman tongue, while they are 
only her ſecondary neee. We: * 
nel of the french. 
One great cauſe « our whnks. ee their | 
r the change which not only ſhe. has 
undergone ſince ſhe produced them, but that to 
Which they have alſo been ſubject, ſince they 
proceeded from her. The engliſh has often pre- 
ſerved a reſemblance to the latin by retaining the 
ſymbol with the ſound, while the french analogy 


has loſt that reſemblance by dropping the one with 


the other. Thus beaft and feaft, as well as paſte 
and hoſt, nay manuſcript, contract, convent, min- 
fer, &c. were taken from the french, when of, 
or almoſt of, the ſame — bewener now 
: The ſame Reaſon which retains effedtive letters 
in our language, that have vaniſhed, as ineffec- 
tive, from her parent, muſt drop in her turn ſuch 
characters as Analogy never imported, although 
they remain indiſpenſable to their native dialet. 


+ | | Thus 


* 1 A + | - "00 


a ſeem * miſery, 2 en =S 
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Thus engliſh - bse äs ug bes S . 
eur, by dropping the ꝝ they had ſervilely adopted, 
have acquired ſuch a ſameneſs with their roman 
progenitors, that theſe appear revived in their 


grandchildren, and what the agents began, the 
abſtracts follow. As therefore the old creatour, 


doctour, tranſgreſſour, like the purely french au- 


 #haur, gouernour, ſaviaur, &c. and with them the 


ſituatives ſuperiour, inferisur, -&c. nay the ab- 
tracts in rour for ror; errour,  terrour, horrour ; 


with mirrur, manor, ruſor, and warrior, which 
had no u in their origin, any more than the 


_ engliſh formatives demeanour, behaviour, or neigh- 


- bour, have all given due place to creator, doctor, 


tranſgreſſor; governor, author, ſavior, &c. ſuperior, 


inferior, &c. error, terror, horror; mirror, na- 
nor, raſor; warrior; demeanor, bebavior; neighbor ; 
&c. ſo muſt doubtleſs the other abſtracts become as 
generally what reaſon now conſtantly writes 


5 them, labor, ſblender, honor, colar,, 3 


From the french too, though with greater re- 
ſemblance to the latin, have we car, capon, cat, by 


dropping the aſpiration of their original; perhaps, 


in like manner, candle, caſtle, and camel; by re- 
changing the french into the latin vowel, circla, | 


virtue, interview, ornament; and by remelting the 


french liquid into the vowel, have: we * family, g 


tiny, &c. N 
S0, near to the 8 Jus nearer to the latin, 
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medy, * with adverſary, territory, patri many, '&e. 
Certain it is that the latin is the immediate ori- 


gin in multitudes that differ very little from their 
french collaterals; as genius, idea, deliriums ragi- 
men, . ſpecies, metamorphoſis, & c. nay, terminations © 
conjugation, combination, declination, exbalations lu-— 
nation, oration, and dominion, where the french know | 
only dominatian. S0 in ſemicircle, licentiate, jurats 
abbat, rather than abet, and the months of the 
January, February, March, April, May, June, 
abs Auguſt, September, October, November, De- 
cember. 
Ws Very few ue the ome in all de Aten las- 
guages : as the terms ae le inn decor 
55 . perhaps originally pew bein evglilh, 
french, and italian: as opera. _ 
oö 
unchanged, while the french analogy lops it: as 
in the italian Hanza, wolans; or in ancient names, 
as the latin Eneas, Julius, Titus, Suetonius, Se- 
neca; or the greek Pytbagoras, n. Gacrates, 
Alcidis, Penelope, &c. 
Foreign names, become familiar, our tongus 
: adopts from the french, or naturaliſes with it: as 
Dear, Horate, Terence, Rome, Thebes; or with 
little variation, as Pliny, Virgil, Homer, and Athens ; 
while the french receives with the engliſh many 
leſs familiar foreigners in their native form : as 
Darius, Antivehus, Romulus, Numa- Pompilins, Cle- 
rom wh Su1das not to mention Lurius, OBavins, tee. 
| Which ; 
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which the french alſo retains in diſtinction from their 


| females, in engliſh as in latin, Lucia, Octavia, &c. 


though the french-familiariſe them to their analogy, 
as we, when we ſay, Lucy, &c. In Eurepe we adopt 
the french ending ; but in Aſa, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, though ſometimes we 9 3 we prefer ws 
ancient female termination. 

While the french retains the greek u, the 
engliſh like the latin rejects it, in Plato, like 
Cicero, &c. Where the latin lopt not u, no 
more does the engliſh, in the greek Phocion, 
Timoleon, Xenophon, &c. No wonder if all the 

four tongues equally agree in Antipater, "uy 
| bopater, We -; 

Too often. indeed 40 we adopt where we TE 
to tranſlate, with the french, many latin epithets or 
ſurnames; as when we ay, Jupiter Olympius, Ar- 
taxerxæes Longimanus, Diodorus Siculus, &c. for O- 
Hmpian Jupiter or Joe, Artaxerxes the long · han- 
_ ded, Diodirus or Diadere the ealian or of Sicily, 
c. 

In lire manner do engliſh adjectives, * 
they flow not through the french, deſcend col- 


laterally with them from the latin, eſpecially - 


thoſe in ory, ary, or ar, al, an, ous, ive, able, 
ible, te : as preparatory, a, auxiliary or 
auxiliar, polar, prodigal, roman, chriſtian, inge- 
nuous, active, amicable, mdelible, Private, Ne 
abſolute. 
Some engliſh verbs ſeem derivable either im- 
mediately from the latin, or mediately from the 
AUtin through the french: to tend, depend, defend, 
FS L. I. | 8 5 deſcend, 


* 
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deſcend, correſpond, revive, ſuceor, publiſh, diminiſh, 
admoniſh; apply, ſupply, &c. 
Me ſometimes form from both: as invocate, it 
luminate, from the latin, and invoke, HMlumine or 
illume, from the french. 
Not far from their french eulttivals; flow im- 
mediately from the latin great numbers in te, t; 
de, 4; , &c. as create, venerate; dedicate, expe- 
dite, devote, ſalute, prohibit ; reflect, protect, terre, 
tranſaft, extratft, predift, conduct; digeſt, diſcuſs, 
poſſeſs ; repulſe, reduce, ſuffice 3; Wilt, N 


5 8 acquire, defer, 5 &c. 


Every nation muſt neceſſarily import the names, 
terms and ſigns along with the things, arts and idea's 
it borrows. Such repreſentations therefore tranſlated 
into the analogy of the borrowing tongue, become 
a ſpecies of medals ſo ſtruck at importation, not 
only to diſtinguiſh whatever, they repreſent ; but, by 
ſpeaking the language whence they were brought, 
to point the people or country reſpective, whence 
what they repreſent has been taken. | 

Of things or actions natural or neceſſary, 0 our 
land muſt doubtleſs have had the names from her 
earlier inhabitants, whether celts or ſaxons. From 
theſe therefore we muſt have got the words heaven, 
earth, fire, water, air; ſun, moon, flar, graſs, 
tree, &c. though all theſe, unleſs perhaps the lumi- 
nary of day, bear an affinity to the greek vocables, 
which ſome pretend to bring alſo from the celtic, 
So ſea, flone, gold, filver, lead, clay, duſt, hays 
corn; horſes cow 3 bouſe, church; aud, hand ; &c. 

the 
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the univerſal repreſentative thing; the name of 
GOD with its analogous attribute godg, its oppo- 
ſite evil or ill and bad ; alſo holy, wiſe, firong, weak, 

and other natural 8 The verb to be, and 
the general verbs 10 ſee, feel, ſmell, hear, think, ſpeak; 
| to ge, walk, run, &c. to give, take, make, &c. with 
io da, the ſubſtitute of them all, except of the 
ſubſtantive, muſt be coeval with the earlieſt per- 
ception of exiſtence or performance in the founders 
of our ſpeech, Nor much leſs ancient can be the * 


pronouns or proxies of names, I, thou, he, fbe, it, &e. 


and the neceſſary connectives which ſpeak circum- 


ſtance, direction, or conjunction; as the adverbs | 


bow, when, where, & c. the prepoſitions to, from, 
with, &c. or the conjunctions and, that, but, &c. 
whenceſoever thoſe firſt founders may have brought 
them; not to mention the exclamatory or inter- 
jeRtive, however pithy, particles, which burſting 
from inattention are the language of Natures on. 
| common to all gation of all ages. - 


| | The romans, who civiliſed as thay. Wees 
could not but diffuſe their language with their em- 
pire ; and our dition, derived from ſo many others, 
muſt ſurely have received large acceſſions from that 
to which Learning ows ſo greatly her culture 28 
well as her preſervation. | 
Nor is this bountiful mother 8 with pou- 
ning both mediately and immediately her treaſures 
upon us: ſhe communicates as copiouſly the ſtores 
of the greek, that noble and prolific parent, whence 
ee en reaſon or ſcience refined, or deno- 
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minates natural things in a learned manner, has 


generally deſcended through the channel of the 


latin, to the tongues which aroſe from her ruins, 
particularly to her favorite daughter the french, 


Who has been no leſs liberal in beer it to her 


ſiſter and daughter the engliſh. 

Thus, though the latin afford us, by means of 
the french, ſpeculation, diſſection, proportion, concord, 
diſtrics, judge, orator, time, vice, &c. general, uni- 


dverſal, &c. lave, &c. ſhe no leſs faithfully forwards, 


through the ſame channel, from the grecian foun- 
tain, theory, anatomy, analogy, harmony, pariſh, cri- © 
tic, poet, hour, virtue, &c. if the laſt be not ori- 
ginally latin; ecumenical, catholic, &c. baptiſe, &c. 
technical terms in general, eſpecially thoſe that uſe y 
for i, eu for , ph for f, cb for c, and rh for r, as 
eryſtal, phyſic, euchariſt, philoſophy, rhetoric : to 
which may be joined bible, paper, lamp, diadem, 
crown, ſceptre or ſcepter, throne, theatre or theater, 


purſe, treaſure, topaz, wine, rice, cherry, Eier 3 


alaſtic, plaſtic; ſearify, tax, &c. | 
We have elſewhere had occaſion to obſerve, oo 
only that our connexions with the latin are generally 


mediate through the french, but that the engliſh 
_ alſo has many immediate obligations to that com- 
mon parent. And theſe conſiſt as well in the large 


ſupplies which our language has received: of words 


properly latin, as of the greek diction directly 
tranſmitted her through the roman channel. 


Moſt ſciences have in our language ſome terms 
unchanged from the latin, which circulate in 
* where they cannot enter literally, Thus 
ſulphur 


fulpbur or ſulfur," aqua-fortis, lens, Foeus, medium, 
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peninſula, ſpecimen, tenet, audit, exit, effluvia, &c. 


with mile, ſpecies, ſeries, which retain the of 


the ending effective. But as our analogy excludes 
no termination beſide e, i, and , the reſt and 
the like are as true born-engliſh as thoſe that enter 
our language by mutilation, inſertion, or exchange: 


fuch as altar, ſpirit, impulſe, implement, teftimony, 


Jane, wall, ſequel, ſcribe, ſuburb, &c. judicial, na- 


ture, conſcious, conſonant, diffident, conjun#t, adult, 
ſedate, obſolete, remote, elaborate, ultimate, &c. to 
inveſtigate, obliterate, complete, promote, pollute, re- 


| frat, elect, convi , concoct, i 10 ruct, exuit, aſſert, | 
 extort, expreſs, aſperſe, convulſe 5 * pervade, impede, 


plain, deſpiſe, contemn, ſpurn, repel, deter, emit, add, 


expand, expend, expound, n — dl yu 


 diflurb, reſolve, &c. PE. 
Of greek words the latin conveys to- us directly, 

. ſending them through the french, . 
mium, theſis, ſcheme, ſpleen, clown, pool, pale, ada- 
mant, box, caniſter, 8c. ethic, ſtrenuous, dexterous 


or dextrous, proſperous, &c. 
Nor is our language endebted to the latin alone 


for conveying her directly or indirectly the treaſures 
of Greece. The french with like bounty tranſmits 
not only the roman riches ſwelled by the grecian, 
but even the particular favors ſhe has received from 
Athens, without the intervention of Rome; ſuch as 


flage, bowl, mantle, farale, cable, ofier, eftrich, rocl, 


teat, term, megrim, eaſe, drug, papa, mama (or pappa, 


mamma an frr, Jour raſcal, laity, lay-man, wy chiefy 
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| foul, flat; to dine, lap, clap, trot, mack, pierce, 
trepan, toil, moil, chear, &c. Papa and raſcal may 
be traced beyond the greek; and ſact, bating the 
accident of termination, which ſome tongues require 


and others reject, is the ſame (like the expreſſiue : 


cuckow, murmur, &c.) in almoſt all languages. 
But the engliſh has many words from the greek 


without any viſible intervention: orchard, foal, fowl, 
flake, ake (once written ache ), rape, &c. whole, lite, 
duſty, &c. with big, an adjective perhaps more pro- 
perly deducible from the eaſtern beg, which we ſee 
compound the idea of great with Scander, Togrul, 
Timur, &c. in Scanderbeg, Togrulbeg, Timurbeg, 
known in the weſt by the names of Alexander, Tan- 
 grolipix, Tamerlane ; alſo the verbs 0 know, gnaw, 
hnad, dip, clothe (with cloth), brouſe, raze, reach, 

break, hawl, roar, &c. We may perhaps add the 
unchangeable twice, thrice, &c. te, > mw Kc. 
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It is certain that our dition o.] O A to the = 
ſpaniſh, but more to the italian; and the engliſh, 
having its ſaxon roots in common with the other 
branches of the teutonic, which ſeems a mere mo- 
dification of the celtic, may have received a few 
more from that general language, even after its 
tranſmigration into german, and ſince its debaſe- 
ment into dutch. Some of our words Religion 
brings directly from the ancient, and Commerce 
wafts us others from the modern tongues of the caſt; 
| while ſhe finds remains of the celtic in ſome. parts 


' of the fouth, and en alike names with commo- 
: Cities 
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dities from the frozen and torrid climes.. But theſe 
muſt be inconſiderable to the other acceſſions; nor, 


were the enumeration praQicable, could it either in: . 


ſtruct or entertain. To” 

A language thus firſt founded on the gane, ond | 
then on the french, enriched by the latin, and en- 
nobled by the greek, without regarding other occa- 
ſional importations and exchanges, to which the 
living language of a commercial people muſt be li- 
able, can have little uſe for foreign phraſes or vo- 
cables, often rather introduced by AﬀeQation or 
Ignorance, than naturaliſed by Neceſſity. op 
But that a language compoſed originally of be- 

terogeneous, and even of fighting elements, ſhould 
| have any analogy or uniformity in itſelf, has, with 
whatever ſpeciouſneſs of reaſon, been too long 
deemed a paradox. For with all the variety of her 
firſt elements, and all the ſeeming accident of her 
ſtructure, ſhe can boaſt productions in every kind 
ſcarce inferior to the nobleſt of her nobleſt proge- 


nitor; productions which rendered the enquiry pro- 


miſing as important, after that independant analogy 
whence ſo many maſterpieces have flowed. | 


Having compaſſed therefore a ſketch of our re- 
moter, as well as the whole ſcheme of our nearer 
analogy, we are now enabled to diſtinguiſh a native 
from a foreigner, and to carry each ward to its claſs; 

to analyſe any compound into its parts, and to 

trace any branch to its root; as, on the contrary, 
to form any raot into its branches, or any ſimples 
into their compounds; and all by a method which 


alone can inveſtigate the meaning, and at once al- 
2 cCertaig 
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certain the propriety. This clue has conducted us 
through that maze, which, common as the order 
of idea's it pictures, muſt often have been glimpſed 
in every dialect, Sg never before traced to 4 
ſtem 

That Nature's plan i is one in all languages, how- 
ever the parts, or combinations, be diverſified in 
each, the Inveſtigator has elſewhere occafion to 
evince, by unraveling, in like manner, the clue of 
the french language, the great immediate parent of 
ours, and thence by eaſy gradation that of the alike- 
related latin and rock po of all the modern 
tongues. 
To the acquaintance of thoſe as well as theſe, 
and indeed of all Nature, Analogy alone can be our 
| guide, When lauguages dy, it becomes her ſole 

province to arrange and exhibit the treaſures ſhe 
has coined, and of which the is left but the guardian. 
For Nature, who never does any thing abſurd or in 
vain, can no more paint ſounds when originals 
_ ceaſe, than chooſe to increaſe the coin where remain 
none to circulate, But in living tongues, Analogy 
continues miſtreſs of the mint as well as keeper of 
the treaſury ; ever veſted by Nature, whoſe dele- 
gate ſhe is, with as ample powers of ſtriking freſh 
coin as ſhe bad to produce the former. When in- 
deed a living language, as now perhaßt the french 
or the engliſh, has accumulated ſtore of every deno- 
mination, impreſſed with the ſtamp of domeſtic 
Analogy, this wiſe queen of coinage will as little 
authoriſe unneceſſary additions, as allow the im- 
portation of gn, © or the circulation of counter- 
feit ſpecie. 8 8 The 


F 
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The living mint having thus iſſued whatever nos 
enriches the treaſury, muſt ſtill iſſue every accefion 


before it can be depoſited there: ſo that coin may 


be genuine though never yet treaſured, as coin may 
be treaſured that never was genuine. Authority 
then or precedent, being no other than a piece of 


already current coin, can only record or exemplify 
the power that produced it; and the want of au- 


thority, when Analogy requires any, may well be 


an argument for, but never againſt her making one. 


Provided always, that no individual or individuals 
may aſſume the prerogative of coining, or of any 


way altering what once is duly coined, without be- 


ing able to produce a ſpecial delegation from Ana- 
logy, and unqueſtioned evidence, that ſhe has com- 


mitted to ſuch perſon or perſons her wealth and her 


: wants, as well as the key of her mint to ſupply 
them; which credentials any pretender or preten- 
. ders that cannot produce, muſt be deemed guilty of 


treaſon againſt the ſacred majeſty of Analogy, as 
counterfeiting, clipping, or embaſing her coin. 


The End of the Finer VoLunE, 
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